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THE FATAL WISH. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


CHAPTER VI, 


NLESS a man be very hard- | cusation, B. is discharged from his noisome cell 
ened in crime and conscience, to go about his business if he chooses, and no re- 
he must certainly shudder at | paration or apology is made him, for all that he 
the sight of a prison door ; and | has suffered in loss of liberty or reputation—no, 
the clank of bolts and bars | he goes back into the world with the stain of hav- 
that put the seal of doom upon | ing been once arrested on a suspicion of murder, 
his liberty must jar despair- and he must submit to be stared at by the sage 
ingly on his nerves, Even | Maybes, who guess, and wonder, and think 
the sight of a policeman con- | Strange. This is wrong. The State, in making 

jures up unpleasant images, | arrests, should be responsible for the sagacity of 

and the citizen gazes on the | its agents and officers. An innocent man should 

outer walls of a prison as we be paid roundly for waiting in prison, the plea- 

may imagine a crow ina corn- | SY of the sovereign people. Justice, then, 

field would look at one of | Would not wait to take its “ hasty plate of soup” 

those stuffed effigies that the before the prisoner had an examination, and that 

armer sticks up here and there to frighten the so delicately that the wonder loving public would 
depredators from his premises. cease to be continually crammed with horrors, 
There is something wonderfully deficient in our oat que thigh olnest as we ape for the mille- 
prison discipline that a little legislation and small | ™U™ 45 to look for petortention mS Our code of 
expense might remedy, If A enters a false com- | laws ; the crumbs fall too rich and fast from the 
plaint against B, which causes the latter to be public table for the jack-daws of the law——the 
pettifoggers and two-penny lawyers of our cities 


thrown into prison, B has his remedy in prosecu- aehecigt, vinen. Ponte f may 
tion for false imprisonment, If the state is the —ever to allow us to hope for any reformation in 
majesty offended against, it has a right to accuse 
B. on the slightest circumstantial evidence, of 
murder—orders his arrest and imprisonment, waits 
its own time for an examii ation, and finally, wh 
When no ground remains o ich to rest an ac- | dence than suspicion. 
VOLUME I1,—13. 


our tribunals ; consequently all written complaints 
are but so much waste of paper—so much sacri- 
fice of time. Let us now visit Ashdale in his 
prison, where he had been sent on stronger evi- 
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It was past midnight, and in a cell beneath the 
ground floor of the prison, seated on a narrow 
plank, that, with a little straw, composed the bed 
of the prisoner, was Frank Ashdale, a prey to his 
own gloomy reflections, No glimmer of light 
ever visited his narrow room, and the walls were 
damp and mouldy with the unxious sweat of the 
earth. A fitting place was it for reflection, and so 
thought Frank as he reviewed the incident that 
was the cause of his misfortune. There was but 
one pang that goaded him almost to despair—he 
feared that the blow he had struck his adversary 
had proved fatal, and his last words, as he fell, 
**God! he has stabbed me!” rang like a bell- 
peel in his ears, ‘ Only,” cried he aloud, “ only 
tell me that he is not dead—that I am no murderer 
—and I care not for the rest!” A blanket had 
been given him as he was thrust, like a wild 
beast, into his cell—a filthy thing that would have 
disgraced a stable blanket, but it proved in the 
end very acceptable to our prisoner. Nature, 


after all, is not the most stubborn thing in the 
world, and after an hour or two, Frank made up 
his mind that under-ground complaints were of 
no avail ; he began to get tired, and grew sleepy, 
so he measured out with his hands, the length 
and breadth of his bunk for the purpose of lying 
down ; then he was puzzled in what manner to 


bestow his blanket—whether to put it on him, or 
under him, or around him,:or roll it up and place 
it under his head for a pillow—he tried in fact all 
these ways, neither of which suited him; and 
then he discovered all at once that he was not 
without company—rats were running hither and 
thither—over his head and under it, and across 
his feet—scampering one after another, squealing, 
playing, fighting—a perfect pandemonium of rats 
—and then poor Ashdale gave up all hopes of 
rest for that right. He was afraid to lie down and 
sleep ; he had known of prisoners having been 
killed by rats—aye, in New York, such things 
had happened, and nobody wondered at it—no 
one had a right, of course, to ask why such 
things were ; prisoners must look out and not let 
the rats kill them, Frank never had a fit in his 
life, but he thought—Suppose such should be the 
case now? So he rolled his blanket up intoa 
weapon to fight rats with, and he sat upon his 
bunk the remainder of the night, dashing right 
and left, front and rear, and the rats scampered 
and squealed, and the prisoner had a right glori- 
ous revel till morning, which he knew by the rat- 
tle of carts in the street, and a stir overhead, had 
spread her glories over the city. He waited a 
long time after the bustle of the day commenced, 
before he heard any indication of being remem- 
bered, and then the door of his cell was unlocked, 
and a grim looking head peered in, the features 





illumined by the stump of a candle; and then 
a hand thrust in a wooden noggin of water, in 
which swam a half pint dipper, and a tin plate 
with a scanty supply of bread, 

** What is that 2” asked Frank, in a melancho- 
ly voice. 

** Your breakfast,” replied the grim looking 
head. 

‘‘ Ts that all you allow a prisoner here ?” asked 
Frank. 

“Unless he pays for it?” was the short an- 
swer, 

“Can I have what I want by paying for it »” 
again asked Frank. 

‘«« Anything to eat,” was the laconic reply, 

“Then,” said Frank, brightening up a little, 
‘**[ want you to go out and bring me two soft 
boiled eggs, a little toast, and a cup of strong 
coffee.” 

The man disappeared, and in a short time re- 
turned with the order, and Frank made a very re- 
spectable breakfast notwithstanding the rats, 

The man looked in again on him in about half 
an hour. 

**Do you know what I am in here for ?” asked 
Frank. 

** Assault and battery, with intent to kill,” said 
the man, 

«But I didn’t kill him?” said Frank, half in 
query, half in exclamation, as though afraid to 
receive an answer, but yet determined to know 
the worst. 

**Oh, no,” said the man. ‘It didn’t amount to 
much, I guess; for one ef the officers has been to 
see him this morning, and he found him eating 
his breakfast, and he told the officer that it was 
his own fault, and he hoped nothing would be 
done about it.” 

«I give the poor devil credit for more goo 
sense than I thought he possessed,” said Frank, 
springing up with an ecstacy of good feelings. 
«There, you old Cerebus, is a dollar for your 
good news,” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the man, ‘Do you 
want to send for a friend ?” 

‘<Not at present,” replied Frank. ‘I had ra- 
ther wait and see if any of my friends will come 
and see me without sending for them.” 

«There is something in that, sir,” exclaimed 
the turnkey, as he closed the door behind him. 

The first day of his imprisonment proved a 
melancholy one to Ashdale. His only visitors 
were a troublesome lawyer and two newspapet 
reporters. . There is no denying but that he did 
feel the neglect of his friends,and translated every 
sound into the announcement of a familiar face 
The lawyer of course wished to be retained as 
counsel for the prisoner, and the two reporters 
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asked for a detail of the circumstances that led 
to our friend’s being stowed away in limbo, but 
Frank bestowed the first with an assurance that 
he should be his own counsel, and the latter gen- 
tlemen bade him good bye on his assurance that 
he should be compelled to use ungentle means for 
their expulsion. The most tedious day, however, 
will wear away, and the night brought with it a 
repetition of the previous one’s horrors—the same 
solitary watch—the same encounter with rats, 
with the solitary exception that he was vouch- 
safed the use and advantages of a filthy lamp; 
but even in this there was an inconvenience, for 
it nearly filled his cell with its black smoke, 
though its glimmering light afforded him the satis- 
faction of seeing half a score of lusty vermin 
that he had stiffened with his blanket. 

It is only by experience and by degrees that a 
man learns the uses of adversity. Experience is 
asage teacher. There were many little comforts 
that Frank might have added to his cell had he 
have known that asking would have procured 
them. When the man brought him his breakfast 
the next morning, Ashdale remarked that his 
couch of straw and dirty blanket were not the 
most inviting things in the world. 

“Oh you may have as good a bed as you please 
by sending to some of your friends,” said the man. 
“We never denies nobody nothing that they can 
get in reason with the rules and regulations of the 
prison.” 

“Why did you not tell me this when I was 
first put in this miserable hole,” said Frank, im- 
patiently, 

“Well, I thought as how as you wasa lawyer, 
you ought to know these ere things as well as the 
best of us. Besides, how did I know but you 
preferred to sleep on straw, and as to rats, why, 
lor’, sir, we never minds ’em, A rat is an inno- 
cent cretur if you don’t touch him, and I don’t 
know as he’d bite then. Why, there was a lady 
locked in here once for a week, and she cared no 
more for the rats than she did for the old boy 
himself, and that wa’n’t much, let me tell you.” 

“What was she imprisoned for?” inquired 
Frank, 

“Only killing her lover,” grinned the man. 
“She got jealous I b’lieve, and followed him to 


another house, where she stabbed him to the| 
| me ?” asked Frank, a little annoyed at his visitor’s 


heart, He never said nothing after it, except 
‘Damn you!’ and fell stone dead upon the floor.” 
“ And what was done with the woman ?” 
“Put in here, as I told you. But she didn’t 
stay only a week. She contrived to borrow a 
pair of scissors of a friend that came to see her, 
and when she had gone she stabbed herself 
right through and through, and I found her dead 
in the morning on that same bunk, looking as 








calm and as placid as a lamb, only the rats had 
eaten off one side of her face and a part of her 
nose. If it hadn’t have been for the scissors 
which she held in her hands we wouldn’t have 
known but what the rats had committed the sui- 
cide themselves, So you may think yourself re- 
markably lucky.” 

‘<I do, indeed,” said Frank. ‘ Though I hope 
to be excused from sleeping on this bunk, if I am 
compelled to stay in this place another night.” 

** Never fear,” said the man. ‘* Your examina- 
tion will take place to-day; bail will be offered 
you, and if you have any friends, you may sleep 
where you please to-night.” 

“Friends, again!” exclaimed Ashdale, con- 
temptuously. ‘‘ But it is of no consequence, for 
I don’t wonder at their not seeking me in such a 
miserable place as this—I cannot entertain them 
as I or they would wish. I have neither sofas, 
carpets, books, cards nor wine, though I suppose 
these would be given me by condescending to ask * 
for them ?” 

*«[ don’t know, sir,” replied the turnkey ; ‘‘but 
I expect not.” 

** Not if I pay for them ?” 

“Hem! Why—that’s as it may be; perhaps 
you might, and perhaps you might not, though 
money does make a difference sometimes.” 

“| know—I know it. It is the Aladdin’s lamp 
that never ceases to produce all you desire as long 
as you rub it.” 

‘“‘ That is a lamp I never hearn on,” said the 
turnkey. ‘It must be mighty convenient,” 

Saying this the fellow withdrew, and the bolts 
of the rusty lock grated harshly on the ear of the 
prisoner. The gloom of his cell seemed increased 
tenfold, for in his situation there is companion- 
ship in the meanest of our species, and Frank 
was in no mood to commune with himself. He 
was not long, however, to be left alone, for in a 
few minutes he heard steps approaching, the bolts 
of the lock were withdrawn, and the turnkey 
again showed his face for the purpose of intro- 
ducing a visitor. 

“I am sorry, Mr. Ashdale,” said the new 
comer, “ to find you in quarters so uncomfortable, 
and still more sorry for the rashness that caused 
your translation from light to darkness,” 

“Do you come for the purpose of lecturing 
tone and manner, ‘I thought that was left for 
my judge.” 

«« T did not,” said the gentleman. 
pardon, You should recognize me, 
friend,” 

The little light that glimmered into his cell had 
not allowed Frank to see the features of the 
speaker. Taking the lantern from the hands of 


**T beg your 
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the turnkey, he held it close to the face of his 
visitor, and found him to be no other than his 
friend, Mr. Brown, the gentleman of whom he 
had procured an advance of five hundred dollars, 
on the testimony of his being the heir of Hugh 
Drimple. Frank clasped his hand warmly, and 
he felt emotions arising in his breast that he 
thought had been sunk forever. 

“This is kind and thoughtful of you,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Perhaps with the least cause, you are 
the first person who has visited me since I have 
been here, if I except this faithful guardian,” 
pointing to the turnkey, 

«‘T have done nothing out of the way of hu- 
man nature,” said Mr. Brown. ‘‘I should have 
seen you sooner, but I did not wish to come with- 
out being the bearer of good news, In the first 
place I have been to see the person with whom 
your difficulty occurred, His wound is of trifling 
moment, and he feels heartily ashamed of him- 
self. His family blame him as the originator of 
the quarrel, His father tells him that he has acted 
the part of a coward and a bully, and forbids him 
to prosecute on pain of his serious .displeasure— 
that the disgrace of the affair will fall entirely on 
himself, and expose him to the public as a con- 
temptible blackguard.” 

‘«¢ Which the public already know,” said Frank, 

‘** His sister,” continued Mr, Brown, “ is inter- 
ested in the case, and declares that if he don’t let 
it rest where it.is she will never speak to him 
again. She is agirl of spirit, and says if you 
had not have resented the insult which her bro- 
ther imposed upon you, it would have shown you 
wanting in the dignity of manhood, The affair 
will be hushed up as much as possible: no com- 
plaint has been made, you will be examined in an 
hour, no one will appear against you—at the 
worst you will be set at liberty on slight bail, 
which I will give, and that will probably be the 
end of the affair. This man has orders to remove 
you for the present to a more comfortable room, 
where you will have plenty of light and whole- 
some air.” 

** And where he won’t have to fight rats,” said 
the turnkey, looking at Frank as roguishly as a 
grim looking head is capable of looking. 

*“*T am sure,” said Ashdale, “I shall have no 
objections to the latter arrangement, so the sooner 
I have more comfortable apartments, the better 
shall I be pleased.” 

‘«* Then you will please follow me,” said the 
turnkey, and the party left the dark cell and ascen- 
ded a flight of rickety stairs to an upper apart- 
ment, where Frank was comfortably disposed of. 
Mr. Brown bade him a good bye, with the assur- 
ance that he would be in readiness for his security, 
expressing a hope that the disagreeable business 





would be settled in time to allow him his compa- 
ny at dinner, 

“The incident which led to this unfortunate 
business,” said he, ‘* has not lessened you in my 
opinion, It isa dangerous experiment to tempt 
an impulsive and quick tempered man with an 
outrageous and indecent insult—one guilty of the 
act must naturally run his own risk of the conse- 
quences—he must not cal] upon the law to pro- 
tect him from retaliation, Between you and I, | 
am afraid if every man was to act consistent with 
the character of a gentleman, the professors of 
law would be compelled to seek other means to 
procure themselves a livelihood, Mind, I do not 
sustain you, or hold you blameless, in the affair 
with your adversary, at the same time I do not 
know what other remedy you had. You were 
unequal to cope with him, in muscular strength 
or the science of the ring. It seems plain that he 
sought to draw you into an encounter with him- 
self, surrounded, as he was, by his friends. Your 
only chance was to free yourself from their as- 
sault in the manner you did. It is impossible not 
to sympathize with your situation, at the same 
time you very narrowly escaped the brand of a mur- 
derer. You were in the first instance to blame in 
putting yourself in a situation to excuse his be- 
havior to you. Your own folly, or perhaps van- 
ity, sowed the first seed from which has sprung 
this abundant harvest. A gentleman will always 
comport himself in such a manner as to defy the 
spleen of the most quarrelsome, You must ex- 
cuse my plainness—I am your friend, and speak 
plain,” 

‘<] appreciate your motives, if I cannot endorse 
your philosophy,” said Ashdale. “If a prize- 
fighter assaults me, I am at liberty to put him in 
the position of an armed man. He has the use 
of weapons that I know nothing about. | will 
not run, neither will I stand and be disfigured by 
his blows. Of course you understand what I 
consider as my reserved rights, or method of de- 
fence ?” 

“TI see the drift of your argument,” said Mr. 
Brown} “ but you likewise knew that the law 
asks you to retreat until you are cornered, and 
call for assistance, if such is to be obtained.” 

** The law requires me to be a coward,” replied 
Ashdale, tartly. 

“It has a right to require of you the character 
of a good citizen,” said his friend, 


‘Our good citizens are but poor examples, at 
the best. It is hard to practise in our hot mo- 
ments what we teach in our cool ones.” 

‘“‘ At any rate,” said Mr, Brown, “this is a 
subject that argument cannot profit. Public dis- 
cussion wouid be of no advantage, and unanswer- 
able points might be advanced on your side, that 
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would prove, if carried out, injurious to the health 
of public morality. Let us drop the subject.” 

‘« With all my heart,” said Frank. 

The parties separated with mutual expressions 
of good will on both sides, The examination 
took place in an hour afterward. The whole affair 
was viewed in the light of a common assault, the 
burden of the offence bearing on the first offender, 
No regular complaint had been entered, Frank’s 
opponent refused to appear—said his wound was 
amere scratch. The prisoner was reprimanded 
and discharged without bail. In fact no distinct 
proof was elicited that Ashdale had wounded his 
adversary at all. He was congratulated warmly 
by his friends, and departed, once more at liberty, 
to dine with his friend Brown, according to agree- 
ment. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Ir is a difficult thing to make a certainty of any- 
thing, disappointment is so constant an attendant ; 
and if such were not the case our pleasures would 
lose one half their merit. It is folly to set our 
hearts too warmly on any anticipation of future 
gratification, the sun that comes glowing out of 
the blue horizon of the morning is so apt to hide 
its evening beams in a cloud, 

We have seen that the Burneys had already 
waited half the day of Ashdale’s expected arrival 
in Philadelphia: the remaining half of course 
sunk into the bosom of night with no signs of 
their invited guest. Mr. Burney got fidgety, Mrs. 
B. thought it was “foolish to count much on the 
whims of a young man,” and Ellen, if anything, 
grew more gay and noisy as hour after hour pass- 
ed away, each one lessening the probability of 
Ashdale’s appearance. She ceased practising her 
new music, and made her piano ring with her old 
accustomed airs. As the evening wore away the 
few friends that had been invited by the family to 
give a welcome to their guest, departed one by 
one, and left Mr. Burney and his lady to wonder 
what could be the cause of Ashdale’s non-appear- 
ance, 

“A giddy young fellow, probably,” sighed 
Mrs. B., ‘‘ who does not regard the honor of a 
promise. He will be likely to come when he 
gets ready.” 

“Don’t talk foolish, wife,” said her husband. 
“You are always hatching up something against 
persons whose notions do not exactly chime with 
your ideas of punctilio.” 

“But, Mr. Burney—” 

“But, Mrs. Burney, it is of no use for us to 
discuss the subject any further. When Mr. Ash- 
dale does come he will no doubt be able to explain 
to your satisfaction why he did not make his ap- 
pearance according to promise, There are a thou- 
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sand sensible reasons why he might not have left 
New York this morning.” 

‘* Well, well, I can only say that you had bet- 
ter make your business with him as brief as pos- 
sible, and let him return to New York among his 
companions, Take my word for it, heis a harem 
scarem, good for nothing fellow.” 

“Take my word for it, Mrs. B., you are a fool- 
ish old woman.” 

‘* Now are you not ashamed, Mr. Burney. I 
am sure I am not as old as yourself, and you 
know that you are not forty till next March,” 

“‘ Forty-seven, wife, forty-seven ; and we were 
both born in the same month, unless your birth 
was falsely entered in your mother’s bible.” 

‘** You are always contradicting me,” said Mrs. 
Burney, pettishly. ‘I shall leave you and Ellen 
together, and you can contradict each other as 
much as you please.” And the matron left the 
room, and retired to her own apartment. Mr. 
Burney and his daughter thought of nothing to 
converse about. The ill temper of Mrs. B. had 
thrown a shadow over their feelings. They sat 
together a half hour without exchanging a word, 
until Ellen began to yawn, when her father throw- 
ing down a book that he had been reading, told 
her she had better go to bed, which fatherly ad- 
vice she followed with true obedience. He did 
not sit long alone, but taking a light, he followed 
in the direction pointed out by the retreating form 
of his patient-suffering spouse a short time be- 
fore. 

The following morning found the family stir- 
ring at an early hour, they having slept away all 
their ill humor of the previous evening. Mr. 
Burney ate his breakfast, and departed for his 
office, having made up his mind not to spare fur- 
ther thought about Ashdale, concluding of course 
that he would leave New York at his own con- 
venience, and without unreasonable delay. The 
mother and daughter passed away the time in their 
own way. Noon came, and still no tidings of 
Ashdale, Ellen went out to spend the afternoon 
with a friend. Toward night, however, Mr. Bur- 
ney came into the parlor where his wife was sit- 
ting, with a newspaper in his hand, and wearing 
a most grave and solemn countenance, Without 
speaking a word, he sat down, unfolded the paper, 
hemmed slightly, crossed his legs, and commenced 
reading as follows: 

“* A very serious affray took place last evening 
in one of our fashionable refectories. A wildand 
reckless young fellow, whose position, as the son 
of one of our most respectable and wealthy mer- 
chants, should teach him the rules of decency, 
assaulted a young lawyer by the name of Ash- 
dale, by throwing a glass of liquor in his face for 
the whim of a bet. Words and blows ensued, 
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which finally led to our fashionable rowdy’s being 
stabbed in the shoulder by Ashdale. It was at 


relative to Ashdale’s encounter and imprisonment, 
It was next to impossible for Ellen not to think 


first thought that the wound was serious, if not | of the young gentleman with interest, since her 
mortal, but we are happy, for the sake of the| thoughts had been in a manner forced into that 
young person inflicting the blow, to learn that the} channel by the direction of her father, and the 
consequences are slight. Ashdale is imprisoned, | letter from her friend. That interest of course 
awaiting an examination. Bail will be offered, if | was not lessened by believing that Ashdale was 


necessary, though we think the wounded man 
will not cause any complaint to be entered.” 

“There, Mrs. Burney, you have now the cause 
why our expected guest did not arrive. I am 
afraid he has got into an unpleasant scrape.” 

“Tam afraid, Mr. B., that you are altogether 
too hasty in inviting a person of whose character 
you were altogether ignorant, to share the hospi- 
talities of your family. I am sure if he had been 
a proper man, he would not have been in a situa- 
tion to be insulted by an individual who is in the 
habit of visiting drinking houses.” 

“That is woman’s philosophy, to a T.” said 
Mr. Burney. 

‘Tt is true philosophy, nevertneless, let me tell 
you, Mr. Burney, and if you take my advice, 
you will transact your business with this Mr. 
Ashdale as soon as possible, and as far outside 
the precincts of your own family as convenient.” 

“* Mrs, Burney, you are always so very ultra 
in your opinions. We have already invited Mr. 
Ashdale to stop with us during his stay in Phila- 
delphia. He will no doubt be out on bail, as I 
cannot imagine his offence to be unpardonable, 
and we cannot, of course, retract our invitation.” 

“ But at least will he not have delicacy enough 
to stay away after what has occurred, I suppose 
you likewise intend that Ellen shall receive him 
as you first proposed ?” 

“Hem! Ellen, I hope, isa girl of sense. We 
have not heard yet the particulars of the affair. I 
am in hopes that Ashdale can excuse himself for 
his conduct.” 

‘<I can’t see how a man can excuse himself for 
stabbing his fellow.” 

*« There may be cases where circumstances are 
extremely palliating. However, neither of us 
will be likely to gain anything by our discus- 
sion,” 

Mr. Burney threw the paper on the table and 
left the room, and Mrs, Burney went to look after 
tea. 

They had not been absent from the room many 
minutes before Ellen entered. Throwing off her 
shawl, she sat down upon the sofa with a sigh 
that indicated fatigue. Seeing the paper on the 
table she took it up and commenced reading. Al- 
most the first paragraph that met her eye, was the 
one which her father had read but a few minutes 
before to Mrs. Burney. A slight flush of the 
cheek was perceptible as she perused the incident 





the genuine heir of Mr. Drimple, the mysterious- 
ness of whose will had thrown a shade of ro- 
mance around him. She was young and impul- 
sive, and she believed that she could easily under- 
stand why a man should use a weapon to protect 
himself against the assaults of a professed bully. 
She never thought of the moral influence that a 
few such examples would have upon the commu- 
nity—she forgot, if such things were counten- 
anced, that a precedent would be established that 
would lead to the most serious results, Youth is 
ever too warm to weigh causes and effects in a just 
balance—not from a particular fault of nature— 
but from an over-thoughtless generousness of 
feeling, that prompts them to avenge injuries as 
soon as committed, and to excuse the same in 
others. In short, Ellen came to this conclusion— 
if Ashdale was so grossly insulted by a person of 
superior strength or pugilistic skill, for the pw- 
pose of drawing him into an encounter, he was jus- 
tified in using the first weapon that came to his 
hand, to protect himself against maletreatment, 
After she had pondered several minutes upon the 
circumstances, her parents entered the room. 

** Well, Ellen,” said her father, ** what do you 
think of the news? for I perceive you have been 
reading the paper.” 

“Very unfortunate, indeed,” replied Ellen, 
** but I do not see how it could have been other- 
wise.” 

‘“‘ How very unlike your mother. Ashdale is 
ruined in her opinion, unless he accomplishes 
something akin to a miracie to gain her good 
opinion.” 

“Ellen is only a child yet,” said her mother. 
“A little experience will teach her a world of 
knowledge.” 

“T shall try to avoid that kind of knowledge 
that lessens my opinion of human nature,” said 
Elien. ‘*Generous natures, according to your 
standard, are not so abundant, that we should 
allow prejudice to annihilate the few that yet Jin- 
ger among us as beacon lights to guide us from 
the dark valley of bigotry.” 

*] hope, Ellen,” said her mother, ‘‘ you do not 
mean to take sides with Ashdale ?” 

‘*T mean not to condemn him until he has been 
tried by public opinion.” 

‘You are right, Ellen,” said her father, “and 
as your mother does not agree with us on this 
subject, we had better drop it until we are pos- 
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sessed of the particulars. I think I have no fear 
of the result. We shall see him shortly, know 
the whole story, and then we can judge for our- 
selves.” 

The reader will bear in mind that on the very 
day that the Burneys received the intelligence of 
Frank’s imprisonment, he dined with his friend, 
Mr. Brown. He was gratified by Mr. Brown’s 
justification of the act that led to his temporary 
suspension of liberty, and on the same afternoon 
he departed for Philadelphia, having received the 
congratulation of his friends, upon the successful 
termination of his difficulties, But his chiefest 
pleasure was in rceiving a letter from young —— 
fully exonerating him from any blame in the affair 
that had been brought about by his own incivility, 
and apologizing very handsomely for the insult 
that had been offered. This note Frank was care- 
ful to preserve. He arrived in Philadelphia on 
the morning after his departure, and presented 
himself at an early hour at the office of Mr. Bur- 
ney, who, considering circumstances, received 
him quite cordially. Some conversation occurred 
respecting his late difficulties, that induced Frank 
toshow Mr. Burney the letter he had received 
from his late adversary. This settled the ques- 
tion at once. Mr, Burney shook him by the 
hand, congratulated him upon his good fortune, 
and concluded by asking him to his house, leav- 
ing word at the office that he was engaged for the 
day. 





THE MERCER’S WIFE. 
CHAPTER I. 


THE TRANSMUTATION. 


E who has looked into Stow or 

any other writer on the antiqui- 

ties of London (if he be a 

Cockney, we will not suppose 

he has not), will learn that in 

days of yore, Bucklersbury 

was inhabited by dealers in 

drugs and simples. 

all other localities of the great 

metropolis, it has changed its 

aspect, and all trades exist or 

thrive where the herbs and 

*«*pothecaries’ stuff’ once 

wasted their fragrance. °T is 

true that one warehouse of 

this description still remains (we know not whe- 
ther it has descended from father to son since 


Stow wrote), at the corner of Barge Yard ; but | 


there is no other establishment of the kind, that 


But, like | 
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we know of, in this neighborhood. Bucklers- 
bury is now noted for its eating-houses, which 
are, we believe, superior to any of the kind in 
London, There is also a coffee house y’cleped 
the Imperial, where, with every comiort, a lun- 
cheon, a dinner, or a cup of tea, may be obtained 
‘upon the most honorable terms,” and in a sigle 
of neatness, not to say luxury,at which our fore- 
fathers would have marveled. What would not 
have ‘glorious John,” who, we are told, dined 
at a threepenny ordinary, said of and felt at such 
a place as this! Even ‘ honest Ben” might have 
felt more at his ease, and left us no fewer of his 
|fancies. We have always been friends to these 
| establishments, first, because they afford rest and 
refreshment at a very reasonable rate to those 
whose avocations compel them to spend the greater 
part of the day in the city; and secondly, because 
they have taught young men to be content witha 
cup of wholesome coffee and the magazines and 
newspapers, instead of seeking excitement in the 
bottle. Though our nature is social, essentially 
social, we abhor drunkenness from our very soul, 
and therefore we say, long live those establish- 
ments where the cup may be had that ‘ comfort- 
eth the braine and helpeth digestion.” 

But (lest the reader should imagine that, like 
George Morland who painted out his ale-house 
scores, we have run up a score at the Imperial, 
and are writing a puff for the prgprietor, to get 
ourselves out of the debt), we must leave modern 
Bucklersbury and tell our friends something about 
it ‘* ages agone.” 

In the reign of Henry the Fourth, there stood 
in Bucklersbury, a few doors from the end of 
Walbrook, an ancient house, with an ornamented 
gable, surmounted by a weathercock. Its upper 
stories jutted over the footpath, and its windows 
on the ground-floor were well defended by stout 
iron bars, Besides these precautions of the occu- 
pant, the shutters were always kept closed barred, 
|and the door was upon all occasions first opened 
| with a chain attached to it, in order that the visi- 
|tor, if an unwelcome one, might be excluded if 
desirable or expedient. Here dwelt Moses Lyons, 
|a remnant of the scattered tribe of Israel. Why 
| he was suffered to dwell there, was perhaps best 
| known to some of the aldermen and spendthrifts 
jofthatday, Atany rate, he was permitted to take 
|up his abode in Bucklersbury, instead of among 
|the people of his own nation, in the quarter allot- 
|ted to the Jews in London. Moses had all the 
| rapacity and cunning of his tribe ; but could now 
jand then do a kind act even to those whose reli- 
gion he disdained, and who held him in detesta- 
|tion and abhorrence. 

At the close of a fine summer’s day, while the 
bells were ringing for even-song, a youth of slen- 
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der frame, clad like a page of that period, with a 
hood of purple velvet, and a jerkin of the same 
color, hose of murrey-colored serge, and long 
piked shoes, came tripping down Bucklersbury, 
flourishing his light staff, and affecting the air 
coxcombical. From the embroidered belt with 
which he was girded, hung a short broad weapon 
resembling a wood-knife, and underneath the belt 
was stuffed a small elongated bag, the two ends of 
which seemed loaded with something which was 
certainly heavy, if it was not valuable. The 
youth proceeded direct to the house of Moses 
Lyons, and rapped with his staff on the door. 
The summons was not heeded, for Moses was 
often annoyed by “runaway knocks” from the 
*prentices and idle boys in that neighborhood. 
The knocking was repeated again and again, and 
at length a small wicket was opened in the huge 
door, and a visage appeared of such surpassing 
and disgusting ugliness, such a libel on the human 
face divine, that the young man recoiled before it. 
It was Rachael, the Jew’s housekeeper. 

** What want ye?” queried the beldame, in a 
tone that was anything but inviting. 

“* Thy master,” was the laconic reply. 

** What would ye have with him this evening ? 
he hath gone to his bed, and will not be disturb- 
ed.” 

“*Humph !” said the youth, tapping nervously 
with his heel on the ground, “that’s unlucky, 
mine ancient portress ; but say I have a pawn, a 
jewel of price.” 

Instantly the hideous face disappeared, the huge 
chain which helped to secure the door was heard 
to fall, and sundry bolts creaked and groaned. 
Immediately after, the door opened slowly, and 
the page entered, the bolts and chain being again 
put in requisition, as it closed upon him. 

Hobbling along the gloomy passage, and beck- 
oning the page to follow her, old Rachael bade 
him wait for a moment at the door of a room 
which she entered. A moment after, he was ush- 
ered into the presence of Moses the usurer, who, 
seated at a table, was busily employed in making 
entries in a large account book with huge black 
clasps. 

“* Well, what ish it you want thish late hour,” 
inquired the usurer, eyeing the page with a scru- 
tinizing glance. 

“I want money, Moses,” said the youth, with 
an embarrassed look, “‘and men say you have 
plenty—that a legion of angels are at your bid- 
ding.” 

** The world ish fond of falsehoods, young man. 
I am not rich: I am old and poor; but what have 
you got in that leetle bag 7” 

The page drew forth the bag from under his 
girdle, and emptied its contents upon the table— 





sundry costly rings, a gold chain, a rich carcanet 
of jewels, and a clasp set with large rubies, 

‘* I would fain exchange these baubles for coin,” 
said he, 

The Jew’s eyes were instantly fixed on these 
articles of bijouterie, and counting them over, he 
asked his visitor whether he wished to pledge or 
dispose of them at once. 

** Give me what thou canst for them,” said the 
page, ‘my master hath no farther need of them : 
he needs the current coin.” 

**What moneys does he want for them ?” in- 
quired the old fellow, with the characteristic cau- 
tion of his race, 

‘‘ Fifty gold nobles,” replied the page. 

“Fifty gold noblesh!” echoed the Jew with 
feigned surprise, though he well knew the articles 
before him were worth half as much again, ‘your 
master ish mad, young mans.” 

*‘ Very likely,” observed the page dryly; “but 
he wants fifty nobles for those ornaments, never- 
theless,” 

** But I cannot give such a sum.” 

*‘ Then I can try some Christian, who hath a 
conscience,” and the youth began to gather up the 
different objects, and deposit them again in his 
bag. 

I will give you forty-five nobles,” said Moses, 
«and a basilard of fine almain work for thyself, 
to boot.” 

The Jew thought this last offer would be « clen- 
cher—he had often used the same means with the 
servants and retainers of those who had stood in 
the like need, and he was therefore rather sur- 
prised to find that he had not gained his point in 
this instance, But he had little time to marvel at 
the youth’s honesty, and seeing him deposit the 
last article in the bag, he hastily took from an 
iron chest a bag of gold, and began to fumble 
with the string with which it was tied, muttering 
to himself all the while, ‘ Feefty noblesh ! feefty 
noblesh ! it ish a ransom for an earl.” 

The page watched him closely, as he counted 
out the broad pieces, and observed with a smile 
that he had only given forty-eight. 

** Ah! plesh my shoul,” exclaimed the Israelite, 
drawing forth two more pieces, and adding.them 
to the heap, “I am getting old, my eyesh are bad, 
young man.” 

“They will prove a measuring cast with thy 
conscience, Moses,” said the youth; and placing 
the nobles in his bag, he tucked it under his girdle 
and departed. 


CHAPTER II, 


THE RENCONTRE. 
Tue page, on regaining the street, heard the bolts 
and bars again creaking under the hand of the 
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Jew’s housekeeper, who never wished him good 
even, but seemed rather to rejoice that her master 
had dispatched him so promptly. He bounded up 
Bucklersbury with a light step, and was just pass- 
ing into the Chepe, when the narrow entrance of 
the street was darkened by a figure at which the 
page “‘ startled like a guilty thing.” It was now 
twilight, but he quickly recognized the features of 
the sober-clad citizen who was advancing toward 
him, To a casual passenger the tremor which 
shook the young man’s frame might appear like a 
fit, and so indeed it was; but no one of the ordi- 
nary kind. His heightened color changed to ashy 
paleness; his knees smote each other, and sup- 
porting himself on his light staff, he seemed to 
gasp for breath. 

“ Hey dey!” cried the sober-looking, and grave- 
ly-clad citizen, advancing toward the trembling 
figure, whom his presence had so much alarmed. 
“You are ill, young sir! prithee take my arm for 
awhile, and move into the Chepe, where the air 
is fresher.” 

The page hurriedly pulled his hood over his 
face and spoke not, but he waved his hand and 
shook his head, in a manner that indicated his un- 
willingness to accept the offer of assistance. 

“What! you refuse to take the arm of an 
honest citizen! thy betters have leant upon it ere 
how, young man.” 

Still the youth remained silent, and with his 
head averted. The citizen smiled bitterly, and 
again addressed him. 

“Why, what ails thee, young man? does my 
presence offend? I wot not that there was aught 
terrible in Matthew Fitz-Arnold—prithee throw 
off thy hood, and this fit will leave thee in a 
trice,” 

As he spoke, he laid one hand on the youth’s 
shoulder, and with the other made an attempt to 
unclasp his hood ; but the page, evidently alarmed 
at his pertinacity, freed himself in an instant, and 
laid his hand on his dagger. Master Arnold, ap- 
parently startled at this demonstration, recoiled 
from the object of his attentions, and at the same 
moment a voice saluted him in no very courteous 
accents, 

“How now, gaffer! what has the youth done 
to offend thee »” 

The citizen turned, and beheld the person who 
had accosted him—a tall, elegant figure gaily ap- 
paraled, and girt with a handsome broad belt 
sustaining a sword and dagger. The half hood 
which he wore was of scarlet richly embroidered, 
and set off the dark locks which clustered about 
his temples. His complexion was pale, but his 
eye was bright and piercing; and a beautifully 
formed aquiline nose—a rare feature in an English 
face—contributed dignity to a countenance, which 





many a city dame had considered passing comely. 
Sir Mark Courtenay was, in fact, the handsomest 
man within the city gates, and it must also be said 
to his shame that he was the most vicious. He 
had wasted a princely fortune in riot and debau- 
chery, and had for sometime been living, to use 
a modern phrase, ‘‘ on his wits ;” which is as 
much as to say, in a manner no one knew pre- 
cisely how. Wealthy men of rank had long since 
discarded him ; and the citizens, with few excep- 
tions, were ill-inclined to brook his haughty tem- 
per; but enough of Sir Mark and his qualities for 
the present. The citizen whom he had addressed 
so rudely, was nota man to be bullied; he hadin 
his youth been a soldier, and was a man of stal- 
wart frame and tried courage: he replied to the 
uncivil words which had been addressed to him in 
a manner that indicated something more than mere 
indignation. 

“Ho! good Sir Poppinjay! dost thou set thy 
feathers at me ?” 

«Ay, Sir Mercer!” was the reply; ‘‘’gainst 
thee or thine—let the boy pass; what has he done 
to merit thy rudeness ?” 

‘He is a graceless gangrel,” said the citizen, 
grinding his teeth with rage ; ‘* and thou—art an 
ass, and I will crop thy ears if thou art malapert.” 

The knight laughed aloud, but it was a forced 
laugh, and his left hand mechanically clutched the 
scabbard of his sword, as if to prepare for an en- 
counter which he saw was inevitable. 

“Ha! by the mass!” cried he, ‘‘ thou art mad, 
sir mercer. Ass though I be, I will not be ridden 
by a cuckoldy lout like thyself. What the good 
day, are we to—” 

The remainder of his speech was cut short by 
the violent gestures of Master Fitz-Arnold, whose 
rage seemed to have reached its climax, at this 
last epithet. His gray eyes flashed fiercely on the 
gallant who had uttered it, and then on the page, 
who stood a mute, though by no means uncon- 
cerned spectator of the brawl. At length his ire 
found vent in a torrent of incoherent abuse, which 
he crowned by spitting in Courtenay’s handsome 
face. This was enough: swords were unsheath- 
ed in an instant, and several ineffectual blows 
were exchanged. The weapons clashed sharply, 
and the page uttered a cry of alarm. Suddenly, 
several citizens who had been attracted to the spot 
by the noise of fighting, entered Bucklersbury ; 
and the foremost of them, unsheathing his sword, 
struck in between the combatants, and prevented 
further mischief. 

“Unhand me, and let me cut the dog’s throat,” 
cried Fitz-Arnold, who, foaming and struggling 
in the grasp of his friend and neighbor Peter 
Neave, of the West Cheap, seemed by no means 
pleased with this interruption. ‘ Unhand me, I 
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say—I would slay my brother for that vile 
word ;” but his friend held him fast, while Cour- 
tenay, who had been released from the hands of 
the others upon a promise that he would not re- 
new the combat, sheathed his sword and adjusted 
his apparel. 

“* We shall meet again,” said he, in a calm tone, 
to his antagonist. 

‘“‘ The blessed Virgin grant me that boon !” cried 
the mercer, ‘and if I don’t humble thy saucy 
crest, I pray heaven mine may be forever laid 
low.” 

The knight uttered not a word in reply, but 
making a very significant and provoking gesture 
to the enraged citizen, he turned on his heel and 
walked leisurely down Bucklersbury. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE DISCLOSURE. 


Tue crowd which had been drawn together by the 
scuffle described in the previous chapter, quickly 
dispersed, and Master Neave led his friend and 
gossip into the Chepe, anxious to know the cause 
of the quarrel. It should be mentioned that, in 
the hight of the tumult, the page had decamped 
no one knew whither, Master Fitz-Arnold re- 
plied to his friends questions by monosyllables 
only ; but when Neave stopped at his own door, 
he readily accepted an invitation to supper. 

Neave was a rigid bachelor, but a good-hearted 
fellow, and as the two friends sat at supper, it 
was -evident that some secret grief gnawed the 
heart of Matthew Fitz-Arnold : he ate not, spoke 
not, but sighed incessantly. At length Neave 
pushed his trencher from before him, and looking 
inquiringly in the face of his friend, thus address- 
ed him: 

“* Matthew Fitz-Arnold, my honored friend, 
what mean these meagrims ? you sigh like a lover, 
though more vehemently, but you have passed 
the age for such follies, and art, besides, wedded 
to a woman whom most men account exceeding 
fair—you have——” 

Here Neave’s address was suddenly stopped ; 
he observed that Fitz-Arnold’s lip quivered, and 
that he touched utwittingly upon a disagreeable 
subject; but ere he could change the theme, the 
mercer burst into tears and sobbed like a school- 
boy. 

The tears of bearded men are of all others the 
most distressing, The sorrow and the tears of in- 
fancy are transient, and those of women are but 
as the heat drops of a summer’s day—soon dried 
and soon forgotten. Far different are those which 
relieve, while they convulse the proud and un- 
yielding heart of man, So thought Peter Neave ; 
and as he witnessed his friend’s grief, the tears 





stood in his own eyes, Neave’s astonishment, 
however, was fully as great as his sympathy. 

“Why, neighbor Fitz-Arnold! why my hon- 
ored friend and gossip !” cried he, ‘* what means 
this fit? I never saw a tear‘in thy eye before.” 

The mercer responded by a deep and long drawn 
sigh. ‘* Neave,” said he, “I am the most wretch- 
ed of men!” 

“‘ Nay, nay, friend Matthew, you rave—this is 
but a fantasy—some witch hath charmed ye.” 

“Ay, witch indeed!” screamed the mercer, 
starting up, and pacing hurriedly to and fro, 
‘“* Wicked and wanton, as she is fair and winning ! 
Peter Neave, I was once happy, and had a virtu- 
ous wife—I am now—(he crashed a bitter oath) 
what that vile coxcomb styled me: and you, you 
Neave, stepped between me and mine enemy,” 

** thought it a common street brawl, and you 
know well that these poppinjays are always fa- 
vored, let the quarrel end as it may,” remarked 
Neave, in atone which showed that he was not 
pleased at the reflection, ‘‘ Sam Basing was fined 
three marks for ruffling with one of these gentry 
last Shrovetide, and lost his thumb to boot.” 

‘Tt would have given a hundred marks,” cried 
Fitz-Arnold, “to have cleft the knave to the 
chine; but we shall meet yet. Neave, Neave, 
thank the saints thou art a bachelor.” 

Here Fitz-Arnold grasped his friend’s arm tight- 
ly, and his voice fell until it reached a scarcely 
audible whisper. 

“Saw ye a boy in the crowd to-night?” he 
asked, 

“Ay, gossip, he had a purple hood; a iair 
stripling, with a lady face; at least so it seemed 
to me; but there was little light, ye wot.” 

** Whither did he fly 2” 

“Of a truth I cannot tell: I took no special 
note of him,” 

“‘ That boy—that page was a woman !” said the 
mercer, vehemently, 

Neave gave a prolonged whe—w ! and muttered 
something about the city being scandalized by 
such doings. 

‘* Thou hast more to marvel at,” said the mer- 
cer; * that woman was thy friend's wife—was Is- 
abel Fitz-Arnold!” 

Neave looked awfully blank at this strange an- 
nouncement; but recovering from the surprise 
which it had occasidned him, he ejaculated, “It 
cannot be, gossip; thou art dreaming.” 

“Would to God it were so,” exclaimed Fitz- 
Amold, as his eyes again swam with tears, 
“prove to me that it is a cheat upon my senses, 
and I will, wealthy though I be, exchange all I 
possess for a pedlar’s pack, and a light heart; 
but, no, no, no, *tis too true, Neave; all I have 
heard is confirmed, Yet, beshrew me if [’m not 
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ashamed of these tears for the loss of one so 
worthless. Revenge is still left me, and revenge 
I will have, though I die in achieving it.” 

“[ would fain believe that thou art deceived,” 
said the goldsmith. ‘* You will bring the gallant 
who has done you this shame before the mayor ?” 

“No, Neave,” said the mercer, in a cool deter- 
mined tone, brushing away with the sleeve of his 
doublet the tear that still lingered on his cheek, 
«] will not proclaim my shame at Cross or Con- 
duit; I will meet the villain who has robbed me 
of that I valued most, and carve my vengeance on 
his brazen front, or meet the death I now covet— 
[am resolved. Hearken :—I have learnt all from 
my wife’s maid. My good name is dishonored, 
and my valuables converted to the use of that vile 
felon. This day—this very evening—my grace- 
less partner, in. the disguise of a page, pledged 
with a Jew in Bucklersbury, sundry trinkets, 
which I valued highly. Her Leman, who dared 
not be the bearer of them, hovered about the neigh 
borhood—oh that the crafty rogue had conveyed 
them thither himself!—Well, mark: I met the 
wife of my bosom in that unseemly garb—she 
quailed like the partridge when the hawk hangs 
in the air—but I feigned not to know her, A 


grevous fit o’ertook her, and I proffered my arm, 
when, on the instant, up came my enemy—thou 


knowest the rest.” 

“Nothing,” observes Lord Bacon, openeth 
the heart like a true friend. . Fitz-Arnold thus 
unburdened himself of the grievous load that had 
oppressed him for some days past. Neave en- 
deavored to console him’; but like Rachael, he 
refused to be comforted, and shortly quitted his 
friend’s house, with reiterated vows of vengeance, 
on the author of his unhappiness, 


CHAPTER Iv, 


THE DOUBLE TRIAL. 


Wunre Fitz-Arnold sat with his friend, his guilty 
partner, in the belief that her disguise was im- 
penetrable, hurried through the streets in an agony 
of grief and shame; but she had gone too far to 
abandon the designs she meditated, and trusted to 
her reaching home before her husband. This she 
accomplished, A small door at the rear of a 
goodly house in Aldermanbury, hastily opened 
with a key which she drew from her bosom, and 
Isabel Fitz-Arnold reached her chamber unperceiv- 
ed by all in the house, except her maid, who was 
instantly in attendance, 
_ “Oh Madge,” said the dame, throwing herself 
into a large arm chair, and gasping for breath— 
“I have seen my husband 2 

She unclasped her hood, and drawing from her 
head, her long dark tresses descended over her 





shoulders, while her flushed cheek and dilated 
eye, told how fierce a storm agitated her heaving 
bosom. Fatigue, fright, and uncertainty as to the 
fate of those she had left engaged in mortal com- 
bat, combined to complete her bewilderment. 

«Be calm, madam,” said the damsel, “ prithee 
be calm, and shift this strange gear—my master 
will return anon.” 

“Calm, didst thou say, wench—’t is impossible! 
he may not return again. I left him blade to 
blade, and foot to foot with Courtenay ; oh that 
I could know the issue of the brawl. He may be 
slain—Courtenay may be slain—and I—I, Madge, 
am wretched, though safe and beyond suspicion.” 
She shed a torrent of scalding tears, and then, as 
if relieved by them, began deliberately to divest 
herself of the unseemly garb she had assumed, 

Like all tale tellers, when they bring their cha- 
racters into a scrape, we ere here compelled to 
say, that we must leave much to the imagination 
of our readers, who will therefore be pleased to 
picture to themselves, according to their several 
fancies, the lamentable situation of Mistress Fitz- 
Arnold, She had forfeited forever her good name, 
and spurned the affection of a worthy man, fora 
worthless coxcomb, whose only recommendation 
was a pleasing address and a handsome figure. 
She was now beginning to feel the effects of her 
folly and wickedness, To think on the probable 
issue of the combat, the death of either of the 
combatants, was madness. Should Courtenay 
fall, she would then be bereft of the man for 
whom she had sacrificed every consideration, On 
the contrary, should her husband be overpowered 
by his more youthful adversary, she would, 
though unwittingly, be implicated in his destruc- 
tion. Her uncertainty in this respect was, how- 
ever, soon relieved ; she had scarcely assumed her 
appropriate attire, when the noise of Fitz-Arnold’s 
arrival caused her heart to leap within her bosom 
Courtenay must then have fallen! She descended 
to meet her husband in a small room below, where 
supper had been laid. 

The mercer sat in his large carved high-backed 
arm chair, and though his look was calm, the 
nervous tapping of his foot on the oak floor was 
not unobserved by his wife. He raised his head 
on her entrance, and his rigid features assumed a 
look of stern severity. The lady attempted to 
speak, but her tongue refused to articulate, and 
she sunk into a chair, 

“How now, mistress!” 
‘* what ails you ?” 

‘*«T am faint, sweetheart,” said the guilty wife, 
as her pale face gradually assumed a still more 
pallid hue: agony had stiffened her usually bright 
and handsome features into the rigidity of marble, 
and the heart of Fitz-Arnold, much as she had 


cried Fitz-Arnold, 
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caused him to suffer, almost relented when he saw 
the awful change in that lovely countenance : her 
eyes became fixed and glassy, and her very lips, 
—those bright pouting lips, which but three years 
agone had pronounced the vow of eternal love 
and constancy, became blue, like those of a corpse. 

“She believes her Leman dead,” thought the 
mercer—* ’tis for him she feels—I will torment 
her yet;” and the spark of compassion, which 
had been kindled for a moment in his bosom, was 
quenched forever by that bitter reflection. 

Meanwhile, his wretched wife, making an effort 
to recover her composure, endeavored to divert 
attention from herself. 

“Husband, dear husband,” said she, “ you 
seem il] at ease.” 

**T am,” said the mercer, with bitter emphasis, 

** You are chafed and weary ?” 

““ I am,” 

“* Who has angered you 2?” 

Here mistress Fitz-Arnold rising from her seat, 
advanced, and laid her small white trembling 
hand upon her husband’s shoulder. 

“‘T have had a ruffle with a stranger in Buck- 
lersbury,” said the mercer. 

“Holy mother ! and you are hurt ?” 

*‘ No, i’ faith; Jam returned scathless ; but it 
is not so with mine adversary.” 

‘* Hast thou slain him then ?” she inquired with 
startling earnestness. 

“I believe so,” replied Fitz-Arnold, raising his 
head. 

Scarcely, however, had he uttered the words, 
when his wife fell heavily at his feet, as if struck 
by lightning. 

““What ho! Madge! Walter! Sam! help !— 
your mistress is dead !” shouted the mercer, snatch- 
ing up the senseless form of his wife from the 
floor, and violently ringing a bell which stood on 
the table. His two apprentices and the maid 
rushed into the room in alarm, and while they 
endeavored to revive their mistress, the citizen 
paced hurriedly up and down the apartment, a 
prey to a thousand conflicting feelings. Isabel 
Fitz-Arnold was borne to her chamber in a state 
of utter insensibility, from which she did not re- 
cover until several hours afterward. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE FLIGHT. 
Matruew Fitz-Arnold was not naturally an un- 
feeling man, but insult had steeled his heart: he 
felt that he had received an injury beyond repara- 
tion: his domestic peace had been invaded, and 
his wife's affections forever estranged from him ; 
he dreaded the ridicule of the fool and the knave : 





his shame was published to the world; yet all 
this was but light, when he thought on the effect 
which his feigned tale of Courtenay’s death had 
produced upon his guilty partner—that thought 
seared his brain, and rendered him insensible to 
remorse or pity. Like all peaceably-disposed men, 
when once roused, he was difficult to appease; 
and if his rage did not at once burst upon his 
wife, it was only because he meditated some deep 
and direful plan of vengeance. Isabel Fitz-Arnold 
had yet to learn that her husband knew of her 
infidelity ; she trusted to her maid, who, however, 
by threats and promises of reward, had been in- 
duced to disclose everything. Every act of her 
mistress was duly noted and related to the mercer, 
who waited only for an opportunity to crush his 
enemy. 

A calm bright evening had succeeded a warm 
sultry day, and the sun, still lingering above the 
horizon, glared on the housetops and weather- 
cocks of the little town of Acton. The roaring 
of the smith forge in the High-street had ceased, 
and the begrimed Cylop himself was standing at 
the door of his smithy, conversing with one or two 
of his neighbors. The subject of their gossip is 
not recorded, but doubtless it partook of the same 
character with that of such confabulations at the 
present day. The conversazione was for a mo- 
ment interrupted by the passing of some stran- 
gers, whom we must pause to describe. Side by 
side rode a man of handsome and gailant aspect, 
and a lady, whose face, half hidden as it was by 
her wimple and gorget, yet showed a pair of eyes 
of surpassing brightness, Behind them, on 1a- 
ther a spare-looking horse, rode a boy with a 
saucy-looking face, shaded by a profusion of long 
light hair ; he had charge of a large leathern bag, 
or valise, which was strapped to the saddle, and 
he stared impudently at the towns-people, and 
leered at the windows as he passed along. The 
travelers did not halt in the town, but seemed ra- 
ther anxious to proceed onward ; yet their transit 
was not unobserved, 

‘‘ They are a gallant couple,” said the smith. 


« P}l venture a pottle they’re runaways,” ob- 
served his neighbor, the baker ; ‘ did ye mark the 
lady’s downcast look as she rode along, and how 
proudly the man of her choice bore himself.” 

“ Ay, marry,” rejoined the smith ; “a man may 
well be proud when he has such a sweet face to 
travel by ’s side—God speed them, say I.” 

« Amen, goodman smith,” said the town crier, 
as he joined the group, “‘ Amen, say I, an’ they 
be honest; but what if the dame be another man’s 
wife, eh, gossip ?” 

“Go to, Sam,” said the baker; “ with thy far- 


he knew his fellow-citizens would flout him when del of suspicions—heaven help thee, when thou 
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art married: an’ I were a woman, [ would not be 
thy wife to scape purgatory.” 

“Wert thou my wife, I would discipline thee 
with a hazel rod,” said the crier; ‘‘I-would make 
thee serve me on thy knee, and thou should’st 
always style me”—— 

« Ass’? cried the baker; and there was a loud 
laugh at the interpolation, 

“ Wear the ass’s hoofs,” muttered the function- 
ary. “ Wert thou my wife, I say, I would make 
thee as tame and gentle as a pet lamb, under my 
discipline. Thou should’st stand at my chair 
pack while I fed, and thou should’st provide me 
with’-—— 

“A pair of nobler antlers!” again interrupted 
the baker, when the deep voice of the smith 
chimed in, 

“Peace, gossips,” said he, “this is idle pas- 
time—I marvel who those travelers may be; but 
here comes old Thomas the sexton: I saw him 
peering at them as they passed the church yard, 
Ho! master Thomas, thou art death’s chamber- 
lain, but thou hast a shrewd knowledge of the 
living. What think’st thou of those travelers 
who passed scarce half an hour hence ?” 

“Think,” replied the old man, his gray eyes 
twinkling beneath the tufts of white hair which 
overshadowed them, ‘think, why that they be 
runaways .”” 

“T could ha’ sworn it!” cried the baker ; ‘‘ the 
lady’s eyes were cast downward, and she raised 
them but once to look upon her companion.” 

“She was passing fair,” continued the sexton, 
“and the gallant was a proper man, and comely 
to look upon ; but the boy who followed, would 
become the gallows well; ‘ Thy garden is full of 
weeds, old sir,’ cried he, as he saw me digging in 
the church yard, ‘thy labor is ill bestowed.’ 
‘Heaven send thee a coverlid of grass, young cois- 
trel, when thy race is run,’ quoth I, at which he 
grinned like a babion.” 

“Tt was a saucy-looking urchin, truly,” said 
the smith : ‘* if the proverb be true, ‘ like master 
like man,’ he follows a bold spirit ; but who have 
we here ?” 

As the smith spoke a cloud of dust was ob- 
served at the entrance of the High street, and four 
horsemen advanced at full speed: they halted be- 
fore the smithy. 

“Good friends,” said the leader, who was no 
other than Matthew Fitz-Arnold, “have any tra- 
velers passed through your town since noon 
tide 2” 

“Why would ye know, master ?” queried the 
baker ; while the smith, who deemed the mercer 
no less than the runaway lady’s father, dived into 
us shed, muttering something about the cruelty 
1 separating true lovers. 


Fitz-Arnold bit his lip with impatience, and 
wiped the dust and perspiration from his brow. 

“I will bestow an Edward noble on any one 
who can give me intelligence,” said he, drawing 
forth the glittering bait, and holding it up between 
his thumb and finger ; “‘ who speaks ?” 

The baker looked shyly at the noble; the sex- 
ton shugged his shoulder, and uttered a ‘““Humph!” 
while the crier leered at the coin in a manner that 
betrayed his feelings, but he dared not take it 
while his neighbors stood by; so, like them, he 
remained mute, At that moment a little urchin 
who had been playing with a group of children a 
few doors off, came up, and began to stare at the 
strangers, 

‘* My pretty boy,” said Fitz-Arnold, snatching 
at the opportunity, “has a lady passed through 
the town on a sorrel pony ?” 

* Ay, sir,” replied the child, his eye fixed on 
the gold piece, which the mercer still held be- 
tween his thumb and finger; “a beautiful lady, 
and a brave knight with gold spurs, and a gold 
chain round his neck, and a”—— 

‘Enough! enough!” cried Fitz-Arnold, toss- 
ing the noble to the little fellow ; “* forward Neave, 
forward boys!” and dashing the spurs into his 
horse’s flanks, he and his companions went thun- 
dering through the town. 

** They will soon run down their game,” said 
the smith, as he emerged from his retreat. ‘I 
grieve for the poor lady. Did ye mark, neigh- 
bors, that one of the tall lads who followed that 
stern-looking man, carried a bow in his hand,and 
had a sheaf of arrows in his belt.” 

‘* There will be a breach o’ the king’s peace, 
and, mayhap, murder, ere nightfall,” observed the 
crier. 

In the meantime, the mercer and his assistants 
pursued their way at full speed; and soon came 
in sight of the fugitives, whom the reader has 
doubtless recognized. Considering themselves 
safe at that distance from the city, they were pro- 
ceeding at a leisure pace along the high road un- 
conscious of the peril that threatened them, Great, 
therefore, was the surprise of Courtenay, but 
greater still his affright, when on turning his head 
to see who was approaching, he beheld four 
horsemen advancing at full gallop. One glance 
sufficed to assure him that the foremost of the 
pursuers was Matthew Fitz-Arnold, Flight was 
impossible ; and there was death—certain death 
in the inevitable encounter. 

Courtenay leaped from his horse just in time to 
save the companion of his flight from falling to 
| the ground, ‘ Dearest Isabel,” said he, taking 
|her insensible form in his arms, “I will save 
| thee, or die.” 

* And die thou shalt,” cried Fitz-Arnold, who 
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der frame, clad like a page of that period, with a | sundry costly rings, a gold chain, a rich carcanet 
hood of purple velvet, and a jerkin of the same | of jewels, and a clasp set with large rubies, 


color, hose of murrey-colored serge, and long 
piked shoes, came tripping down Bucklersbury, 
flourishing his light staff, and affecting the air 
coxcombical, 


«| would fain exchange these baubles for coin,” 
said he. 
The Jew’s eyes were instantly fixed on these 


From the embroidered belt with | articles of bijouterie, and counting them over, he 


which he was girded, hung a short broad weapon ‘asked his visitor whether he wished to pledge or 


resembling a wood-knife, and underneath the belt | dispose of them at once. 


was stuffed a small elongated bag, the two ends of | 
which seemed loaded with something which was | page, “‘ my master hath no farther need of them : 


certainly heavy, if it was not valuable. 
youth proceeded direct to the house of Moses 
Lyons, and rapped with his staff on the door. 
The summons was not heeded, for Moses was 
often annoyed by “runaway knocks” from the 
*prentices and idle boys in that neighborhood. 
The knocking was repeated again and again, and 
at length a small wicket was opened in the huge 
door, and a visage appeared of such surpassing 
and disgusting ugliness, such a libel on the human 
face divine, that the young man recoiled before it. 
It was Rachael, the Jew’s housekeeper. 

«What want ye?” queried the beldame, in a 
tone that was anything but inviting. 

“Thy master,” was the laconic reply. 

** What would ye have with him this evening ? 
he hath gone to his bed, and will not be disturb- 
ed,” 

“ Humph !” said the youth, tapping nervously 
with his heel on the ground, “ that’s unlucky, 
mine ancient portress; but say I have a pawn, a 
jewel of price.” 

Instantly the hideous face disappeared, the huge 
chain which helped to secure the door was heard 
to fall, and sundry bolts creaked and groaned. 
Immediately after, the door opened slowly, and 
the page entered, the bolts and chain being again 
put in requisition, as it closed upon him, 

Hobbling along the gloomy passage, and beck- 
oning the page to follow her, old Rachael bade 
him wait for a moment at the door of a room 
which she entered. A moment after, he was ush- 
ered into the presence of Moses the usurer, who, 
seated at a table, was busily employed in making 
entries in a large account book with huge black 
clasps. 

“* Well, what ish it you want thish late hour,” 
inquired the usurer, eyeing the page with a scru- 
tinizing glance. 

**T want money, Moses,” said the youth, with 
an embarrassed look, “and men say you have 
plenty—that a legion of angels are at your bid- 
ding.” 

“The world ish fond of falsehoods, young man. 
I am not rich: I am old and poor; but what have 
you got in that leetle bag ” 

The page drew forth the bag from under his 
gir“le, and emptied its contents upon the table— 


| 


** Give me what thou canst for them,” said the 


The | he needs the current coin.” 


**What moneys does he want for them ?” in- 
quired the old fellow, with the characteristic cau- 
tion of his race, 

“ Fifty gold nobles,” replied the page. 

‘Fifty gold noblesh!” echoed the Jew with 
feigned surprise, though he well knew the articles 
before him were worth half as much again, “your 
master ish mad, young mans.” 

** Very likely,” observed the page dryly ; “ but 
he wants fifty nobles for those ornaments, never- 
theless,” 

** But I cannot give such a sum,” 

«‘ Then I can try some Christian, who hath a 
conscience,” and the youth began to gather up the 
different objects, and deposit them again in his 
bag. 

: I will give you forty-five nobles,” said Moses, 
‘and a basilard of fine almain work for thyself, 
to boot.” 

The Jew thought this last offer would be a clen- 
cher—he had often used the same means with the 
servants and retainers of those who had stood in 
the like need, and he was therefore rather sur- 
prised to find that he had not gained his point in 
this instance. But he had little time to marvel at 
the youth’s honesty, and seeing him deposit the 
last article in the bag, he hastily took from an 
iron chest a bag of gold, and began to fumble 
with the string with which it was tied, muttering 
to himself all the while, ‘* Feefty noblesh ! feefty 
noblesh ! it ish a ransom for an earl.” 

The page watched him closely, as he counted 
out the broad pieces, and observed with a smile 
that he had only given forty-eight. 

** Ah! plesh my shoul,” exclaimed the Israelite, 
drawing forth two more pieces, and adding them 
to the heap, “I am getting old, my eyesh are bad, 
young man.” 

** They will prove a measuring cast with thy 
conscience, Moses,” said the youth ; and placing 
the nobles in his bag, he tucked it under his girdle 
and departed. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE RENCONTRE. 
Tue page, on regaining the street, heard the bolts 





and bars again creaking under the hand of the 
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Jew’s housekeeper, who never wished him good 
even, but seemed rather to rejoice that her 1 aster 
He bounded up | 


had dispatched him so promptly. 
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many a city dame had conswdered passing ¢ 
Sir Mark Courtenay was, in fact, the han 
man within the city gates, and it must also be said 


may 


lnomest 


. . . | . 
Bucklersbury with a light step, and was just pass- | to his shame that he was the most vicious. He 
ing into the Chepe, when the narrow entrance of | had wasted a princely fortune in riot and debau- 


the street was darkened by a figure at which the 
page “startled like a guilty thing.” It was now 
twilight, but he quickly recognized the features of 
the sober-clad citizen who was advancing toward 
him, To a casual passenger the tremor which 
shook the young man’s frame might appear like a 
fit, and so indeed it was; but no one of the ordi- 
nary kind. His heightened color changed to ashy 
paleness; his knees smote each other, and sup- 
porting himself on his light staff, he seemed to 
gasp for breath. 

“ Hey dey !” cried the sober-looking, and grave- 
ly-clad citizen, advancing toward the trembling 
figure, whom his presence had so much alarmed, 
“You are ill, young sir! prithee take my arm for 
awhile, and move into the Chepe, where the air 
is fresher.” 

The page hurriedly pulled his hood over his 
face and spoke not, but he waved his hand and 
shook his head, in a manner that indicated his un- 
willingness to accept the offer of assistance. 

“What! you refuse to take the arm cof an 
honest citizen! thy betters have leant upon it ere 
how, young man.” 

Still the youth remained silent, and with his 
head averted. The citizen smiled bitterly, and 
again addressed him. 

“Why, what ails thee, young man? does my 
presence offend? I wot not that there was aught 
terrible in Matthew Fitz-Arnold—prithee throw 
off thy hood, and this fit will leave thee in a 
trice.” 

As he spoke, he laid one hand on the youth’s 
shoulder, and with the other made an attempt to 
unclasp his hood ;, but the page, evidently alarmed 
at his pertinacity, freed himself in an instant, and 
laid his hand on his dagger. Master Arnold, ap- 
parently startled at this demonstration, recoiled 
from the object of his attentions, and at the same 
moment a voice saluted him in no very courteous 
accents, 

** How now, gaffer! what has the youth done 
to offend thee 7” 

The citizen turned, and beheld the person who 
had accosted him—a tall, elegant figure gaily ap- 
paraled, and girt with a handsome broad belt 
sustaining a sword and dagger. The half hood 
which he wore was of scarlet richly embroidered, 
and set off the dark locks which clustered about 
his temples. His complexion was pale, but his 
eye was bright and piercing; and a beautifully 
formed aquiline nose—a rare feature in an English 
face—contributed dignity to a countenance, which 





chery, and had for sometime been living, to use 
a modern phrase, “on his wits;’ which is as 
much as to say, in a manner no one knew pre- 
cisely how. Wealthy men of rank had long since 
discarded him ; and the citizens, with few excep- 
tions, were ill-inclined to brook his haughty tem- 
per; but enough of Sir Mark and his qualities for 
the present. The citizen whom he had addressed 
so rudely, was not a man to be bullied ; he hadin 
his youth been a soldier, and was a man of stal- 
wart frame and tried courage: he replied to the 
uncivil words which had been addressed to him in 
a manner that indicated something more than mere 
indignation. 

** Ho! good Sir Poppinjay! dost thou set thy 
feathers at me ?” 

** Ay, Sir Mercer!” was the reply; ‘‘ ’gainst 
thee or thine—-let the boy pass; what has he done 
to merit thy rudeness ?” 

‘He is a graceless gangrel,” said the citizen, 
grinding his teeth with rage ; ‘‘ and thou—art an 
ass, and I will crop thy ears if thou art malapert.” 

The knight laughed aloud, but it was a forced 
laugh, and his left hand mechanically clutched the 
scabbard of his sword, as if to prepare for an en- 
counter which he saw was inevitable. 

‘Ha! by the mass!” cried he, ‘ thou art mad, 
sir mercer. Ass though I be, I will not be ridden 
by a cuckoldy lout like thyself. What the good 
day, are we to—” 

The remainder of his speech was cut short by 
the violent gestures of Master Fitz-Arnold, whose 
rage seemed to have reached its climax, at this 
last epithet. His gray eyes flashed fiercely on the 
gallant who had uttered it, and then on the page, 
who stood a mute, though by no means uncon- 
cerned spectator of the brawl. At length his ire 
found vent in a torrent of incoherent abuse, which 
he crowned by spitting in Courtenay’s handsome 
face. This was enough: swords were unsheath- 
ed in an instant, and several ineffectual blows 
were exchanged. The weapons clashed sharply, 
and the page uttered a cry of alarm. Suddenly, 
several citizens who had been attracted to the spot 
by the noise of fighting, entered Bucklersbury ; 
and the foremost of them, unsheathing his sword, 
struck in between the combatants, and prevented 
further mischief. 

« Unhand me, and let me cut the dog’s throat,” 
cried Fitz-Arnold, who, foaming and struggling 
in the grasp of his friend and neighbor Peter 
Neave, of the West Cheap, seemed by no means 
pleased with this interruption. “Unhand me, I 
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say—I would slay my brother for that vile 
word ;” but his friend held him fast, while Cour- 
tenay, who had been released from the hands of 
the others upon a promise that he would not re- 
new the combat, sheathed his sword and adjusted 
his apparel. 

“‘ We shall meet again,” said he, in a calm tone, 
to his antagonist, 

“‘ The blessed Virgin grant me that boon !” cried 
the mercer, “and if I don’t humble thy saucy 
crest, I pray heaven mine may be forever laid 
low.” 

The knight uttered not a word in reply, but 
making a very significant and provoking gesture 
to the enraged citizen, he turned on his heel and 
walked leisurely down Bucklersbury. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE DISCLOSURE. 
Tue crowd which had been drawn together by the 
scuffle described in the previous chapter, quickly 
dispersed, and Master Neave led his friend and 
gossip into the Chepe, anxious to know the cause 
of the quarrel. It should be mentioned that, in 
the hight of the tumult, the page had decamped 
no one knew whither. Master Fitz-Arnold re- 
plied to his friends questions by monosyllables 
only ; but when Neave stopped at his own door, 
he readily accepted an invitation to supper. 

Neave was a rigid bachelor, but a good-hearted 
fellow, and as the two friends sat at supper, it 
was evident that some secret grief gnawed the 
heart of Matthew Fitz-Arnold: he ate not, spoke 
not, but sighed incessantly. At length Neave 
pushed his trencher from before him, and looking 
inquitingly in the face of his friend, thus address- 
ed him : 

“‘ Matthew Fitz-Arnold, my honored friend, 
what mean these meagrims ? you sigh like a lover, 
though more vehemently, but you have passed 
the age for such follies, and art, besides, wedded 
to a woman whom most men account exceeding 
fair—you have——” 

Here Neave’s address was suddenly stopped ; 
he observed that Fitz-Arnold’s lip quivered, and 
that he touched utwittingly upon a disagreeable 
subject; but ere he could change the theme, the 
mercer burst into tears and sobbed like a school- 
boy. 

The tears of bearded men are of all others the 
most distressing. The sorrow and the tears of in- 
fancy are transient, and those of women are but 
as the heat drops of a summer’s day—soon dried 
and soon forgotten. Far different are those which 
relieve, while they convulse the proud and un- 
yielding heart of man, So thought Peter Neave ; 
and as he witnessed his friend’s grief, the tears 





stood in his own eyes, Neave’s astonishment 
however, was fully as great as his sympathy. 

«“Why, neighbor Fitz-Arnold! why my hon. 
ored friend and gossip !” cried he, ‘“‘ what means 
this fit? I never saw a tear in thy eye before.” 

The mercer responded by a deep and long drawn 
sigh. ‘‘ Neave,” said he, “‘ J am the most wretch- 
ed of men!” 

*‘ Nay, nay, friend Matthew, you rave—this is 
but a fantasy—some witch hath charmed ye.” 

“Ay, witch indeed!” screamed the mercer, 
starting up, and pacing hurriedly to and fro, 
** Wicked and wanton, as she is fair and winning! 
Peter Neave, I was once happy, and had a virtu- 
ous wife—I am now—(he crashed a biiter oath) 
what that vile coxcomb styled me: and you, you 
Neave, stepped between me and mine enemy,” 

‘*] thought it a common street brawl, and you 
know well that these poppinjays are always fa- 
vored, let the quarrel end as it may,” remarked 
Neave, in atone which showed that he was not 
pleased at the reflection, ‘‘ Sam Basing was fined 
three marks for ruffling with one of these gentry 
last Shrovetide, and lost his thumb to boot.” 

‘**] would have given a hundred marks,” cried 
Fitz-Arnold, “*to have cleft the knave to the 
chine ; but we shall meet yet. Neave, Neave, 
thank the saints thou art a bachelor.” 

Here Fitz-Arnold grasped his friend’s arm tight- 
ly, and his voice fell until it reached a scarcely 
audible whisper. 

“Saw ye a boy in the crowd to-night ?” he 
asked, 

“Ay, gossip, he had a purple hood; a fair 
stripling, with a lady face; at least so it seemed 
to me; but there was little light, ye wot.” 

“* Whither did he fly ?” 

“Of a truth I cannot tell: I took no special 
note of him.” 

« That boy—that page was a woman /” said the 
mercer, vehemently. 

Neave gave a prolonged whe—w ! and muttered 
something about the city being scandalized by 
such doings. 

«Thou hast more to marvel at,” said the mer- 
cer; ‘* that woman was thy friend’s wife—was Is- 
abel Fitz-Arnold!” 

Neave looked awfully blank at this strange an- 
nouncement; but recovering from the surprise 
which it had occasioned him, he ejaculated, ‘It 
cannot be, gossip ; thou art dreaming.” 

** Would to God it were so,” exclaimed Fitz- 
Arnold, as his eyes again swam with tears, 
** prove to me that it is a cheat upon my senses, 
and I will, wealthy though I be, exchange all I 
possess for a pedlar’s pack, and a light heart; 
but, no, no, no, *tis too true, Neave; all I have 
heard is confirmed. Yet, beshrew me if I’m not 
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ashamed of these tears for the loss of one so 
worthless. Revenge is still left me, and revenge 
[ will have, though I die in achieving it.” 

“]T would fain believe that thou art deceived,” 
said the goldsmith, ‘* You will bring the gallant 
who has done you this shame before the mayor ?” 

“No, Neave,” said the mercer, in a cool deter- 
mined tone, brushing away with the sleeve of his 
doublet the tear that still lingered on his cheek, 
“| will not proclaim my shame at Cross or Con- 
duit; I will meet the villain who has robbed me 
of that I valued most, and carve my vengeance on 
his brazen front, or meet the death I now covet— 
Iam resolved. Hearken :—I have learnt all from 
my wife’s maid. My good name is dishonored, 
and my valuables converted to the use of that vile 
felon, This day—this very evening—my grace- 
less partner, in the disguise of a page, pledged 
with a Jew in Bucklersbury, sundry trinkets, 
which I valued highly, Her Leman, who dared 
not be the bearer of them, hovered about the neigh 
borhood—oh that the crafty rogue had conveyed 
them thither himself !—Well, mark: I met the 
wife of my bosom in that unseemly garb—she 
quailed like the partridge when the hawk hangs 
in the air—but I feigned not to know her, A 


grevous fit o’ertook her, and I proffered my arm, 
when, on the instant, up came my enemy—thou 
knowest the rest.” 

“Nothing,” observes Lord Bacon, openeth 


the heart like a true friend. Fitz-Arnold thus 
unburdened himself of the grievous load that had 
oppressed him for some days past. Neave en- 
deavored to console him; but like Rachael, he 
refused to be comforted, and shortly quitted his 
friend’s house, with reiterated vows of vengeance, 
on the author of his unhappiness, 


CHAPTER Iv. 


THE DOUBLE TRIAL. 
Wume Fitz-Arnold sat with his friend, his guilty 
partner, in the belief that her disguise was im- 
penetrable, hurried through the streets in an agony 
of grief and shame ; but she had gone too far to 
abandon the designs she meditated, and trusted to 
her reaching home before her husband, This she 
accomplished. A small door at the rear of a 
goodly house in Aldermanbury, hastily opened 
with a key which she drew from her bosom, and 
Isabel Fitz-Arnold reached her chamber unperceiv- 
ed by all in the house, except her maid, who was 
instantly in attendance, 
_ “Oh Madge,” said the dame, throwing herself 
into a large arm chair, and gasping for breath— 
“I have seen my husband 2” 
She unclasped her hood, and drawing from her 
head, her long dark tresses descended over her 





shoulders, while her flushed cheek and dilated 
eye, told how fierce a storm agitated her heaving 
bosom. Fatigue, fright, and uncertainty as to the 
fate of those she had left engaged in mortal com- 
bat, combined to complete her bewilderment. 

‘Be calm, madam,” said the damsel, “ prithee 
be calm, and shift this strange gear—my master 
will return anon.” 

“Calm, didst thou say, wench—’t is impossible! 
he may not return again. I left him blade to 
blade, and foot to foot with Courtenay ; oh that 
I could know the issue of the brawl. He may be 
slain—Courtenay may be slain—and I—I, Madge, 
am wretched, though safe and beyond suspicion.” 
She shed a torrent of scalding tears, and then, as 
if relieved by them, began deliberately to divest 
herself of the unseemly garb she had assumed. 

Like all tale tellers, when they bring their cha- 
racters into a scrape, we are here compelled to 
say, that we must leave much to the imagination 
of our readers, who will therefore be pleased to 
picture to themselves, according to their several 
fancies, the lamentable situation of Mistress Fitz- 
Arnold. She had forfeited forever her good name, 
and spurned the affection of a worthy man, for a 
worthless coxcomb, whose only recommendation 
was a pleasing address and a handsome figure. 
She was now beginning to feel the effects of her 
folly and wickedness, To think on the probable 
issue of the combat, the death of either of the 
combatants, was madness. Should Courtenay 
fall, she would then be bereft of the man for 
whom she had sacrificed every consideration, On 
the contrary, should her husband be overpowered 
by his more youthful adversary, she would, 
though unwittingly, be implicated in his destruc- 
tion, Her uncertainty in this respect was, how- 
ever, soon relieved ; she had scarcely assumed her 
appropriate attire, when the noise of Fitz-Arnold’s 
arrival caused her heart to leap within her bosom 
Courtenay must then have fallen! She descended 
to meet her husband in a small room below, where 
supper had been laid. 

The mercer sat in his large carved high-backed 
arm chair, and though his look was calm, the 
nervous tapping of his foot on the oak floor was 
not unobserved by his wife. He raised his head 
on her entrance, and his rigid features assumed a 
look of stern severity. The lady attempted to 
speak, but her tongue refused to articulate, and 
she sunk into a chair. 

«How now, mistress !” 
‘* what ails you ?” 

«J am faint, sweetheart,” said the guilty wife, 
as her pale face gradually assumed a still more 
pallid hue: agony had stiffened her usually bright 
and handsome features into the rigidity of marble, 
and the heart of Fitz-Arnold, much as she had 


cried Fitz-Arnold, 
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caused him to suffer, almost relented when he saw 
the awful change in that lovely countenance : her 
eyes became fixed and glassy, and her very lips, 
—those bright pouting lips, which but three years 
agone had pronounced the vow of eternal love 
and constancy, became blue, like those of a corpse. 

“She believes her Leman dead,” thought the 
mercer—‘ ’tis for him she feels—I will torment 
her yet;” and the spark of compassion, which 
had been kindled for a moment in his bosom, was 
quenched forever by that bitter reflection, 

Meanwhile, his wretched wife, making an effort 
to recover her composure, endeavored to divert 
attention from herself. 

** Husband, dear husband,” said she, ‘ you 
seem ill at ease.” 

“T am,” said the mercer, with bitter emphasis, 

«* You are chafed and weary ?” 

“Tam.” 

«* Who has angered you ?” 

Here mistress Fitz-Arnold rising from her seat, 
advanced, and laid her small white trembling 
hand upon her husband’s shoulder. 

“‘T have had q ruffle with a stranger in Buck- 
lersbury,” said the mercer. 

“Holy mother! and you are hurt ?” 

“No, i’ faith; Zam returned scathless ; but it 
is not so with mine adversary.” 

“ Hast thou slain him then ?” she inquired with 
startling earnestness. 

“T believe so,” replied Fitz-Arnold, raising his 
head. 

Scarcely, however, had he uttered the words, 
when his wife fell heavily at his feet, as if struck 
by lightning. 

“What ho! Madge! Walter! Sam! help !— 
your mistress is dead !” shouted the mercer, snatch- 
ing up the senseless form of his wife from the 
floor, and violently ringing a bell which stood on 
the table. His two apprentices and the maid 
rushed into the room in alarm, and while they 
endeavored to revive their mistress, the citizen 
paced hurriedly up and down the apartment, a 
prey to a thousand conflicting feelings. Isabel 
Fitz-Arnold was borne to her chamber in a state 
of utter insensibility, from which she did not re- 
cover until several hours afterward. 


_— 


CHAPTER V. 


THE FLIGHT. 

Martuew Fitz-Arnold was not naturally an un- 
feeling man, but insult had steeled his heart: he 
felt that he had received an injury beyond repara- 
tion: his domestic peace had been invaded, and 
his wife’s affections forever estranged from him; 
he dreaded the ridicule of the fool and the knave: 
he knew his fellow-citizens would flout him when 





his shame was published to the world; yet all 
this was but light, when he thought on the effect 
which his feigned tale of Courtenay’s death had 
produced upon his guilty partner—that thought 
seared his brain, and rendered him insensible to 
remorse or pity. Like all peaceably-disposed men, 
when once roused, he was difficult to appease; 
and if his rage did not at once burst upon his 
wife, it was only because he meditated some deep 
and direful plan of vengeance. Isabel Fitz-Arnold 
had yet to learn that her husband knew of her 
infidelity ; she trusted to her maid, who, however, 
by threats and promises of reward, had been in- 
duced to disclose everything. Every act of her 
mistress was duly noted and related to the mercer, 
who waited only for an opportunity to crush his 
enemy. 

A calm bright evening had succeeded a warm 
sultry day, and the sun, still lingering above the 
horizon, glared on the housetops and weather- 
cocks of the little town of Acton. The roaring 
of the smith forge in the High-street had ceased, 
and the begrimed Cylop himself was standing at 
the door of his smithy, conversing with one or two 
of his neighbors. The subject of their gossip is 
not recorded, but doubtless it partook of the same 
character with that of such confabulations at the 
present day. The conversazione was for a mo- 
ment interrupted by the passing of some stran- 
gers, whom we must pause to describe. Side by 
side rode a man of handsome and gallant aspect, 
and a lady, whose face, half hidden as it was by 
her wimple and gorget, yet showed a pair of eyes 
of surpassing brightness. Behind them, on ra- 
ther a spare-looking horse, rode a boy with a 
saucy-looking face, shaded by a profusion of long 
light hair : he had charge of a large leathern bag, 
or valise, which was strapped to the saddle, and 
he stared impudently at the towns-people, and 
leered at the windows as he passed along. The 
travelers did not halt in the town, but seemed ra- 
ther anxious to proceed onward ; yet their transit 
was not unobserved. 


“They are a gallant couple,” said the smith. 


“Pll venture a pottle they’re runaways,” ob- 
served his neighbor, the baker ; “ did ye mark the 
lady’s downcast look as she rode along, and how 
proudly the man of her choice bore himself.” 

«« Ay, marry,” rejoined the smith ; “a man may 
well be proud when he has such a sweet face to 
travel by ’s side—God speed them, say I.” 


* Amen, goodman smith,” said the town crier, 
as he joined the group, ‘* Amen, say I, an’ they 
be honest; but what if the dame be another man’s 
wife, eh, gossip ?” 

“Go to, Sam,” said the baker; ‘* with thy far- 
del of suspicions—heaven help thee, when thou 
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art married: an’ I were a woman, I would not be 
thy wife to ’scape purgatory.” 

“Wert thou my wife, I would discipline thee 
with a hazel rod,” said the crier; ‘I would make 
thee serve me on thy knee, and thou should’st 
always style me”—— 

« Ass” cried the baker; and there was a loud 
laugh at the interpolation. 

« Wear the ass’s hoofs,” muttered the function- 
ary. ‘“ Wert thou my wife, I say, I would make 
thee as tame and gentle as a pet lamb, under my 
discipline. Thou should’st stand at my chair 
back while I fed, and thou should’st provide me 
with”-—— 

«4 pair of nobler antlers!” again interrupted 
the baker, when the deep voice of the smith 
chimed in, 

«Peace, gossips,” said he, “this is idle pas- 
time—I marvel who those travelers may be; but 
here comes old Thomas the sexton: I saw him 
peering at them as they passed the church yard, 
Ho! master Thomas, thou art death’s chamber- 
lain, but thou hast a shrewd knowledge of the 
living. What think’st thou of those travelers 
who passed scarce half an hour hence ?” 

“Think,” replied the old man, his gray eyes 
twinkling beneath the tufts of white hair which 
overshadowed them, “think, why that they be 
runaways .”” 

“T could ha’ sworn it !” cried the baker ; “‘ the 
lady’s eyes were cast downward, and she raised 
them but once to look upon her companion.” 

“She was passing fair,” continued the sexton, 
“and the gallant was a proper man, and comely 
to look upon; but the boy who followed, would 
become the gallows well; ‘ Thy garden is full of 
weeds, old sir, cried he, as he saw me digging in 
the church yard, ‘thy labor is ill bestowed.’ 
‘Heaven send thee a coverlid of grass, young cois- 
trel, when thy race is run,’ quoth I, at which he 
grinned like a babion.” 

“It was a saucy-looking urchin, truly,” said 
the smith ; *‘ if the proverb be true, ‘ like master 
like man,’ he follows a bold spirit ; but who have 
we here 2” ; 

As the smith spoke a cloud of dust was ob- 
served at the entrance of the High street, and four 
horsemen advanced at full speed : they halted be- 
fore the smithy. 

“Good friends,” said the leader, who was no 
other than Matthew Fitz-Arnold, “have any tra- 
— passed through your town since noon 
tide ?” 

“Why would ye know, master?” queried the 
baker ; while the smith, who deemed the mercer 
no less than the runaway lady’s father, dived into 
his shed, muttering something about the cruelty 
of separating true lovers, 





Fitz-Arnold bit his lip with impatience, and 
wiped the dust and perspiration from his brow, 

“I will bestow an Edward noble on any one 
who can give me intelligence,” said he, drawing 
forth the glittering bait, and holding it up between 
his taumb and finger ; “ who speaks ?” 

The baker looked shyly at the noble; the sex- 
ton shugged his shoulder, and uttered a “Humph!” 
while the crier leered at the coin in a manner that 
betrayed his feelings, but he dared not take it 
while his neighbors stood by; so, like them, he 
remained mute, At that moment a little urchin 
who had been playing with a group of children a 
few doors off, came up, and began to stare at the 
strangers, 

* My pretty boy,” said Fitz-Arnold, snatching 
at the opportunity, ‘has a lady passed through 
the town on a sorrel pony ?” 

“Ay, sir,” replied the child, his eye fixed on 
the gold piece, which the mercer still held be- 
tween his thumb and finger; “a beautiful lady, 
and a brave knight with gold spurs, and a gold 
chain round his neck, and a’—— 

«Enough! enough !” cried Fitz-Arnold, toss- 
ing the noble to the little fellow; “ forward Neave, 
forward boys!” and dashing the spurs into his 
horse’s flanks, he and his companions went thun- 
dering through the town. 

“They will soon run down their game,” said 
the smith, as he emerged from his retreat. ‘I 
grieve for the poor lady, Did ye mark, neigh- 
bors, that one of the tall lads who followed that 
stern-looking man, carried a bow in his hand, and 
had a sheaf of arrows in his belt.” 

«* There will be a breach o’ the king’s peace, 
and, mayhap, murder, ere nightfall,” observed the 
crier. 

In the meantime, the mercer and his assistants 
pursued their way at full speed; and soon came 
in sight of the fugitives, whom the reader has 
doubtless recognized. Considering themselves 
safe at that distance from the city, they were pro- 
ceeding at a leisure pace along the high road un- 
conscious of the peril that threatened them. Great, 
therefore, was the surprise of Courtenay, but 
greater still his affright, when on turning his head 
to see who was approaching, he beheld four 
horsemen advancing at full gallop. One glance 
sufficed to assure him that the foremost of the 
pursuers was Matthew Fitz-Arold, Flight was 
impossible ; and there was death—certain death 
in the inevitable encounter. 

Courtenay leaped from his horse just in time to 
save the companion of his flight from falling to 
the ground, ‘ Dearest Isabel,” said he, taking 
her insensible form in his arms, ‘I will save 


thee, or die.” 
« And die thou shalt,” cried Fitz-Arnold, who 
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arrived at the moment, ‘or I carry a sword of 
lath.” 

Courtenay delivered his fair burden into the 
hands of that saucy-looking boy, whose appear- 
ance has been described. She lay in his arms 
mute and motionless, and the boy placed her with 
her back against a large elm by the road side, and 
fanned her face with his cap. The mercer ad- 
vanced toward his wife, when her seducer inter- 
posed, 

*« Back !” cried he, fiercely ; ‘‘ she shall not be 
removed, while I live to protect her !” 

‘‘ Back thyself! base robber !” cried Fitz-Arnold, 
in a voice of thunder, At that instant Peter 
Neave grasped the knight by the throat, and he 
was quickly deprived of his sword and dagger by 
the two apprentices. Courtenay struggled hard 
to free himself, but without avail; and the next 
moment he saw: one of the boys remount, and re- 
ceive from the mercer the drooping form of Isabel 
Fitz-Arnold: the other ’prentice also remounted, | 
and at the command of their master, they both} 
proceeded at a brisk trot down the road with their 
charge. 

Courtenay again struggled violently, and suc- | 
ceeded in disengaging himself from the grasp of 
Neave ; but he stood unarmed, half choked, and 
defenceless before his enemy. 

‘** Nay, chafe not,” said the mercer, bitterly ; 
thou shalt have back the weapon thou hast dis- 
honored ; I am nocommon stabber ; I murder not 
thee or thy reputation. Take up thy sword, vile 
disturber of an honest man’s peace ; take up thy 
sword, and defend thyself if thou canst !” 

He pointed to the unsheathed sword which lay 
on the ground. The caitiff knight snatched up 
the weapon : his eye rested for a moment on the 
receding figures of the two apprentices who were 
bearing off their mistress, and then fell on the boy 
who had accompanied him in his flight. 

“Ralph,” said he, “if I fall, the few things 
thou hast in those mails are thine own; carry my | 
body to the abbot of Westminster, who will give 
it decent burial for my mother’s sake.” 

Here his voice faltered, and his lip quivered ; 
but whether his emotion was sincere or feigned, 
it availed little with his adversary, who in a stern 
voice bade him defend himself, and advanced upon 
him with uplifted blade. 

The reader will bear in mind, that in those 
days gentlemen did not “fight by the book of 
Arithmetic ;” that the rapier was then unknown, 
and that a man was slain or disabled by a slash- 
ing blow which cleft the skull, or inflicted a deep 
gash, instead of receiving a stoccado which pierced 
through “liver and lungs baith.” We laugh at 
Falstaff's account of his fight, a full hour by 
Shrewsbury clock, but it should be remembered 








that up to the time of Elizabeth, the duckler was 
much in repute; and that, consequently, single 
combats were often prolonged and kept up with 
a degree of obstinacy which would surprise our 
modern duelists. Here, however, the combatants 
were armed only with their swords, the broad 


heavy weapons of the period. 
Courtenay fought with caution, and partied 


with great dexterity several of his adversary’s 
strokes; but he was opposed to a man who, 
though by many years his senior, had not iorgot- 
ten the athletic exercises of his younger days, nor 
consumed his strength in riot and dissipation: he 
fought, too, merely in self defence, while Fitz- 
Arnold was nerved by a desire of vengeance, 
Neave stood by, an anxious spectator of the com- 
bat: at length the sharp, angry click of the wea- 
pons was interrupted by a dull heavy blow, which 
told that one of them had taken effect: the sword 
of Fitz-Arnold had descended on the breast of his 
adversary, laying open his doublet, and inflicting 
an extended wound, which, but for his gold chain, 
would have been deep and decisive. The knight 
stepped back, lowered his weapon, and pressed 
his hand upon his breast until the blood streamed 
between his long white fingers, 

** Mercer,” said he, firmly, though his face was 
ashy pale, “thou hast drawn my blood—art thou 
content to let me pass on my way? If I have 
done thee harm, thou hast requited me.” 

‘* Wretch !” cried Fitz-Arnold, in a stern, de- 
termined tone, ‘‘ I came to slay thee, or be slain; 
think not to escape me, thou shame to knight- 
hood! yon bright sun will shine no more on one 
of us. Robbed of all I held dear, and taunted in 
mine own city, where my name has long been 
honored, I wish not to live but for one purpose— 
to crush the vile destroyer of my earthly happi- 
ness :—villain, defend thyself !’—He rushed upon 
his bleeding enemy, and their swords again met 
with a loud clash ; but the die was cast; ere half 
a dozen blows had been exchanged, Fitz-Arnold’s 
weapon descended on the face of Courtenay, and 
sent him staggering backward to the foot of the 
large elm: he made an effort to recover himself, and 
raised his sword, but the next moment his head 
fell on his shoulder, and Fitz-Arnold smote him 
on the neck with all his might. Courtenay utter- 
ed a loud groan,and dropped at his feet. At that 
moment a shrill cry, which made the mercer and 
his friend start, was uttered by the boy, who had 
waited in an agony of suspense a few paces off. 
The stripling rushed to aid his master, and threw 
himself upon the quivering body with the wildest 
exclamations of grief and despair. Fitz-Arnold 
was touched by this demonstration of the poor 
boy, and attempted to remove him from the 
body. 
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« Away with thee!” cried the youth, wildly, 
«thou hast slain my master.” 

“He is indeed dead,” said Neave, looking on 
the body, “and here is a troop of lances coming 
to arrest us.” He pointed to several horsemen, 
who were advancing on the spur toward them. 
Flight would have been vain, and the mercer and 
his friend yielded themselves prisoners. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ir was all but dark, and Lud Gate creaked on its 
hinges, preparatory to its being closed for the 
night, when Fitz-Arnold and his friend Neave 
came galloping up the hill, and upon being recog- 
nized as citizens, were immediately admitted by 
the guard. They had been detained at Acton, 
during a brief examination; but ample evidence 
was given, that the combat was fair, and thai the 
provocation which the victor had received was 
extreme, Even the boy, the faithful but unscru- 
pulous follower of an unworthy master, bore tes- 
timony that the fight was maintained according to 
the established custom of Englishmen, and that 
the wounds which Courtenay had received, were 
inthe front, and inflicted with the edge of his 
antagonist’s weapon.* They stopped not a mo- 
ment, but held on their way through St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, St. Martin le Grand, and the narrow 
streets, until they reached Aldermanbury. Fitz- 
Arnold dismounted in haste, and entering his 
house, was followed by Neave. His first inqui- 
ties were of his wife. She had been brought 
home in safety, and was in herchamber. Thither 
he proceeded; it was now time to upbraid her; 
her seducer was slain, his deadly foe had fallen ; 
but he had vengeance in store for his wife, and 
that vengeance could be no longer smothered, He 
drew from his bosom three gold rings, which he 
had taken from the fingers of the dead Courtenay, 
to whom they had been presented by his wife. 
They were strung on a lock of the slain knight’s 
hair, which the mercer had cut off with his dag- 
ger, before they were apprehended. He hurried 
to the chamber and lifted the latch of the door, 
which, however, was secured on the inside. He 
demanded admittance, but no answer was returned. 

“ Strange !” muttered Fitz-Arnold ; ‘she can- 
not sleep! Isabel Fitz-Arnold, it is thy husband !” 


* Before the reign of Elizabeth, a blow below the 
girdle was reckoned unfair, and to turn the point upon 
a man, was considered assassin like ; but during the 
reign of the “ Virgin Queen,” one York, a desperate 
adventurer, who was afterward poisoned by the Span- 
iards in the Low Countries, brought into England the 
foreign custom of fighting with the rapier, together 
with the slang of the fencing schools, whith both 
Shakspeare and Ben Jonson, indulging the popular 
humor, did not fail to ridicule and contemn. 





Still no answer—not the slightest noise met his 
ear from within, His wife's maid interposed, 
weeping bitterly, and entreated him to withdraw. 

‘* Begone wench,” said he in a terrible tone, 
“and bid Sam bring me a crome; [ll burst the 
door, an’ she will not come forth,” 

Neave and the apprentices here ascended the 
stairs, and entreated him to desist, but he was in- 
flexible, and the bar having been brought, he ap- 
plied it to the door. The strong oak groaned 
under his efforts, and in the midst Fitz-Arnold 
paused, as if he fancied that his wife was stirring : 
but all remained still, and he renewed his efforts 
to break open the door. 

‘“‘ Dear friend,” said Neave, whose nerves had 
been unstrung by the sad scene he had witnessed 
that afternoon ; ‘‘ prithee, desist until the morn- 
ing.” 

The mercer turned his haggard and bloodshot 
eyes reproachfully upon his adviser, and again 
applied his crow, when the door, torn from its 
hinges, no longer opposed his entrance. Throw- 
ing down the implement, he rushed into the cham- 
ber, when a spectacle, as heart-rending as it was 
unexpected, met the horror-stricken husband. 
Stretched on the bed, divested of a portion of her 
traveling dress, and still grasping in one hand a 
small chased gold pouncet-box, lay Isabel Fitz- 
Arnold, still warm and lovely, but lifeless! The 
box contained a black powder, and explained the 
manner of her death. 

That evening there was loud weeping and wail- 
ing in the house of Matthew Fitz-Arnold, the 
wealthy mercer of Aldermanbury, and lights were 
seen passing and repassing by the latticed win- 
dows, and the next morning the death-bell was 
swinging heavily in the tower of St. Mary’s 
Church. 

Our tale is told. The mercer, crushed by mis- 
fortune, divided his wealth partly among his 
friends and relations, and partly among the poor, 
and died a cowled monk in the Black-friars Mo- 
nastery, five years afterward. 
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Frencu Gayety.—In the campaign of 1812, a 
distinguished general officer of the French army 
was severely wounded in the leg. The surgeons, 
on consulting, declared that amputation was in- 
dispensable, The general received the intelli- 
gence with much composure. Among the persons 
who surrounded kim, he observed his valet-de- 
chambre, who showed by his profound grief the 
deep share which he took in the melancholy acci- 
dent. ‘“ Why do you weep, Germain ?” said his 
master, smiling to him, “It is a fortunate thing 
for you: you will have only one boot to clean in 
future.” 
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A GREEK 
BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


Thy hills, O Hellas! proudly stand 
As guardians of thy classic land ; 
The waters in thy lakes serene 
Lend beauty to the silver scene ; 
Oh! for the glory that has been, 
When Greece was Greece—ere tyrant power 
Struck Freedom from her lofty tower, 
And thy immortal island-waves 
Rolled round the dwelling-place of slaves. 





Now stilly falls the evening balm, 
Upon the green and lofty mountains, 
Majestic gloom the groves of palm, 
Light sparkles from the sunny fountains! 
But, reeking from the fields of death, 
The sickening smell of carnage came, 
For the destroying angel’s breath 
Had blighted with his sword and flame ; 
The baleful fires that lit the air 
Told Hassan’s dreaded self was there ! 
The silver waters in the vale 
Mirror’d the cresent standard pale— 
And murmured round that sacred shore 
The sparkling streamlets stained with gore. 
The banners of the holy cross, 
By Hassan’s vengeance fell, 
And broken was the Christian’s shield 
Upon that bravely foughten field 
Before the Infidel. 
One gallant warrior yet stood there, 
With noble brow and sabre bare, 
Battling for his dear father-land, 
And dearer sire, with faithful brand, 
Vainly—the old man bleeding fell 
Before the turbaned Infidel. 
There lived not in those isles divine 
A braver chief than Constantine— 
Worthy the days of Marathon, 
Ere set in blood fair Freedom’s sun! 
His manly form and proud dark eye 
Proclaimed a soul of chivalry— 
Prone on his father’s breast he lay, 
As ebb’d the old man’s life away. 
Beneath the twilight’s mantle gray, 
Tired with their toil the Turkish hordes 
Are resting on their bloody swords: 
Or scattered o’er the mournful plains, 
They rivet fast the captive’s chains. 


Beneath a huge and mossy rock, 
Remote from battle’s fiery shock, 
A band of turbaned soldiers lay 
Basking in evening’s mellow ray, 
Their long guns, gay with polished brass, 
And crooked sabres strewed the grass ; 
But who is he with restless eye 

And lofty turbaned brow ? 
See how his dreaded hand of guilt 
Rests on the gory sabre’s hilt 

Which taught the cross to bow! 
*Tis Hassan—he whose fearful name, 

Known but too well, alas! to peace, 
Link’d with destruction ever came 

To freedom—and to Greece! 
With tearful eye and brow of care, 
Why sits yon pensive lady there ? 
Her snowy hand so small and soft 











(That o’er the lute chord stray’d so oft,) 
Pillow’d her chevk in deep distress, 
(Pale floweret of the wilderness !) 
At last her grief its barrier broke, 
And thus the lovely captive spoke— 
“Ah! wo is me—withdraw thy beam, 
Proud sun that’s flashing on the stream, 
Recalls departed happier hours, 
When freedom bless’d my native bowers, 
My lute hangs idle in my hall, 
My garland flowers are faded all, 
My heart as they will quickly be, 
Daughter of Hellas—woe for thee !”” 
Dark Hassan saw—* Shall sue be sold, 
Like all her fellow slaves, for gold ? 

No !—by our Prophet—no! 
She looks an houri strayed from heaven, 
Allah! be this one sin forgiven, 

I cannot be HER foe! 
Til keep her for some softer hour, 
A rose to deck my harem bower ; 
I'll give her gems and wealth untold, 
For woman’s love is bought with gold.” 


The roseate fingers of the morn 

Deck’d heaven with beauties newly born, 

And bright Aurora’s happy smile 

Flung fragrance round each emerald isle ! 

Each sparkling fountain laugh’d in glee, 

And birds sang love from every tree. 

Yet, in Arden’s charming vale 

One heart was sad—one cheek was pale ! 

** Where is my lost Aleemena fair ?” 

But, echo only answered—“‘ where.” 

Fond youth thy care is spent in vain, 

One trace is all that doth remain. 

Upon yon blighted sapling’s bough 

Hung the rich veil that graced her brow, 

While hoof-prints dented in the clay, 

Told how his love was borne away. 

Meantime in Hassan’s princely bowers 

or fair Alcemena bloom the flowers ; 

Hers was the wealth of all the land, 

Her very WIsH was a command ! 

From morning’s rise, till set the sun, 

Here Hassan wooed this lovely one, 

She cried I will not yield my hand 

To the dread conqueror of my land— 
Hassan, thy suit is vain, 

The tears of Greece would rise anew, 

First Azriel’s shaft shall pierce me through, 
Thy splendor I disdain ! 

True hearts cannot be bought or sold 

For all Golconda’s gems or gold !”” 


How strong is lve—dark Hassan’s heart 
Was smote by passion’s fiery dart ! 
Oft when the golden sun was set, 
And from each lofty minaret 
Went forth the call to prayer, 
Beneath the broad moon’s silver beam 
Proud Hassan wandered by the stream, 
To weep in silence there! 
No more he reign’d his Arab steed, 
Or tapt in sport his blunt jareed ; 
Unbelted hung his dreaded sword, 
And desolate the festal board ; 
Oft in Aleemena’s harem bower 
He came to pass the evening hour, 
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And spoke of Christian trutas sublime 

Which speak of heaven’s own blessed clime ; 
He saw the beauty of the faith 

That triumphs even over death ! 


Moonlight is sleeping on the hills, 

And on the lakes of gentle waters 
The rose the air with fragrance fills, 

And blushes lovely as their daughters ; 
The floweret’s cups close one by one, 
The honeyed wild bee’s work is done ; 
The lotus flowers like fire-flakes lay, 
Red, gleaming in the pale moon-ray ; 
While silence broods o’er hill and vale, 
The nightingale repeats her tale. 
List from yon lattice window high 
Come sounds of sweetest melody ; 
The “ Lady of the Isles” is there 
To breathe awhile eve’s freshened air ; 
The raven lash that fringed each lid, 
Scarcely the startling tear drop hid— 
Her fingers o’er her lute were thrown 
Like lily leaves by zephyrs blown ; 
As soft her jewel’d hand she flung 
The peerless captive lady sung. 


THE GREEK LADY’S SONG. 


“ The proud mountains rise over broad Marathon, 
As they rose when my country was free, 
So the moon threw ner light when the battle was 
done, 
That changed a stern tyrant’s decree ! 


“Ah never again shall my country awake 
From the slumber that mantles her Now ; 
What arm shall the fetters of slavery break, 
Or wipe the foul stain from her brow ? 


“And such was the mantle of moonlight that fell 
Over Arates’ blood-covered vale, 
When my Constantine struck at the dark Infidel, 
But Hassan’s proud arm did prevail ! 


Shall I be the bride of my country’s foe ? 
By the graves of my kindred—no—never! 
His crimes I forgive—but my tears will yet flow 
For my Constantine—lost to me ever !”” 


She ceased her song—she raised her eye, 
A snow-white turban glittered by— 

Her lute from trembling fingers falls, 

But ’tis No Turkish voice that calls : 

“ Arise my loved one—rise and flee, 

Thy Constantine still lives for thee !” 
Swift to his panting heart she sprung, 
And round her gallant warrior hung ; 

He gently kissed her tears away, 

And whispered of a brighter day ; 
“Haste thee before yon stars are pale, 
My Arab steeds are in the vale.” 

“ Nay—must I fly without adieu 

From generous Hassan—kind and true ?” 
“A rival’s hand I dare not trust : 
Would’st thou be mine then fly we must 

But whose that stranger form of might 
That bars the flying pair ? 

Deep manitled in the shade of night, 
Dread Hassan’s self stood there ! 
Shrieked the pale maid—her lover’s hand 
Was resting on his belted brand— 

“ What—will Alcemena leave me so, 
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And Hassan be, as once, her foe 2 
By Allah’s awful glory—no.” 

Her early youth Alcemena pleads, 
And how her much loved country bleeds. 
Ah, mine the guilt—the warrior cried, 
By Hassan’s arm the’Christians died— 
Away—then since it so must be, 

Hassan proclaims his captive free ! 

Henceforth thy holy faith is mine, 

Yon lake receive my scimetar ; 

My darkened soui drinks light divine, 
No mcre with Greece will Hassan war! 
Go—and should foes her shore invade, 
Trust Hassan’s arm shall be her aid. 

The heart that never felt—feels now, 
His hand o’ershades his lofty brow ; 
Hold—dash not so that starting tear, 
Where is the gem to heaven so dear ? 
Oh! ’tis such blessed drops alone 
Unbar the gate to Allah’s Throne ! 


Troy, July, 1846. 


A MADMAN’S STORY. 
BY ARNHELDT WEAVER. 


we, HIS cell has not always 

mr been my abode, I once 

laughed and leapt beneath 

the blue dome of Heaven, 

I qnce reveled with the 

best of them, My taste 

then set the fashion. I was 

the prevailing authority. 

The new poem succeeded if I praised it. The 

new play was inevitably damned if I denied it my 
approbation, 

I have lost the reckoning of days, and months, 
and years, It seems a century since they first 
confined me here. I cannot count the summers 
and winters I have known here; J preserved their 
number for a long time, but during a brief but 
severe illness that must have happened years ago, 
I lost the stick on which I had notched them with 
a rusty nail I discovered in my cell, and it seems 
to me that I have dreamt ever since, for time has 
played wild pranks, as if ke, too, took delight to 
sport with my diseased intellect. 

They have granted me, for their own purposes 
undoubtedly, the use of pen, ink, and paper, and 
the resident surgeon assures me, that what I now 
write will be published to the world. I am glad 
of it, I will indite an episode in my life which 
may possibly attract public curiosity toward my- 
self, and beget sympathy for my wretched condi- 
tion. 

When I was in the world, I know not how 
many years have since elapsed, but George the 
Fourth was on the throne, and he must have died 
ages ago, I displayeda dual character. One while 
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I was the ane student, making companions in 
my lone study of the world’s chiefest sages, ex- 
ploring nature in her secret depths, and riving 
treasures from her reluctant bosom. , At other 
times I was a rollicking blade, an adept in all 
mischief, and the very idol of the female sex. 

But let me be precise, 

It was on the 12th of January—I remember the | 
month and the day, but the Anno Domini has | 
escaped my recollection. The Great Unknown, as | 
he was called, was writing his novels; Byron, | 
too, was just dead, that is all I am certain of, 
Perhaps both these authors are no longer read, 
perhaps they will be as enduring as time—I do 
not know. It was on the 12th of January, how- 
ever, that I found myself the inheritor of a large 
fortune. My memory must wonderfully have 
failed me, since I cannot remember how I came 
by it, some relation was deceased, I know not 
whom, I cannot recollect the amount of my in- 
come, only that it was very large, and that I was 
universally considered the happiest of men. 

But I was anything but happy. | was the 
most miserable of the human race. I loved de- 
votedly, and my passion was met unrequited, 

The object of my love was very beautful—oh 
70d! she was angelic. I never saw a face which 
in the least approached hers in loveliness, Na- 
ture—does not Ariosto use the prettiness—broke 
the mould in which her features were cast. 

I loved this woman better than my life. 

I had no other life but in constant waking 
thought, and nightly dream of her. She was all 
my world, And she hated me in return, and her 
hatred drove me ——. 

No, not map. 
wisest of my brethren. 





But her dislike affected 
my health, I neglected my person. My friends 
wondered and whispered. I overheard their re- 
marks hissing through their closed teeth, and from 
that moment I shunned them. 

Once more, let me be precise. The lady of my 
Jove married. Her husband was a frigid, worldly | 
individual, whose blood flowed sluggishly through | 
his veins, He was young, and expected a large 
fortune, larger-even than mine, at his father’s 
death. His father died, and, marvel of marvels, | 
was found to be insolvent. 
brel to no pursuit, there was not a doit, I sent 
them money through a channel uhknown to her. 
She might have guessed the source from whence 
flowed the unfailing stream of gold that supplied 
daily comforts for herself. and husband, She 
might not. I do lgiow. Of this only I am 
certain of, that for four years they subsisted upon | 
the resources with which I furnished them, At 
length one day she presented herself before me. 

I shall never forget it. They say I am mad, 


I am sane as the coolest and | 


For his lethargic son, | 


|but Ican recall every incident of this ev entful 
epoch of my life, as vividly as if it were graven 
with pen of iron on impenetrable tablets. She, 
the wife of another, presented herself at my feet 
to implore pardon for the wrong she had done me, 
for the contumely she had heaped upon me. 

| I raised her and embraced her. Atthat moment 
‘the door was burst open, and her husband, accom- 
| panied by two of his friends, entered the room. 
It was a plot arranged between them. She was a 
betrayer. An action was brought, and the dam- 
ages and legal expenses deprived me of half my 
fortune. Even my former benefits were turned 
against me, No one believed my Quixotic gene- 
rosity. From that period I grew careless, and 
even desperate. I plunged into wild speculations, 
and I soon found myself a ruined man. Now, if 
it please you, I was mad, Almost destitute my- 
self, I married a young creature whose parents 
were just dead, and who, hitherto, had been bred 
in the very lap of luxury. I had some talent, but 
it was not of an available kind. I was not qual- 
ified for either trade or profession. I had no ex- 
pectancy—no means of living, and yet I married 
a young, delicate girl, penniless herself—yes, | 
was mad, indeed. 

From this date misery became my housemate, 
my bread, it was soon literally bread, was steeped 
|in tears. Yet she, angel as she was, upheld and 

cheered me—never repining, never giving utter- 
lance to a single complaint. Gracious power how 
it became me to have cherished her! But I did 
11 | not, I did not, I ill-used her. 

Yet she never complained. 

Chill penury smote us, I worked as a menial, 
but could obtain only a scant subsistence. An 
|infant came to add to our care. My poor wife 
sickened, but she did not die. Grief is strong, but 
devoted affection and maternal love are stronger 
still. 

I know not whence came the wicked whisper 
that prompted me to steal, but the suggestion grew 
|to be ever present with me, Some demon must 
{have urged me on, Aye, I will tell you what 
demon it was. Thesame that haunts the footsteps 
of men whose faces are haggard and whose eyes 
are bloodshot—on whose menial condition society 
sets the seal of scorn—who work for inadequate 
|wages—who behold their wives and children 
loteveinng on insufficient food. There are frightful 
Heaven 








| demons laying waitin such men’s paths. 
| send they may soon be exorcised ! 
I yielded to the wrongful impulse. [ can scarce- 
ily recollect what I stole. I was hired to convey 
a package to a coach-office. I remember that it 
was heavy, and unless my memory has altogether 
proved treacherous, it was a bale of linen. Ihave 
said that I worked as a menial—J, who was once 
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the fashion, had become a ticket-porter. Better 
that than be dishonest, but I was dishonest not- 
withstanding. 

Better I had died. 

But I must go on, I wasdetected and commit- 
ted to prison. The judge was lenient. I had 
formerly known that judge, and had paid a hun- 
dred guineas for a dinner at Long’s, of which he 
had partaken, He sentenced me only to a month’s 
imprisonment, When my brief term of confine- 
ment was expired, he sent me a bank-note for 
fifty pounds, and he had succored my wife and 
child in the meantime. I fell upon my knees and 
returned thanks to Heaven, 

My affairs now took a better turn, Touched 
by my misfortunes, some of my wife’s friends set 
a-foot, among themselves and connexions, a sub- 
scription to get us a passage to America. I re- 
fused to go; I was incensed at the thought of 
expatriation ; I persisted in clinging to the soil 
that gave me birth. ‘ The stars are everywhere,” 
said a friend, endeavoring to unhinge my determi- 
nation, ‘ Yes,” I replied, “and the sun, and 
moon, and the green, rejoicing earth also, but I 
love England and its metropolis—I will abide in 
London.” 

Oh that I had consented to exile, that I had 
planted my foot in swamp or savannah, that I 
had scorched myself to fever beneath the fiery 
sky of the torrid zone! There I should at this 
moment have been at liberty, and have escaped 
the consequences of a fearful crime. 

When a man has committed a great fault, there 
is no redemption for him; no security will be ac- 
cepted for his subsequent good conduct; no par- 
don will be extended to him. 

From this epoch I was a marked man. Good 
conduct would avail me nothing. I had no fur- 
ther right to character. 

Yet I might have been redeemed. 

I might—I might—I feel it hcre in my heart of 
hearts. I know that my nature was not destitute 
of good. If they had but have trusted me! They 
did otherwise, and I went from bad to worse. 

I remember that when evil thoughts assailed 
me at that time, that an influence, begotten of my 
old studies, sought to» win me back. I had been 
a student—I had * unsphered the spirit of Plato.” 
My lamp had shone at midnight hour—aye, and 
till it was eclipsed by the dawning daylight— 
when I was a youthful and ardent seeker after 
knowledge. And those nights returned upon me 
now, and the spirits that I had questioned, came 
in crowds—in crowds, and with piteous solicita- 
tions endeavored to turn me from the path of guilt. 
My old college days—my old college friends—my 
old college hopes and aspirations—all came back, 
and gathered round me, and would not leave me, 





but pursued me through thronged thoroughfares, 
and where men stood with money-getting faces, 
and where the sons of mirth and drunkenness 
laughed and quaffed from morn to noon, and noon 
to dew-descending night. For whole weeks they 
left me never, but attended me whither I went, 
and sti!l followed me on and on, 

They soon quitted me in despair. 

For I cast the benign influence behind me, and 
plunged yet deeper in guilt. 

A woman had crossed my path. I knew her 
immediately : how could I forget her—the author 
of all my misery? Amid the throng in Cheap- 
side I gazed upon her unnoticed, Her husband 
had prospered upon the legal damages of which 
he had defrauded me. He was a great man now, 
and society caressed him and cherished him. 
Already an alderman, it was said he would soon 
be lord mayor. Oh! I knew better than that, for 
the devil again whispered in my ear. 

I laid my plan. I ascertained that the man I 
hated went at a certain hour to attend a meeting. 
I rushed home, and took from my poor wife the 
last wreck of her finery. I pledged it; and with 
the money procured by that means, purchased an 
old horse- pistol. I laid wait for the alderman, and 
fired into his carriage. Ha! ha! my aim was un- 
erring—the ball went through his heart. They 
seized me on the spot. I was tried, and—oh! 
Justice, how wert thou cheated! I was saved 
from the halter on the ground of insanity, 

Since that time, I have dwelt here. 

Since that time, I have grown old, White hairs 
cover my temples, and death comes not. Some- 
times I feel that I shall never die. 

I lie awake on moonlight nights, and wonder 
where my wife is!—where my children! I see 
them here at times ; but I know I am deceived by 
phantoms, Yet, | feel that they, the issue of my 
body, and she, my helpmate, are not dead, but 
breathe and live without these walls. 


ABSURD WAGERS. 


Tue city of Charleroi has been made conspicuous 
as the scene of some singular wagers. Monsieur 
§. staked a considerable sum that he would ride 
ten leagues on horseback before a snail could 
crawl ten inches over a marble table sprinkled 
with powdered sugar. The same gentleman made 
another bet with one of his friends, that he could 
remain the longest up to the neck in the river 
Sambre. After he had been six hours in the wa- 
ter, Monsieur S. sent for his nightcap, as it was 
his intention to remain there all night, upon which 
his rival gave up the contest. 
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“LOVE IS A DREAM.” 
MISS R. J. DE GROVE. 
Love touched my heart, it sank to rest, 
As pillowed on an angel’s breast— 
And gently o’er my raptured soul 
Visions of heavenly beauty stole ; 
All nature wore so sweet a smile— 
So bright the hours— 
So decked with flowers— 

Earth seemed a paradise the while. 
No more my lonely spirit mourned, 
Nor sorrowing to itself returned ; 

For in those plighted vows there lay 
A mystic charm, to light my way ; 
T looked but in his loving eyes, 
And from my heart 
Would care depart— 

Exhaled like dew-drops to the skies. 
I wakep—that beauteous dream was o’er, 
And earth can now delight no more ; 
Yet still my fancy loves to stray 
Within that fair enchanted way— 

Still dwell upon those visions bright— 

The blissful thought 
Each moment brought, 
In that wild dreamy land of light. 


New York, July, 1846. 


THE CAREER OF A MAN OF GENIUS. 


BY ROBERT F. GREELEY. 


T LAUSANNE—one of the 
most delightfully situated 
towns to be met with in the 
world—there is still pointed 
’ out to the traveler a small 
summer house, now fast fall- 
= ing into decay, wherein, it is 
said, the celebrated Edward Gibbon put 
“6 the finishing stroke to a work which 
has since surrounded his name with a halo, whose 
lustre will only increase, instead of diminishing 
with the Japse of time :—I mean, his “ Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 

It was here, where he thought to endure all the 
horrors of a prolonged and seemingly intermina- 
ble exile, that he first learned to despise the dissi- 
pations and the idle follies of fashionable life, and 
began to imbibe those principles which steadfastly 
adhered to him and guided his most minute actions 
in after days, and which placed him in a way to 
acquire that resplendent reputation which few 
who take up the pen can hope to emulate. 

It is so rarely that we encounter a word of his- 
tory, combining within its pages at one identical] 
time those rare and precious recommendations, 
Truth and Impartiality, that he who writes a really 
good book of this kind, without deviating from 












known facts, or in any way subtracting from its 
interest by unseemly attacks upon places or per- 
sons, is looked upon, now-a-days, as a ninth 
wonder. It was so, more especially, in Gibbon’s 
time, when controversies of all kinds ranged high, 
and even churchmen, celebrated for their piety 
and learning, did not hesitate to prostitute their 
abilities before the tarnished shrine of personal 
resentment. 

Gibbon’s impartiality, however, was not his 


| only recommendation as a historian. It was the 


glowing and life-like manner in which he depict- 
ed personages and incidents of byegone times 
which attached so universal an interest to all that 
emanated from his pen, and invested his writings 
with a celebrity which will increase with the 
lapse of coming ages, 

Lausanne, with its library of thirty thousand 
volumes, its literary and scientific institutions, 
bears but little resemblance now to the Lausanne 
of a century ago, but even then the society by 
which it was peopled gave to it a tone, which 
rendered it fair to become one of the most cele- 
brated of modern resorts, The vicinity of Lake 
Leman gives the town an air of health which 
does not by any means diminish its attractions, 
while the interesting part which she sustained in 
the various wars by which the country has been 
at different times distracted lend a dignity and sta- 
bility to her name. 

Edward Gibbon was born, according to his own 
account, in the county of Surrey, England, on the 
27th day of April, in the year 1737. Of his fam- 
ily, which is one of the oldest in the kingdom, he 
has given us in his autobiography, edited by his in- 
timate friend, Lord Sheffield, a curious and graphic 
account, which, however, except to such as have 
a passion for heraldry, has but little interest, far- 
ther than to show that our subject was not the 
first of his race who embraced the pen, although 
he is the only Gibbon of whom account is given 
who resorted to it with any degree of success, 

Mr. Gibbon’s first expedition to Lausanne was 
undertaken at the instance of his father, who, 
fearing everything from his son’s heretical opin- 
ions,* sent him under the charge of a friend to 
this place, with the view of, eradicating, through 
the persuasions of a competent tutor, the false 
opinions which he had acquired concerning reli- 
gion. Mr. Gibbon’s subsequent expulsion from 
the Board of Trade, with other disappointments, 
mostly of a political nature, inspired him, it would 
seem, with a kind of disgust for London, and, 
with the commendable resolution of removing 
himself permanently beyond the reach of similar 


* Mr. Gibbon, while yet at College, embraced Cath- 
olicity, but afterward renounced it. 
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evils, he returned shortly afterward to Lausanne, 
where he had already spent five years in applica- 
tion at his studies, when the natural advantages 
of the climate, acting upon a temperament at once 
sanguine and impulsive, aided in effecting in him 
a change, which, if not thorough, had, at least, 
the effect of dispelling the gloom which his recent 
reverses would seem to have cast around him. 

It was while at Oxford, surrounded by all the 
restraints imposed by a Collegiate life, that the 
embryo author made his first regular attempt at 
writing. This was in the form of a history, 
which he entitled “The Age of Sesostris,” but 
which, being found to involve numerous anach- 
ronisms, and other chronological mistakes, not to 
be tolerated in print, and more particularly in a 
narrative of actual occurrences, he shortly after- 
ward laid aside without finishing. 

It was about this time, also, that Gibbon became 
by some means deeply impregnated with the doc- 
trines of the Catholic religion, and so great at 
length became his infatuation, that it soon reached 
the ears of his father; who, being as desperately 
opposed to that persuasion, as his son was pre- 
judiced in its favor, determined, as a last resource, 
to send the seceder to some retired spot, where, 
under other tutorship his mind might be diverted 
from the pursuits and theories, upon which, while 
at Oxford, it had seemed so obstinately bent, and 
the mistaken impressions which it had there ac- 
quired be reasoned gradually from it, 

It has been a leading error with some that Lau- 
sanne was the place to which young Gibbon was 
first sent. This was not the case. For an inde- 
finite time he resided at the town of Putney, but 
this step proved an unfortunate one, for here Gib- 
bon learned more, it is said, to confirm him in the 
theories which he had nurtured so sedulously, than 
even during his sojourn at Oxford, It was after the 
effects of a rigorous seclusion at Putney had been 
tested, without the slightest beneficial effect, that 
Lausanne was decided upon as the place of the 
younger Gibbon’s future residence—whither, after 
a suitable person (M. Pavillard) had been selected, 
he was despatched without loss of time. 

A remarkable fact connected with Mr. Gibbon’s 
career is that of his total ignorance of the French 
tongue. With all his advantages of education, 
(for his father was wealthy, and cared not for 
outlay,) it, indeed, is strange that he should have 
been so remiss in this respect, and the want of 
this knowledge affected him seriously during the 
first months of his sojourn in his new habitation. 
The kindness, however, of the hospitable family 
among whom it was his good fortune to cast his 
lot soon enabled him to overcome this important 
difficulty, and when he had completely mastered 
the language, by diligent study and constant prac- 





tice, he became so attached to it, that he wrote, 
spoke and thought only in French.* 

Everything seems to have favored Mr. Gibbon’s 
advancement as a writer, M. Pavillard was a 
Calvinist divine of known integrity, and it was 
under his influence that the first advances were 
made in the young man’s reformation ; from which 
subject, doubtless, a book might be compiled, not 
inferior in interest to the most thrilling history 
ever penned, The gradual reinstalment of reason 
over error and bigotry ; the various means made 
use of to accomplish this end; the manner in 
which the glorious task was finally accomplished ; 
the books which were read and digested ; the con- 
versations between the author and divine,—aftord 
material, which, while it would constitute a good 
sized volume, would, certainly, not be void of 
benefit in a moral point of view. But the histo- 
rian’s record of this portion of his life has been 
but a mere statement of facts in the order in which 
they occurred, and thus the world loses a treasure 
which it (and booksellers especially) can ill afford 
to be deprived of. 

When young Gibbon was first installed at the 
house of his future guardian at Lausanne, his 
thoughts were of aught but a pleasant nature. 
The charm of the beautiful scenery through which 
he had passed being over, his mind began to prey 
upon itself, and his ignorance of the French tongue, 
joined to the feeling of mere school-boy dependence 
which his father’s apparently tyranical measures 
had inflicted upon him, gave to his meditations a 
misanthropic turn, which, had he been confided to 
other hands, it is probable he might never have 
conquered But the example of the hospitable 
people among whom he had fallen convinced him 
after a while, that his “line had been cast in a plea- 
sant place,” and as his mastery over the French 
tongue became every day more apparent, his mel- 
ancholy feelings vanished, and he even began to 
feel an attachment toward his new friend, and to- 
ward the new home which had been provided for 
him in his exile. When Gibbon entered upon 
his involuntary expatriation, it appeared to him 
that he was not treated as became the son of a 
man of wealth, for he was mostly confined to M. 
Parillcard’s house, and was introduced into but 
few families of high standing. But a few months 
experience gave him an altogether different view 
of the matter, for, says he, in effect, had I gone 
abroad as a rich man’s son, I should have fallen 
in, only, with such company as frequents the 
cafés, and other resorts of similar character ;—lost 
large sums of money at play, endangered my re- 
putation, and returned without as much knowledge 
as I had carried away. But the retired nature of 


* This fact Mr. Gibbon himself has vouched for 
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Gibbon’s life, while at Lausanne, while it debarred 
him altogether from such society, led him to be- 
come more intimate with his books, and by this 
course he laid the foundation of a mind that has 
not been surpassed, if ever equaled, for the sub- 
limity and originality of its conceptions. Gibbon 
has left behind him in his autobiography an ac- 
count of his progress in the study of the classics, 
while at Lausanne, and of the mode which he 
adopted to perfect himself therein. The plan is 
one which should be reccommended to every stu- 
dent, as being far superior to the old established 
method of learning by rote. He would take a 
volume of any of the ancient poets—Virgil, for 
instance—and translate it into the French tongue. 
This task accomplished, he would throw the manu- 
script aside, until both words and passages had 
become eradicated from his mind, and then, taking 
it up again, would re-translate it into the original 
tongue, when, by comparing his own version 
with the original, he could tell how to estimate 
his progress. So perfect did Mr, Gibbon by this 
means become, that in some of his after trans- 
lations there was scarce a syllable’s difference be- 
tween the original and the transcript. 

Like most men of great intellect, Gibbon, with 
all his genius, was not without his imperfections. 
With the figure of a dwarf he possessed a gigantic 
intellect, Mr, Parilicard has givenjin his conver- 
sations, a description of the young exile :—‘‘a 
little, thin figure, with a very large head,”—one 
whose proficiency in argument struck you with 
wonder. He seems to have entertained not the 
slightest question of his young protegée’s genius, 
and even when dwelling with animadversion upon 
the subject of Gibbon’s apostacy he could not for- 
bear mentioning in glowing terms his admiration 
of the ingenuity of his pupil’s arguments in sup- 
port of. his favorite theory. 

Surrounded as he was by such influences, it 
is hardly tobe wondered, that Gibbon was soon re- 
converted to his original faith. Although much 
of his time was necessarily given to his studies, 
(which consisted almost exclusively of the classics) 
he was, nevertheless, not altogether without op- 
portunities of mingling in the most refined society, 
and it was during these hours of temporal relaxa- 
tion that he contracted an acquaintance with a 
young man, named Deyverdun—an acquaintance 
which endured until death dissolved the link, 

September 21, 1755, Gibbon accomplished one 
of his heart’s intensest longings, by starting upon 
a month’s tour through Switzerland, where he 
enjoyed to repletion the grandeur and beauty of 
the most striking scenery which the world con- 
tains, while, at the same time, he was enabled to 
store his mind with knowledge of a wholesome 
ature. 


Like all other authors of whom we have any 
account, Gibbon, of course, had a first love— Miss 
Susan Curchod, the daughter of a clergyman near 
Lausanne—a lady for whom he professes to have 
encouraged a deep and lasting passion, and yet 
whom he abandoned at the instance of his father ; 
his anxiety for the security of his inheritance 
overbalancing in this instance his affection. Miss 
Curchod afterward married a wealthy banker by 
the name of Necker: a name which subsequently 
earned for its possessor some celebrity as Prime 
Minister of France. 

In 1758, Gibbon, his reconversion being thorough- 
ly completed, returned to England and wrote his 
first work, an Essay upon the Study of Literature, 
which he composed in the French tongue, and 
which attracted some very favorable notices from 
the public journals, Not long after this he went 
to Paris, revisited his beloved Lausanne, and, after 
some necessary preparation, he repaired to Italy, 
and made himself familiar with her literature, his- 
tory and manners. It was during his sojourn in 
Rome that he conceived the idea of writing a his- 
tory of the Roman Empire—a task which he has 
fulfilled with so much fidelity in his “ Decline 
and Fall.” Qn his retarn to England, he ob- 
tained a seat in Parliament, wrote the first volume 
of his great work, beside some essays of a politi- 
cul and miscellaneous nature, and held several 
offices of high trust, with credit to himself and 
his supporters. The cessation of the North admin- 
istration, and dissolution of the Board of Trade, 
coupled with other disappointment, disgusted the 
historian with London, and accordingly, we find 
him, in 1783, once more a resident at Lausanne, 
where he purposed passing the remainder of his 
life, and where he composed the last four volumes 
of the Decline and Fall. 

Gibbon died on the 11th of January, 1794, 
aged 67. 


HUDUSI, THE DOUBTER. 

AN ORIENTAL TALE. 

CAUSE was being heard on this 
day, and, although weighty rea- 
sons had already decided the ver- 
dict, still, pro forma, the witnesses 
on both sides were examined ; one 
being asked whether he witnessed 


of these, upon 
the proceedings, replied, “‘ That he had no doubt, 
but there was doubt on the subject; but that he 
doubted whether the doubts were correct.” 

** Doubt—no doubt—what is all this? do you 
laugh at our beards?’ said Mustapha sternly, 














who always made a show of justice. “Is it the 


fact or not ?” 
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« Your highness, I seldom met a fact, as it is 
called, without having half a dozen doubts hang- 
ing to it,” replied the man: “TI will not, there- 
fore, make any assertion without the reservation 
of a doubt.” 

« Answer me plainly,” replied the vizier, ‘or 
the fearashes and bamboo will be busy with you 
very shortly, Did you see the money paid ?” 

“T believe, as much as I can believe anything 
in this world, that I did see the money paid; but 
I doubt the sum, and I doubt the metal, and I have 
also my other doubts, May it please your high- 
ness, | am an unfortunate man, I have been under 
the influence of doubts from my birth ; and it has 
become a disease which will only end with my 
existence. I always doubt a fact unless 2 

“What does the ass say? What is all this 
but bosh ?—nothing. Let him have a fact.” 

The pacha gave a sign—the ferashes appeared 
—the man was thrown, and received fifty blows 
of the bastinado, The pacha then commanded 
them to desist. “ Now, by our beard, is it not a 
fact that you have received the bastinado? If 
you still doubt the fact we will proceed.” 

“ The fact is beyond a doubt,” replied the man, 
prostrating himself. ‘* But excuse me, your sub- 
lime highness, if I do continue to assert that I 
cannot always acknowledge a fact, without such 
undeniable proofs as your wisdom has been pleas- 
ed to bring forward. If your highness were to 
hear the history of my life, you would then allow 
that I have cause to doubt.” 

“History of his life! Mustapha, we shall 
have a story.” 

“« Another fifty blows on his feet would remove 
all his doubts, your highness,” replied Musta- 
pha. 

“Yes; but then he will be beaten out of his 
story. No, no: let him be taken away till the 
evening, and then we shall see how he will make 
out his case,” 

Mustapha gave directions, in obedience to the 
wish of the pacha. In the evening, as soon as 
they lighted their pipes, the man was ordered in, 
and, in consideration of his swelled feet, was per- 
mitted to sit down, that he might be the more at 
ease when he narrated his story, which was as 
follows : 

““My name is Hudusi. Of my parents I can 
say little. My father asserted that he was the 
bravest janissary in the sultan’s employ, and had 
greatly distinguished himself. He was always 
talking of Rustam, as being a fool compared to 
him ; of the number of battles he had fought, and 
of the wounds which he had received in leading 
his corps on all desperate occasions; but as my 
father often bathed before me, and the only wound 
I could ever perceive was one on his back, when 


ke spoke of his bravery I very much doubted the 
fact. 

** When I was grown up, my father wanted me 
to enrol myself in the corps of janissaries, and 
become a lion-killer like himself. I remonstrated, 
but in vain; he applied, and I was accepted, and 
received the mark on my arm which constituted 
me a janissary. I put on the dress, swaggered 
and bullied with many other young men of my 
acquaintance, who were all ready, as they swore, 
to eat their enemies alive, and who curled their 
mustaches, to prove the truth of what they said, 
We were dispatched to quell a rebellious pacha; 
we bore down upon his troops with a tremendous 
shout, supposing to frighten them ; but, as they 
stood their ground and would not run, we did, 
leaving those who were not so wise to be cut to 
pieces. After this, when any of my companions 
talked of their bravery, or my father declared 
that he should be soon promoted to the rank of a 
spahi, and that I was a lion’s whelp, I very much 
doubted the fact. 

«<T have heard it observed,” continued Hudusi, 
«that the sudden possession of gold will make a 
brave man cautious, and he who is not brave, still 
more dastardly than he was before. It certainly 
was the case with me; my five hundred pieces of 
gold had such an effect, that everything in the 
shape of valor oozed out at my fingers’ ends, I 
reflected again, and the result was, that I deter- 
mined to have nothing more to do with the busi- 
ness, and that neither the sultan nor the pacha 
should be the better for my exertions, That night 
we made a sally, and, as I was considered a pro- 
digy of valor, I was one of those who were or- 
dered to lead on my troop. I curled my musta- 
ches, swore I would not leave a janissary alive, 
flourished my cimiter, marched out at the head of 
my troop, and then took to my heels, and in two 
days arrived safely at my mother’s house. 

«<I did not remain long at home, as it was my 
duty to appear to return to my corps. This I had 
resolved never more to do, I reflected that a life 
of quiet and ease was best suited to my disposi- 
tion, and I resolved to join some religious sect, 
Before I quitted my mother’s roof I gave her thir- 
ty sequins, which she was most thankful for, as 
she was in straitened circumstances. ‘ Ah!’ cried 
she, as she wrapped up the money carefully in a 
piece of rag, ‘if you could only have brought 
back your poor father’s head, Hudusi? I might 
have told her that she had just received what I 
had sold it for—but I thought it just as well to 
say nothing about it, so I embraced her and de- 
parted, 

«‘ There were a sort of dervishes, who had 
taken up their quarters about seven miles from 





the village where my mother resided, cad as they 


*. 
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never remained long in one place, I hastened to 
join them. On my arrival, I requested to speak 
with their chief ; and imagining that I was come 
with the request of prayers to be offered up on 
behalf of some wished-for object, I was admitted. 

‘« * Khoda shefa midched—God gives relief,’ said 
the old man. ‘ What wishest thou, my son? 
Khosh amedeed—you are welcome.’ 

‘“‘T stated my wish to enter into the sect, froma 
religious feeling, and requested that I might be 
permitted. 

‘I received my dress, took an oath of secresy, 
and was introduced to my companions; whom I 
soon found to be a set of dissolute fellows, in- 
dulging in every vice, and laughing at every vir- 
tue ; living in idleness and by the contributions 
made to them by the people, who firmly believed 
in their pretended sanctity. The old man with 
the white beard, who was their chief, had out- 
lived his appetite for the vices of youth, and 
fallen into the vice of age—a love of money, 
which was insatiable. I must acknowledge that 
the company and mode of living were more to my 
satisfaction than the vigils, hard fare, and constant 
prayer, with which the old man had threatened 
me when I proposed to enter the community, and 
I soon became an adept in dissimulation and hy- 
pocrisy, and a great favorite with my brethren. 

**T ought to have observed to your sublimity, 
that the sect of dervishes, of which I had become 
amember, were then designated howling dervishes ; 
all our religion consisted in howling like jackals 
or hyenas, with all our might, until we fell down 
in real or pretended convulsions. My howl was 
considered as the most appalling and unearthly 
that was ever heard, and, of course, my sanctity 
was increased in proportion. I had not joined 
more than ten days, when they continued their 
route, and after a week of very profitable travel- 
ing, passed through Constantinople, crossed the 
Bosphorus, and regained their place of domicilia- 
tion, and were received with great joy by the in- 
habitants, to whom the old chief and many others 
of our troop were well known. 

‘* But I became tired of the life of a howling 
dervish, I therefore set up one last, long, final 
howl], to Jet my senior know that I was present, 
and then immediately became absent. I hastened 
to the bazaar, and purchasing here and there—at 
one place a vest, at another a shawl, and at ano- 
ther a turban ; I threw off my dress of a dervish, 
hastened to the bath, and after a few minutes 
under the barber, came out like a butterfly from 
its dark shell. No one could have recognised, in 
the spruce young Turk, the filthy dervish 

**] hastened to Constantinople, where I lived 
gaily, and spent my money; but I found that to 
mix in the world, it is necessary not only to have 





an attaghan, but also to have the courage to use 
it; and in several broils which took place, from 
my too frequent use of the water of the Ghiaour, 
[invariably proved that, though my voice was 
that of a lion, my heart was but as water, and the 
finger of contempt was but too often pointed at 
the beard of pretence. One evening, as I was 
escaping from a coffee-house, after having drawn 
my attaghan, without having the courage to face 
my adversary, I received a blow from his weapon 
which cleft my turban, and cut deeply into my 
head. I flew through the streets upon the wings 
of fear, and at last ran against an unknown ob- 
ject, which I knocked down, and then fell along- 
side of, rolling with it in the mud. I recovered 
myself, and looking at it, found it to be alive, and, 
in the excess of my alarm, I imagined it to be 
Shital himself ; but if not the d—] himself, it was 
one of the sons of Shitan, for he was an unbe- 
liever, a Ghiaour, a dog to spit upon; in short, it 
was a Frank hakim—so renowned for curing all 
diseases, that it was said he was assisted by the 
Evil One. 

*‘T remained a fortnight under the hakim’s 
hands before I was well enough to walk about; 
and when I had reflected, I doubted whether it 
would not be wiser to embrace a more peaceful 
profession. The hakim spoke our language well, 
and one day said to me, ‘ Thou art more fit to 
cure than to give wounds, Thou shalt assist me, 
for he who is now with me will not remain, I 
consented, and putting on a more peaceful garb, 
continued many months with the Frank physi- 
cian, traveling everywhere, but seldom remaining 
long in one place; he followed disease instead of 
flying from it, and I had my doubts whether, from 
constant attendance upon the dying, I might not die 
myself, so I resolved to quit him the first favora- 
ble opportunity. 1 had already learned many won- 
derful things from him; that blood was necessary 
to life, and that without breath a man would die, 
and that white powders cured fevers, and black 
drops stopped the dysentery. At last we arrived 
in this town; and the other day, as I was pound- 
ing the drug of reflection in the mortar of patience, 
the physician desired me to bring his lancets, and 
to follow him. I paced through the streets behind 
the learned hakim, until we arrived at a mean 
house, in an obscure quarter of this grand city, 
over which your highness reigns in justice, An 
old woman, full of lamentation, led us to the sick 
couch, where lay a creature, beautiful in shape as 
a houri. The Frank physician was desired by the 
old woman to feel her pulse through the curtain, 
but he laughed at her beard (for she had no small 
one), and drew aside the curtains and took hold 
of a hand so small and so delicate, that it were 
only fit to feed the prophet himself, near the throne 
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of the angel Gabriel, with the immortal pilau pre- 
pared for true believers. Her face was covered, 
and the Frank desired the veil to be removed. 
The old woman refused, and he turned on his 
heel to leave her to the assaults of death. The 
old woman’s love for her child conquered her re- 
ligious scruples, and she consented that her daugh- 
ter should unveil to an unbeliever. I was in 
ecstasy at her charms, and could have asked her 
for a wife; but the Frank only asked to see her 
tongue. Having looked at it, he turned away 
with as much indifference as if it had been a dy- 
ing dog. He desired me to bind up her arm, and 
took away a basin full of her golden blood, and 
then put a white powder into the hands of the old 
woman, saying that he would see her again. I 
held out my hand for the gold, but there was none 
forthcoming. 

“«« We are poor,’ cried the old woman to the 
hakim, ‘ but God is great.’ 

**T do not want your money, good woman,’ 
replied he ; ‘I will cure your daughter.’ Then he 
went to the bedside and spoke comfort to the sick 
girl, telling her to be of good courage, and all 
would be well, 

“ The girl answered in a voice sweeter than a 
nightingale’s, that she had but thanks to offer in 
return, and prayers to the Most High. ‘ Yes,’ 
said the old woman, raising her voice, ‘a scoun- 
drel of a howling dervish robbed me at Scutari of 
alll had for subsistence, and of my daughter’s 
portion, seven hundred sequins, in a goat’s-skin 
bag! and then she began to curse. May the dogs 
of the city howl at her ugliness? How she did 
curse! She cursed my father and mother—she 
cursed their graves—flung dirt upon my brothers 
and sisters, and upon the whole generation, She 
gave me up to Jehanum, and to every species of 
defilement, It was a dreadful thing to hear that 
old woman curse, J pulled my turban over my 
eyes, that she might not recognise me, and lifted 
up my garment to cover my face, that I might not 
be defiled with the shower of curses which were 
thrown at me like mud, and sat there watching 
till the storm was over, Unfortunately, in lifting 
up my garment, I exposed to the view of the old 
hag the cursed goat’s-skin bag, which hung at my 
girdle, and contained, not only her money, but the 
temainder of my own. ‘ Mashallah—how won- 
derful is God! screamed the old beldame, flying 
at me like a tigress, and clutching the bag from 
my girdle, Having secured that, she darted at 
me with her ten nails, and scored down my face, 
which I had so unfortunately covered in the fitst 
Instance, and so unfortunately uncovered in the 
second. What shall 1 say more? The neighbors 
came in—I was hurried before the cadi, in com- 
pany with the old woman and the Frank physi- 





cian, The money and bag were taken from me— 
I was dismissed by the hakim, and after receiving 
one hundred blows from the ferashes, I was dis- 
missed by the cadi, It was my fate—and I have 
told my story.” 


MEMORY. 
A SONG. 
H. H. CLEMENTS. 
Wuen the warm hand that pressed the page 
Whereon thy name oft brightly burned, 
Is palsied with the blight of age, 
Or unto dust at last returned ; 
Wilt thou, when lingering at his tomb, 
Recall the hour when last he threw, 
In all the joy of love’s first bloom, 
The gifts of Poesy to you ? 
The lamp burns brighter when the light 
Of day, from earth to heaven, has sped, 
So memory with a stronger sight 
Recalls the idol which has fled. 
And thus when faults and follies all 
In death are given to the past, 
Wilt thou remember in his fall 
This fault, he loved thee to the last. 


New York, July, 1846. 


MRS. EDEN’S SIXPENCE. 
A SHORT STORY FOR SAMARITANS, 
T was a little child that had come to 
the door to beg. But the knock— 
timid and hesitating as it was—dis- 
turbed the baby, that after much 
rocking and soothing, Mr. Eden had 
just succeeded in getting into its first 
sleep. And very displeased with 
the knock was Mrs. Eden in con- 
sequence, and her mind was fully 
made up,—not only to dismiss the beggar,—if 
beggar it were,—without alms, but to speak a 
sharp word or two, into the bargain. But this 
last resolution was dismissed before she reached 
the door,—for she encountered a cutting gust of 
wind in the passage, which made her remember 
how severe the weather was out in the bleak 
streets, and opportunely reminded her that Chris- 
tian charity would not tolerate sharp words under 
the circumstances, 

Severe enough, God knows, the weather had 
been for some days. People who had made their 
calculations, decided that for seven winters, the 
thermometer had not fallen so many degrees be- 
low the freezing point. Only that morning, with- 
in half a mile of Mrs. Eden’s residence, a girl had 
been found stone dead—frozen, poor thing, on 
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the doorstep of a rich man’s house. But the rich | ment as the very food of angels. There was one 
man knew not, of course, that she was there,—for | loaf with its crusty side turned to catch the eye 
it is not in the human heart to suffer a fellow-| of the passengers, upon which she resolved to 
creature to perish with cold and hunger ona door-| expend the sixpence. Now it chanced that the 
step. The rich man had dropped into a sound | baker was not to be numbered among the kindest 
sleep—drawing up his limbs in his comfortable} member of the human family. There was an 
warm bed,—unconscious of the tragedy which, so | acidity in his countenance which repelled liking. 
near to him, was witnessed by the awful frost. | Some men we favor at a glance. This baker was 
When Mrs. Eden had got the door open,— of a different class, He was sour with an em- 
which was not easy of accomplishment—for the phasis, especially to children and more particularly 
wind for some moments absolutely insisted on|to poor children, To do him justice he was not 
keeping it shut, she beheld a little, ragged starvel- | servile to the rich. He was vinegar still,—a little 
ing, of what sex she could not determine—small | diluted, perhaps,—but never oil or butter, or any 
enough to be only six years old—but sufficiently | unctuous substance, though his wealthiest cus- 
aged in features to be twelve or thirteen—poverty | tomer were counting gold of standard weight upon 
having done the work of time, and labored at it | his desk. 
with good-will, Now Mrs. Eden, as we have | The girl fearlessly entered the shop, and point- 
seen, had determined to bestow no alms, The| €d to the loaf which she desired to possess. The 
crying baby still admonished her of the interrup-| baker frowned,—to his customary vinegar, he 
tion to its slumbers, and as it was a very wakeful | added a copious dash of unripe lemon-juice. The 
baby indeed, she had to calculate upon a second Child threw down the sixpence. 
course of rocking and soothing, before she could; ‘ That loaf—that’un there—he in the corner,” 
lay it on the pillow, and so find an opportunity to| said the child, eagerly. But the baker, who had 
prepare her husband's supper. But woman’s | taken up the coin, did not hasten to execute the 
heart, and a mother’s heart especially, is nature’s | order, He narrowly inspected the money, and 
master-piece of sympathy. And Mrs. Eden, who, dissatisfied with the scrutiny, notched it with a 
had little time for reading books, was a great/ file. And then the full villany of its being was 
scholar in human faces. God’s Gospel, she often ‘revealed. The Samaritan gift—Good Spirits had 
said in her own quaint fashion, was written in| looked down upon it and blessed it—was a sham. 
children’s features,—a speech for which she was, | Adjoining the neighborhood in which the baker 
on one occasion taken soundly to task, by a local | resided, a gang of coiners had recently established 
preacher and distributor of tracts. I believe she | themselves, and base money was frequently tend- 
was right notwithstanding. When she had look- | cred at the shops of the various tradesmen. 
ed only an instant upon the little ragged epicene, | Twice that day bad sixpences had been presented 
and heard the piteous wail which its thin blue | to the baker in exchange for bread. The call 
lips uttered, and which resolved itself into some | UPO2 his time which the prosecution of the offend- 
such words as these—‘‘ Have you anything to ‘ers would have demanded, had alone deterred 
give a poor child to-night, that’s got no mother, | from such a step, but he had inwardly resolved, 
please ?”—She felt a twinge at the heart, that by| that on the next occasion the party should be 
some process of association, had reference to a, made an example of. Without more ado there- 
certain sixpence which was deposited in a pill- | fore, he walked to his door, and promised a penny 
box that stood upon the mantel-piece within, and | roll to a ragged urchin for fetching a policeman. 
which she had that morning picked up in an ad- | The lad darted off, shrieking ** police” as he went, 
joining street. It seemed to Mrs. Eden that this| and followed by a dozen boys and girls, ragged as 
waif could not be applied to better use than the| himself, and vociferating as loudly. 
relief of the little mendicant. Accordingly she] An officer was soon found. He listened to the 
bestowed the coin upon the child, whose faculty | baker—examined the coin, and professed to re- 
of speech was averted by the magnitude of the| cognize the child as an old hand at “ that sort of 
alms, and the donor was unthanked. She did not thing.” ‘ 
heed the circumstance, for she belonged not to| «You'll have to attend to-morrow, Mr. Bul- 
that class of benefactors who are uneasy if the| rush,” he said to the baker, ‘Ten will be the 
palate of their benevolence go untickled by praise.| hour. It’s uncertain when ’twill come off,—but 
The child, grasping the coin in its little hand,| we’ll have consideration for you, on account of 
made quick way to a baker’s shop, before whose | your business. Bread is dear enough—an’t it ?” 
window, among other hungry and frost pinched} * It will be very inconvenient for me to appear 
children, she (for it was a girl that Mrs, Eden| myself,” remarked the baker. ‘I suppose if I 
had relieved,) had stood but a brief while before, | send my wife it will do—won’t it ”” 
eyeing the loaves that were as hopeless of attain-| The policeman thought otherwise, and grasped 
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as he said so. The child uttered a piteous cry of 
pain, and bade the man release her, that she might 
take the loaf to her father. At this juncture the 
baker’s wife entered the shop. 

“You are hurting your little girl,” she said to 
the policeman. 

« My little girl,” said the piqued officer, glanc- 
ing disdainfully at the child. ‘* Thank you, Mrs. 
Bulrush,—my little girl makes a better appearance 
than a beggar’s child—my little girl has warm, 
respectable clothing, and never utters bad money.” 

“Oh, it’s another case of bad money—is it? 
Why, that makes the third to-day.” 

“Bad money,” cried the child, beginning to cry 
as she now first understood her position. ‘A 
woman gave it to me—Father sent me out to beg, 
and told me to buy bread with what I got. I 
won't go to jail. Please let me go home. 

“It may be true what she says,” remarked the 
baker’s spouse. 

“Tis so young a child, I don’t see what’s the 
use of sending her to prison; except for charity’s 
sake, for I suppose they’ll feed her there. I would 
let her go—J would, Bulrush.” 

“Why, you see, ma’am, it wouldn’t do to let 
her go,” replied the policeman; ‘if it’s only on 
the principle of getting her fed. Why, as a 
Christian and a mother, Mrs, Bulrush, you must 
say prison-feeding is better than chance bread. 
Bless you, she won’t know herself when she 
comes out; she ’ll be so plump and fat.” 

A customer had entered the shop during the 
officer’s speech, 

“Why, Mr. Eden,” said the baker’s lady, “ you 
area stranger. How’s your respectable wife and 
the nice baby? Here’s a case of a bad sixpence 
—a shame, an’t it, to see so young a hand at it— 
the third case to-day—tradesmen need be careful.” 

“Bad money—so young, too—not the first at- 
tempt, I suppose,” said Mr. Eden. 

“Oh, no—an old hand at it, sir. I’ve had my 
eye upon her this long time,” said the policeman. 

“T want a half-quartern loaf, Mr. Bulrush—a 
crusty one, if you have it—that in the window 
will just suit me ;” and Mr. Eden pointed to the 
loaf which the child had intended to purchase. 
When she saw the baker deliver it to his customer, 
she renewed her crying and wept more bitterly 
than ever, 

“Well, good night, Bulrush—good night, Mrs. 
B,” said Mr. Eden, turning to depart. ‘She zs 
young—too young for oakum picking—cold nighty 
‘st it? and he left the shop. The police 
also quitted it, dragging the child along—wl 
Mr. Bulrush put on his great-coat—wiped the: 
flour from his face, and prepared to follow him to 
make the charge at the station-house. 


Te- 
sponded to the application of Mr. Eden’s finger. 
The supper was in course of preparation—but not 
jready, and Mr Eden wasa hasty man. But for 
| the little mendicant, baby would have been dis- 
|posed of half an hour before, and the sausage 
| would be ‘keeping warm” upon the hob. Rat- 
tat-tat. 

As it happened, Mr. Eden was in the best pos- 
siblehumor. His employers—he was junior clerk 
jtoa merchant firm in the City—had that day taken 
him confidentially aside, and announced their de- 
termination to elevate him to a higher post and 
increase his salary. He could, therefore, bear to 
wait complacently for his supper. He would run 
to the nearest tavern for half a pint of the best 
Scotch whisky, in which to drink his employer's 
health. Mrs, Eden had no objection to whisky 
—and the sausages would be ready by the time 
he was returned, and had got his house coat and 
slippers on. Meanwhile, the little hungry girl 
was dismally sobbing in her cell at the station- 
house. 

«« By-the-bye, my dear,” said Mr. Eden to his 
wife after supper, “ when I stepped into Bulrush’s 
for that loaf, he was just giving a miserable child 
into custody for attempting to pass a bad sixpence 
—plenty of base money about—the third bad six- 
pence offered at Bulrush’s to-day, You must be 
careful of the silver you get in change at the 
shop.” 

“Three bad sixpence in one day! What sort 
of a child was it ?” 

“Oh, a little old-fashioned beggarly looking 
little thing with a careworn old-looking face. 
The policeman knew her well—and old hand at 
that sort of thing.” 

“Tt was a girl then—what sort of bonnet had 
she on ?” 

« Bonnet—I don’t know whether it was bonnet 
or hat—it was squabbled out of all shape. To 
me she looked more like a boy than a girl.” 

« How old do you think this girl was?” said 
Mrs. E., following up the thread of her own re- 
flections. 

“ Any age between six ands fourteen. You 
seem concerned for her, my dear.” 

« Concerned—how absurd! Your pipe is on 
the sideboard. I’m going out a shopping-—I ’ve 
got a few little things to get in for to-morrow. If 
bady wakes” 

_.* You an’t going out to-night, my love ?” said 
Eden. 
FYes. I must go—we shan’t havea candle in 
house when that is burnt out.” 
You may bring me in some tobacco. 
you may buy me two cigars, Mrs, E.—old Cubas, 


my love.” 





Stay— 
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“Two old Cubas—I won’t forget.” 

She had hastily equipped herself in shaw] and 
bonnet while she was talking, and only lingered 
to bid her husband listen for baby’s waking,—ere 
she set her nimble feet upon the pavement, and 
turned her face toward the baker’s dwelling. 
Within doors she had only half-guessed how cold 
it was without. The freezing wind came hard 
againt her like a substance. The few persons 
abroad were wrapped to the teeth,—except the 
very poor,—and God help them in all weathers ! 
From the baker and his wife, she could extract 
nothing concerning the child, save that sho had 
tendered a bad sixpence, for which Bulrush was 
determined to punish her, Their description of 
her person strengthened Mrs. Eden’s conjecturss, 
and she repaired to the station-house to see the 
child. 

She had never been in a station-house before— 
nor had she ever set foot within a Police Court of 
Criminal Court, With humanity, as it appears 
under the awful guises there set forth, she was 
unacquainted, The battered, brutal visages, she 
saw there, confronted with the myrmidons of law, 
—especially the befaced womanhood of those of 
her own sex who were under arrest, filled her 
with dismay and terror. She could tell her errand 
to the inspector only with great difficulty. The 
man was gentle for his office, and willingly ac- 
ceeded to her request to have the child brought 
from the cells. Mrs.Eden recognized her imme- 
diately, and the little girl knew her also. 

* You gave me the sixpence—indeed—I didn’t 
know it was a bad’un. Let me go home to my 
father,” sobbed the child. 

“J did indeed give her a sixpence only a few 
minutes before she was given into custody,” said 
Mrs, Eden 

“Tf the tradesman chooses not to appear against 
her, she will be discharged to-morrow by the 
magistrate,” remarked the inspector. ‘ You had 
better talk to Bulrush, ma’am.” 

**Can the child go with me to the shop?” in 
quired Mrs, Eden. 

“‘No—but if, after examining the sixpence, you 
are satisfied that «it is the coin you gave her, and 
the baker consents to withdraw the charge, I will 
act upon my own responsibility, and let her go,” 
replied the man. 

Nrs. Eden had already seen the coin, but was 
unable to swear that it was the gift she had be- 
stowed upon the little beggar. She was a lover 
of truth. But the appealing face of the me 
child sorely tempted her, And, moreover, 
felt almost confident that it was the sixpence’ 
had picked up and deposited in the pill-b 
Should she stretch a point, and say she was quife 
confident about the identity of the coin? Certain 


moral scruples beset her mind, but another glance 
at the child’s face quieted them, God's gospel of 
truth was written in those linements—as far as 
the sixpence was concerned,—as certainly as the 
bright sun was itself a true thing, created by the 
Author of Truth. She said she was confident, and 
would swear if they required her. So the in- 
spector sent a policeman to fetch the baker. 

The end of it was—that the sour baker, who 
was deep in cakes, and had his time fully occu- 
pied, was glad of an excuse for escaping atten- 
dance on the police-court on the morrow, and 
freely consented to take Mrs. Eden’s explanation 
of the matter. The child was therefore set at 
liberty, and went to her writched home—carrying 
a quartern loaf, and some ready-cooked meat, and 
a few little “‘ grocery things’—Mrs, Eden’s gifts 
—for, as she said to the baker’s wife, “J cant’ 
help being kind to very little children, when they 
come to beg—’tis a weakness, but I can’t help it.” 

Mrs. Eden slept soundly that night, and her 
repose— she told me this herself—had no reference 
whatever to Eden’s elevation, and the annual ad- 
dition of seventy pounds to his salary. a. w. 

Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine. 


REAL HISTORY OF ELIZABETH, 
THE HEROINE OF THE ‘‘ EXILES OF SIBERIA.” 


ROM a work by Count Xavier 
de Maistre, entitled the Exile’s 
Daughter, we find that the real 
heroine of Madame Cotton’s 
far-famed tale was Prascovia 
Lopouloff, the daughter of a 
Russian officer, who for some 
crime which does not appear to 
have been known, was banished 
to Siberia with his wife and 
only child about the year 1792, 
where they lived upon the very 
small allowance of ten copecks 
a day. 


As she grew up, the young Prascovia contribu- 
ted, by her industry, to the support of her parents, 
lending her services to the laundress of the village 
Ischim where they resided, or assisting in the 
harvest fields, where she worked as hard as her 
strength permitted. It was in her fifteenth year 





that she conceived the design which has immor- 


ized her name and her piety, According to her 
words, ‘* it crossed her mind like lightning” 
while at prayers, and believing that it was an in- 
spiration of Providence, she soon resolved on 
putting it into execution, 
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The design was no other than that of going to 
St. Petersburg, and throwing herself at the Em- 
peror’s feet to solicit her father’s liberty. On 


divulging it, however, to her parents, she met not | 


only with discouragement but reproof, and it was 
not till three years afterward, during which she 
confirmed herself by frequent reflection and prayer 
to the Almighty, that she succeeded in overcom- 
ing their scruples and obtaining their consent to 
the journey. 

Having at length, with great difficulty, after 
suffering much, not only from the opposition of 
her parents, but also from the ridicule of her 
neighbors, obtained her passport, without which 
she could not even leave her village, with only 
one ruble in her pocket and a small bag across 
her shoulders, she in the month of September, 
1800, set forward on her long journey, trusting, 
as she said, that Providence who had inspired the 
thought and touched her heart, would move also 
that of the sovereign in her favor. 

Utterly unacquainted with the geography of the 
country through which she was to travel, and un- 
protected, she was exposed to all those mistakes 
and hindrances, which contributed to lengthen her 
pilgrimage, and, at times, almost to throw her 
into despair, from anticipation of the dangers that 
night await her ; but her religious confidence soon 
returned, and revived her courage. In the narra- 
tive of her journey she could not detail exactly 
the provinces through which she had passed, or 
even the villages in which she had rested, but she 
remarked that she generally received more hospi- 
tality in the smaller villages than she did in the 
larger places. In her intercourse with the nu- 
merous persons to whom she addressed herself, 
she, however, upon the whole, met with infinite- 
ly more instances of benevolence and humanity 
than of unkind treatment. ‘“ My journey was 
not,” she often said, ‘* as painful as some imagine, 
while they hearken with more eager attention to 
the sufferings I have endured, than to the innu- 
merable proofs of hospitality and benevolence 
with which I was favored.” 

In the vicinity of Kamouicheff she was over- 





taken by a violent storm of wind and rain, just 
at the close of a fatiguing day’s journey. From 
this she sought shelter in the thickest part of a 
forest where she remained till daybreak, chilled 
by the rain and exhausted by inanition. To add 
to her distress, on entering a large village, in the 
morning, she was viewed as an object of suspi- 
cion, and disfigured by the hardships of the night 
and want of food she could no where find admis- 
sion, While a parcel of boys hunted her through 
the place, insulting her as a thief and a prostitute, 
Thus harassed, she took refuge on the steps of a 
church, where she remained almost dying of hun- 


| 


ger and cold, till relieved by the kindness of an 
old woman, who having heard her tale, sympa- 
thised with her distress. 

She one evening requested shelter at a cottage, 
and being rudely repulsed, was walking slowly 
away, when the same person who had refused her 
followed and called her back. He was a man of 
harsh features, and on entering the hut bolted the 
door and barred the window shutters. The only 
other person within was an old female of still less 
prepossessing mien than the man. Heralarm was 
great, and still more so on observing by the dim 
light of the fire that her hosts fixed their eyes 
intently upon her. 

The woman first broke silence, and demanded 
whence she came. 

“TI come from Ischim,” she replied, ‘‘ and am 
going to St. Petersburg.” 

** Ho, ho! you must needs have a good deal of 
money for so long a journey.” 

“‘ T have but 80 kopecks in copper,” stammered 
the trembling girl. 

“Thou liest,” returned the hag, ‘ thou liest, 
no one goes so long a journey with so little mo- 
ney.” 
The poor girl vainly protested that she had no 
more. The woman, addressing her husband in a 
scoffing tone, said, “* What thinkest thou? with 
80 kopecks from Tobolsk to St. Petersburg! In- 
deed! indeed! Affronted by the distrust of her 
veracity, and terrified by the dangers which she 
began to apprehend, Prascovia prayed inwardly to 
God and strove to repress her tears, 

She had not long retired to bed before she heard 


| their half-articulated voices, and soon after, enter- 


ing the room, they proceeded to search her bags 
and pockets, which she had purposely left at their 
disposal, expecting that they would take her mo- 
ney without molesting her person, On their ap- 
proaching her, the desolate girl prayed aloud for 
her life, and protested gaspingly, that she had no 
more money : but the hostess, instead of replying, 
examined her clothes and took off her boots ; they 
then searched a small bag suspended to her neck, 
in which her passport was contained, obliged her 
to unclasp her hands, and when they foun all 
fruitless they descended, leaving her more dead 
than alive. 

In the morning she was astonished at the com- 
posure and seeming kindness of the hosts. They 
appeared to take an interest in her situation, pro- 
testing they had no other reason for their previous 
conduct than because they suspected she was a 
thief. After a plentiful breakfast they suffered 
her to depart, adding that by examining her bag she 
would find no cause to doubt their honesty, and 
great indeed was her astonishment, when, on 





counting her money a few miles from the village, 
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she found it increased. Her hosts had added 40 
kopecks, 

She soon afterward joined a caravan of sledges 
proceeding with provisions to Ekatherinemburgh. 
It was now near Christmas, and the cold so intense 
that on the fourth day she became frost-bitten, 
and on their halting at the inn, could not rise from 
the sledge. Being recovered by the usual means 
of rubbing the part affected with snow, the drivers, 
as she still wished to proceed with them, agreed 
to lend her their pelisses a]ternately, by which the 
party reached Ekatherinemburgh, without farther 
accident to the poor girl, who did not cease to 
pray that the generosity of her companions might 
not injure their health, 

At Ekatherinemburg, she was received and hos- 
pitably entertained by a charitable lady of the 
name of Milin, who as well as many of her 
friends took a great interest in her fortunes, and 
was deeply affected by her devoted enthusiasm. 
Observing that her health had suffered from her 
late exposure, her friend Mrs. M. determined to 
engage her to remain until the spring. Prascovia 
consented, and soon felt herself very happy in the 
society of her new friends, Their affability, their 


polished manners and unaffected kindness, afforded 
her a new delight, and she ever afterward loved 
to remember each little incident of that fortunate 
time, and never pronounced the name of her prin- 
cipal benefactress without visible emotion. 


Still her thoughts constantly recurred to the sit- 
uation of her beloved parents and the grand object 
of her soul, and she would reproach herself for 
the comforts she enjoyed, exclaiming, ‘‘ How does 
my poor father do, in the desert, while his daugh- 
ter forgets herself so much in her unexpected good 
fortune.” Insomuch that her friends thought at 
last that it would be better for her to pursue her 
journey as soon as the weather should permit. 

In the spring therefore, having supplied all her 
wants, Mrs. M. put her on board a boat for Nie- 
jeni, under the care of a man who was accustom- 
ed to make that dangerous voyage. Before she 
reached that place, however, she was accidentally 
thrown into the water, and continuing in her wet 
clothes, took a violent cold, which laid the foun- 
dation of that complaint which afterward termina- 
ted her existence, This, and the loss of the per- 
son under whose care she had been placed, and 
who was commissioned to arrange for the contin- 
uance of her journey from Niejeni, but was de- 
tained by illness in a village on their passage, 
caused her to find herself on arriving at that town 
without acquaintance or support, a situation which 
the tenderness she had experienced at Ekatherin- 
emburgh rendered more severe, In a state of deep 
dejection she took refuge at the altar of a church 
on the banks of the Wolga, where she was found 
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in an attitude of devotion by a nun from the 
neighboring convent, who having heard her story, 
conducted her to the abbess, who was much touch- 
el with her sufferings, and offered her protection, 

Here she was attacked with an inflammatory 
fever, which threatened her life, and compelled 
her to remain throughout the autumn in the con- 
vent, observing, as she slowly mended, all its 
rules and duties, and improving in her studies. 
She had long formed a resolution to end her days 
in a monastic seclusion, if she succeeded in obtain- 
ing the liberty of her father, and she now felt in- 
clined to choose the convent of Niejeni for her 
retreat. The nuns pressed her to make her vows, 
but she would only give a qualified promise. 
“Do I know,” she said, ‘*‘ what God may yet re- 
quire of me? I wish, I long to finish my days 
here, and if it is also the will of heaven, who 
shall oppose it ?” 

When the roads were fit for traveling, she de- 
parted, in a covered sledge, for Moscow, where 
she was received with great kindness, by a friend 
to whom the abbess had recommended her, and 
who committed her, with a letter of recommenda- 
tion to the Princess T—— on her departure from 
that city, to a merchant, under whose auspices 
she entered St. Petersburg toward the middle of 
February, 1802, just eighteen months after her 
departure from Siberia. 

She lodged for sometime in the merchant's house 
on the Ekatherina-canal, but he being very much 
engaged with his own affairs, could not for some- 
time attend to his lodger, and at length departed 
for Riga, leaving Prascovia to the care of his 
wife. 

Her first step was to present a petition for the 
revision of her father’s trial to the senate. This 
resulted in no kind of encouragement. For two 
whole weeks she endured all the insolence of 
office, the neglect of hirelings, and the rudeness 
of menials, while the object of her wishes seem- 
ed as far off as at the first day. Often wasted 
with the fatigue of standing on the cold and wet 
staircase, she seated herself on the steps and en- 
deavored to read on the countenance of those who 
passed, some tokens of compassion and benevo- 
lence, but no one probably imagined what she 
wanted. 

On leaving Ekatherinemburgh, she had been 
furnished with a letter to a Mrs. L——, who re- 
sided on the other side of the Neva, in that quar- 
ter of St. Petersburg called Wasili-Ostow, but as 
the river was opening, the passage was prohibited 
by the police for sometime after Prascovia’s arri- 
val, On her introduction to that lady, she was 
received with great affection, and both Mrs, L 
and many of her friends entered warmly into her 
interests. Her affair was canvased, and it was 
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agreed that her application to the senate was an 
ill-advised step, A formal revision of her father’s 
trial would require much time, and it was thought 
at once a surer and shorter way to apply to the 
Emperor, A little time, however, was necessary 
to determine by what means this could be done. 
In the meanwhile the merchant, returning from 
Riga, inquired out the residence of the Princess 
T——, to whom, it has been mentioned, Prascovia 
had a letter of recommendation from Niejeni. 
This lady, who expected Prascovia, ordered her to 
be immediately brought to her, When she arriv- 
ed at the house, the princess who was engaged 
with company, received her in a spacious saloon, 
where everything she saw and heard was calcu- 
lated to strike the mind of Prascovia with aston- 
ishment and admiration. Never had she seen so 
much splendor—never had she entered a room so 
lighted. The company were disposed to merri- 
ment at the rustic simplicity of this child of na- 
ture, but the princess read her letter attentively, 
greatly commended her filial piety and fortitude, 
and, promising to assist her, assigned her a room 
in the palace. 

An asylum, however, was all she obtained, for 
whether the infirmities of age made the princess 
forgetful, or that she found it impossible to fulfil 
her intentions, it is certain nothing farther was 
done, A clerk of the Empress mother’s cabinet 
secretary, with whom she had become acquainted 
during her residence at the merchant’s, advised her 
to solicit her majesty’s aid, and offered to present 
her petition, The secretary, Mr. Violier, suppos- 
ing that she needed only the common relief of the 
poor, set apart fifty roubles for her, and desired 
she might call on him. The next morning she 
went to his house, and on seeing her and hearing 
her story, he was so moved that he promised to 
speak on the same day to the Empress in her fa- 
vor. 

The Empress directed her secretary to present 
Prascovia to her on the same evening at six o’clock. 
The astonished girl fainted at the news, and rais- 
ing her eyes to heaven, said with a trembling 
voice, ‘* Thus, oh God, have I not in vain put my 
trust in thee!” In her extreme agitation she seiz- 
ed the hands of Mrs, Violier, and covered them 
with her kisses, begging her to express her grati- 
tude to the generous man to whom her father 
would be indebted for his liberty. 

The Empress received her with her accustomed 
benevolence, and put several questions to her, 
which Prascovia answered with composure and 
respect. Persuaded that her father was innocent, 
she did not solicit his pardon, but a revision of 
his trial, The Empress heard her with surprise 
and interest, and promised to recommend her to the 
Emperor, at the same time ordering that three 





hundred roubles should be given her as an earnest 
of farther favor. 

A few days afterward the Empress-mother as- 
signed her pension, and introduced her herself to 
the Emperor and his august consort, who both 
showed her the utmost kindness, and presented 
her with five thousand roubles. But what gave 
her the greatest happiness was his imperial ma- 
jesty’s command for the immediate revision of her 
father’s trial, 

This happily fell under the jurisdiction of Count 
Kotchoubey, then minister of the interior, who 
with all his family had been sensibly touched with 
Prascovia’s history, and who possessed not only 
the means, but the inclination to do good. Thus 
known to the royal family and protected by the 
ministers, Prascovia soon became the universal 
theme of conversation, and an object of universal 
attraction, The representatives of foreign courts 
vied with the most distinguished inhabitants of 
the capital in giving her marks of esteem and af- 
fection. Several ladies settled on her an annual 
pension, Yet these seductive favors did not alter 
the simplicity of her character, nor the modesty 
of her manners; and if anything distinguished 
her from any other obscure country girl, it was 
but the intrepidity of her perfect innocence, After 
a most laborious study of society, a sagacious 
mind will feel convinced that perfect artlessness 
and an unassuming demeanor, are the most capti- 


vating qualities ; and that after all, nature is our 


best and most unerring guide. The unsophisticat- 
ed Prascovia could, without effort, display the 
winning graces of simplicity, and mingle, without 
the least disparagement, in the best society, her 
good sense and sound judgment supplying the 
place of education: indeed, her quick and happy 
repartees discountenanced many who had been 
more favored in this latter respect. Being once 
interrupted in her narrative, in presence of a 
numerous company, by a person asking her for 
what crime her father had been banished, she 
answered in the tone of mild reproof,—‘ Sir a 
father is never culpable in the eyes of his children, 
and mine is innocent.” 

Accompanying one day, the Countess W—— 
through the interior of the imperial palace, she 
exclaimed, on seeing the throne of the Emperor, 
‘‘Is this the throne of the Emperor? Oh! how 
I once dreaded to appear before it!” and crossing 
her hands, and turning pale, she whispered in a 
faltering voice, ‘‘Is this really the throne of the 
Emperor ?” The awe—the fear—the reverence 
with which this image of sovereign power had 
once filled her, now blended with feelings of love 
and gratitude for the. monarch. She asked per- 
mission to approach the imperial seat,—With a 
trembling step she advanced toward it, and throw- 
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ing herself at the foot of it, she burst into tears, 
exclaiming, ‘Oh! my father! see where the om- 
nipotence of God has conducted me, God, mer- 
ciful God! bless this seat and him who now oc- 
cupies it! may he through his whole life be as | 
happy as Jam now!” She could with difficulty 
be induced to leave the room, and such was her 
emotion, that her friends were obliged to defer 
showing her the rest of the palace to some other 
day. 

The ukase for the recal of her father was de- 
layed longer than she expected. On quitting Si- 
beria she had promised to intercede for two aged 
exile friends of her father, and who had offered 
her pecuniary assistance on her outset; but on 
mentioning them to her friends they advised her 
not to embarrass the success of her principal re- 
quest, by the additional one, and through fear of 
injuring the interests of her parents, she was ob- 
liged to yield. But her good intentions prevailed 
at last, for on the day the ukase was dispatched 
for the recal of her father, the Emperor, in order- 
ing his ministers to congratulate Prascovia, direct- 
ed him to ask her if she had no favor to solicit 
for herself. She replied, immediately, that the 
only additional boon she desired was the liberty 
of two of her father’s fellow sufferers, Her wish 
was complied with, and in return for the offer of 
a few kopecks, the unfortunate men regained their 
liberty. 

It was about twenty months after her departure 
from Ischim, during which time, by some strange 
chance, he had heard nothing of her, that Lo- 
pouloff and his fellow exiles received the joyful 
tidings of her success, a passport for their journey 
into Russia, and a sum of money. 

In the mean time Prascovia, having seen all 
her wishes realized, and meditating on the wonder- 
ful events of her past life, had come to a resolu- 
tion of devoting herself definitively to the duties 
of religion, With this design she made a pil- 
grimage to the cathedral of Kiew ; where she took 
the veil, intending afterward, as the Russian nuns 
are not bound to perpetual seclusion, to take up 
her abode in the convent at Niejeni. She accord- 
ingly wrote to the abbess on finishing her devo- 
tions, and shortly afterward departed. 

At Niejeni she found her parents, who had pre- 
viously arrived at the convent, The meeting was 
solemn and affecting,—the parents knew not be- 
fore, that she had taken the veil, and they threw 
themselves at her feet overwhelmed by min- 
gled feelings of gratitude, admiration, and grief, 
“* What are you doing,” shrieked Prascovia, gasp- 
ing with emotion, and falling on her knees, she 
added, ‘*to God—to God alone we owe our feli- 
city. Let us thank him for his miraculous inter- 





position.” 


The pleasure they found in the meeting was 
not unmingled with regret. By taking the veil, 
Prascovia had deprived her parents of the happi- 
ness they would have found in her company, and 
the new separation for which they must prepare 
seemed to them more painful than the former, be- 
cause they could not now, as they did then, flatter 
themselves with the hope of spending their days 
together. They passed a week together in a suc- 
cession of alternately delicious and agonizing 
feelings, and then parted. The mother was deeply 
distressed. ‘* What have we gained,” said she, 
‘by this liberty after which we longed so much? 
all the toils and even the success of my poor child, 
have but ended in her eternal separation from us ; 
I wish rather we had remained in Siberia with 
her forever!” Such complaints may be forgiven 
the mother of such a daughter as Prascovia. 

After taking leave of them, in presence of the 
abbess, the whole family accompanied by the 
nuns went tothechurch. Prascovia, though more 
profoundly affected than even her parents, en- 
couraged them, and seemed anxious to give them 
an example of resignation and fortitude. Yet she 
found it difficulty to resist the overpowering move- 
ments of nature. 

Showing herself for the last time, through the 
grate, she exclaimed, ‘ Farewell, my beloved, 
your daughter belongs to God, but she will not 
forget you.—Dear father—my deareet mother, 
resign yourselves to the sacrifice prescribed by 
Providence, and may the blessing of the Almighty 
accompany you wherever you go!” Overwhelm- 
ed by emotion she leaned against the grate, and 
gave a free course to her tears. The afflicted 
mother rushed toward her with inarticulate cries 
of anguish, butat that moment, on a signal from the 
abbess, a black veil fell and separated them forever. 

Prascovia now gave herself up with resignation 
to the severest duties of her convent, showing the 
greatest zeal in the fulfilment of her duties, and 
winning every day more and more the affection of 
her companions. But her health declined rapidly, 
and the mountainous situation of the convent be- 
ing ill calculated to retard the development of her 
malady, after a year’s residence a change of situa- 
tion was recommended by her physicians. 

The abbess, being at that time obliged to go to 
St. Petersburg, determined to take Prascovia with 
her, both from a hope to benefit Prascovia’s health 
and with a view to serve the interests of her con- 
vent through the friends she had made in the capi- 
tal. Prascovia was now again a petitioner, but a 
more disinterested one than before, and instead of 
partaking in the pleasures of society as she did 
then, she now visited only those persons whose 
acquaintance she was bound by friendship and 
gratitude to cultivate. 
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Her features were already much altered by her 
wasting disease, but even now her countenance 
was agreeable and deeply interesting. She was 
low in stature but well made; and her black veil, 
though it excluded all ornament from her hair, 
showed to advantage the fine shape of her face ; 
her eyes were of a deep black, her forehead was 
large, and her look and smile had a remarkable 
expression of deep pensiveness. 

Perfectly aware of the nature and danger of the 
disease, all her thoughts were fixed on that future 
existence, for which she waited without fear and 
without impatience, 

The day before her departure with the abbess, 
on their return to Niejeni, on entering the house 
of some friends of whom she wished to take leave, 
she found a young girl lying at the foot of the 
staircase in a state of the most abject misery. The 
unfortunate creature raised herself to beg alms, 
and presenting a paper, she added, her father was 
paralysed and lived only by the assistance which 
she was able to obtain from charitable persons ; 
but that she herself was so ill that she scarcely 
had strength to beg. Prascovia remembered the 
time when she also was sitting on the staircase 
of the senate and in vain imploring compassion. 
She gave the poor girl all the money she had 
about her, and on her recommendation, the friends 
she was going to visit became the protectors of 
the poor girl and her father. 

On their return to Niejeni the abbess and Pras- 
coviastopped a few days inaconvent at Novogorod, 
where the discipline was less severe than in their 
own, and the situation of which was more favor- 
able to the health of the young novice, who had 
besides the pleasure of meeting here with a sister 
of one of her companions at Niejeni. This young 
lady seemed extremely desirous to possess her 
friendship, and informing her that her sister had 
obtained permission to change her residence at 
Niejeni for that of Novogorod, she urged her to 
follow her example, and come with her. The 
abbess, who hoped the change might prove bene- 
ficial to Prascovia’s health, consented though she 
extremely regretted parting with her; and on their 
reaching Niejeni, made the necessary application 
for her transfer to Novogorod. 

The departure was attended by the regret of her 
former friends and associates, At Novogorod she 
was obliged to wait two months before she could 
be put in possession of a small wooden house of 
two cells, which she had caused to be constructed 
for herself and her friend, through want of such 
accommodation in the convent, yet she was con- 
sidered as belonging to it, and all the sisters look- 
ed upon her arrival as a great happiness, and 
gladly performed those duties for her which were 


beyond her strength. 
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She lived till the close of 1809, at which time, 
though resigned to an early death, she did not 
think her end was so near. On the evening be- 
fore the event took place, she felt stronger than 
she had done for some time, and, wrapped in her 
pelisse, sat down with her friend on the convent 
steps to enjoy the exhilarating influence of the 
sun, She mused pensively on the past events of 
her life, and remembered the more vividly those 
of her early days, as the aspect of nature contri- 
buted to carry her back to Siberia. Observing 
some travelers glide by her in a sledge, her heart 
heat as though kindled by some cheering anticipa- 
tion. ‘ Next spring,” said she, “if I am well 
enough, I will pay a visit to my parents at Wla- 
dimir, and you shall go with me.” He eyes 
beamed joy, but the livid hue of death was on her 
lip. Her companion could, with difficulty, assume 
a composed countenance and repress her tears. 

On the next day, the 8th of December 1809, the 
festival of St. Barbara, she had still strength to go 
intc the church to partake of the communion; but 
at three o’clock she was so reduced that she laid 
herself on the bed to take, as she thought, a little 
rest. Several of her companions were in the cell, 
and, unaware of her situation, talked gayly and 
laughed in the hope of amusing her. But their 
presence soon became too fatiguing for her, and 
when the vesper bell rang, she desired them to 
join their sisters in the chapel, and recommended 
herself to their prayers. ‘* You may yet to-day 
pray for my recovery,” she said, “ but in a few 
weeks you will mention me in the prayers with 
the dead.” 

Her friend alone remained ; and she begged her 
to read the evening service as she had been ac- 
customed todo. The young nun, kneeling at the 
foot of the bed, began to sing in a low voice; but 
after the first verse, the dying Prascovia made a 
sign to her with her hand accompanied by a faint 
smile on her lips. She immediately rose, and 
bending over her could with difficulty catch these 
words :—** My dear friend, do not sing,—it pre- 
vents me from praying,—read only.” The nun 
knelt again, and while she recited the orisons, her 
expiring friend made, from time to time, the sign 
of across. The room soon became dark, and on 
the nuns re-entering with candles, Prascovia was 
dead : her right hand was extended over her bosom 
as when she crossed herself for the last time. 


A COMMANDMENT. 
Tue euening before a battle, an officer asked Mar- 
shal Toiras for permission to go and see his father, 
who was at the point of death. ‘‘ Go,” said the 
Marshal, who saw through his pretext; “ honor 
thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be 
long in the land.” 
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| was immaterial which course was pursued, as he 
{was devoid of any particle of affection to guide 





THE SEXTON. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


BOUT the year 1715, in the little | him in his choice. If her pride revolted at the 
village of Middlebury, an im- | latter proposition, she must assume the responsi- 
portant occurrence took place in | bility herself: he wished no tie of relationship to 
the family of a young farmer— | operate at all in fixing her determination. ‘ For 
nothing less than the birth of a, myself,” said he, “I shall leave this place to- 


» son, It was a cause of rejoic- morrow morning ere the earliest eye in the village 
¥@ ing in the heart of John Upton, |is unsealed. Whither I goI know not, but you 
as he held the little fellow in | willnever look upon meagain. I do not care what 
his arms, and acknowledged him | else fate has in store for me—my measure is now 
with the first kiss of a father’s | full to overflowing, and there is no more room for 
affection ; but his joy was forever | any additional misery. Now leave me, for I 
crushed when, a few moments | would pass the remainder of this day, and until I 
after, the physician informed him | leave the village, alone. Take the child away— 
that the mother was fast sink- | nay, do let me see his face—no matter what you 
ing into the shadows of death. ; do with it hereafter. My imagination pictures it 


He hastily placed the infant in the arms of the | to me a hideous little fiend that smiles at my mis- 
ery, and if I should look upon it, I might be 
| tempted to do it injury—I fear 1 should, and peo- 
ple might call it a crime; but my head feels very 
odd, and a small thing might set it a-going like a 
| top, and then they would be obliged to chain me, 
}and that would make me mad in earnest. Now 
leave me, Mary—quick, quick ! for I cannot talk 
much longer. Go, but do not speak, for I must 
not hear a voice that always sounded so much 
like—go, for God’s sake, go and leave me! Stay 
—after [am gone you may take possession of 
my house and land until I call for it; but you 
must comply with one condition—this room where 
I shall put everything that I consider sacred must 
never be opened. I shall leave it locked. You 
need not assure me, but I implore you as you 
venerate the last request of your brother never to 
look inside it, nor allow the sacrilege on the part 
of any other person. I particulaily charge you 
to see that this injunction is not vielated. I shall 
know if it is, and depend upon it you will never 
prosper from the hour in which you disobey me. 
I have said all that I have to say. Now return 
to your own home, and at this time to-morrow 
you may take possession of the premises.” 

** Brother-——” 

‘Speak not, in God’s name, but leave me. | 
am in no condition for argument or explanation. 
Unless you would add to my misery, bear from 
my sight, as quick as possible, that detestable 
child. I could have loved it, but with the know- 
ledge of the great agony it has piled upon my 
heart, I can but wish it from my sight. Go, go!” 

With a sad and troublesome expression the 
sister gazed into the face of her brother, and 
folding the infant closer to her bosom she left the 
room. Poor Upton listened to her last footstep 
as it fell upon the threshold of his dwelling, and 
rising from his seat, he fastened the door of the 
room, and commenced making arrangements for 


nurse, and kneeling at the side of the bed, he 
clasped the icy hand of his beloved wife, and with 
pitiful accents implored her to live for his sake, 
as though his mere words and her will could over- 
rule the terrible destiny of death. The poor 


woman had not strength to utter words in reply, | 


or to encourage in him a hope that they would 
meet again in ‘‘ another and a better world.” She 
turned her dying eyes affectionately upon him, 
and with a slight pressure of the hand, her spirit 
passed away, while Upton sank insensible upon 
the bed beside the inanimate body of his wife. 

{It is a melancholy sight to see the proud spirit 
of man beat beneath the crushing load of affliction 
—writhing in agony under the torture of disap- 
pointed hopes and severed bonds of affection. 

John Upton became an altered man by the death 
of his wife. As he stood beside the grave that 
contained all that endeared him to earth, his heart 
changed from the early sofiness of its nature to the 
stubborn coldness of despair, and he turned away 
to his desolate home with the feelings of one who 
has been robbed of all that made life endurable. 
He threw himself into a chair, and remained ab- 
sorbed in the deep agony of thought for hours. 
His child was brought to him in the hope to 
change the current of his feelings, but without 
deigning to look upon it, he, motioned it away 
with an expression of repugnance. The spring 
of affection that had at first welled up at the sight 
of his first-born, had called back its waters to the 
sealed fountain that no thought or circumstance 
should ever again open, He could have loved 
the child, but somewhat unnaturally he attributed 
to it the loss of one whom worlds could not re- 
place. 

The next day after the funeral he sent for a 
maiden sister, and placing the infant in her arms, 
told her that the care of rearing the child must 
devolve either upon herself or thetown. Tohimit 
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his departure, He opened a large chest of drawers 
that stood in the room, and which had belonged 
to his wife. He overhauled and replaced many 
articles of her wearing apparel. He took up a 
locket containing a miniature, and after kissing it 
several times, he placed it in his bosom, next his 
heart, and sitting down upon a low stool beside 
the bed on which his wife had breathed her last, 
he took from a small ivory box, in which he had 
preserved it, a coil of glossy black hair, and press- 
ing it to his lips, he moistened it with tears that his 
intense emotion could not restrain. The silence 
of the room was broken with low moanings—half 
crazed and imperfect sentences of complaint, min- 
gled with the name of her who had been his light 
and joy, and murmured prayers that Heaven might 
see proper in its goodness to call him from his 
affliction. Then would he complain that his heart 
was so tough and obstinate ; and he sat upon his 
low stool, and parted the long glossy locks that 
he held in his hand, and which he had so often 
seen falling in flowing ringlets around a neck and 
over shoulders that might have rivaled the brightest 
creations of Titian or Angelo. These he braided 
together and placed them around his neck, “as a 
charm,” he said, ‘* that would keep away all evil 
spirits.” He then unlocked the door of his room, 


and wandered over the house, collecting every- 
thing connected with the memory of his wife, and 
placing them in the room which he had devoted 


to these sacred memorials. These arrangements 
consumed the entire day and a good portion of the 
evening, and when he had gathered together all 
that he thought necessary, he again sat down by 
the bedside, as Completely a broken hearted being 
as ever was dreamed of by poet or romancer. At 
times he would weep in the silent bitterness of 
thought, and anon he would murmur aloud his 
melancholy plaint. 


“Oh God,” he would exclaim, ‘‘ what have I 
done to deserve this extreme affliction. Alone, 
alone! If I could have died likewise, I would 
never have complained; but to linger, linger, 
linger, for years, alone, is moré than the drooping 
spirit’s share. I would not even run the risk of 
not meeting thee again, sweet one, else would I end 
this miserable existence. But there is no hope! 
I know, I know I am doomed, and I must linger 
and suffer for many long years, a forsaken and 
heart-broken being !” 

He arose and threw himself upon the bed, but 
no sleep visited his burning eyes, and he tossed 
restlessly until an hour before the break of day, 
when he arose and struck a light. He made up 
a small package from a few things which he had 
gathered, and taking amournful and lingering glance 
around the room, he left it, strongly locking and 
sealing it on the outside. He went out into the 











garden that had been the care of his beloved wife, 
and gathering a quantity of her favorite flowers, 
he proceeded to her grave in the village church- 
yard, and strewed them upon it, then kneeling for 
a few moments in silent prayer, he arose, and 
with a heavy heart, departed from the place of his 
nativity ; and when the village become astir in the 
morning, no one could tell what had become of 
John Upton. The grave of his wife was found 
strewn over with flowers, and when his sister 
came to take possession of his house, according 
to his wish, she found the seal upon the door of 
the prohibited room and the windows strongly 
boarded up. However urgent her woman’s curi- 
asity might have heen, she had too much rever- 
ence for her brother’s sorrow to violate the solem- 
nity of his conditions. 

We have now to do with the boy. 

He grew rapidly in size and healthy vigor, but 
somewhat coarse-featured and prone to mischief, 
His disposition argued a headstrong and revenge- 
ful spirit that early needed a curb stronger than a 
woman’s will, There were traits in his character 
of a very odd and singular bent of genius, which, 
eafly developing themselves, tended greatly to 
place him in the situation that in after life had 
such an influence on his disposition and pursuits. 
His temperament was gloomy and reserved, and 
when quite young, he often absented himself 
whole days from home, buried in the obscurity of 
the forest. The churchyard was also a favorite 
place of resort to him ; nor was there a grave made 
that he was not present at its opening; nor a 
funeral took place that he was not found among 
the train that followed the body to its final resting 
place. At twelve years of age he had won the 
title of “‘ The Sexton.” He had a genius for the 
trade—a passion for the gloomy paraphernalia of 
a funeral procession. Had there have been a 
hearse in the village he would have insisted upon 
riding with the driver on every occasion. As 
other boys of his age had miniature gardens, so 
did he have a miniature graveyard, in which were 
buried beetles, toads, mice, and occasionally a dog 
or acat, Neat headstones were placed to each, 
and the little yard was as particularly fenced in as 
though it contained the remains of all the great 
men in the world, Mingled however, with all 
this singularity of character, was a superstitious 
dread of the supernatural, To these feelings may 
be attributed the inviolability of his father’s wishes 
respecting the sealed room. He had often in- 
quired of his aunt the reason why she never en- 
tered the mysterious apartment, without obtaining 
from her any satisfactory answer to his queries 
At length overcome by his curiosity he watched 
one night until he was assured that she was asleep, 
and then with the necessary implements, he pro- 
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ceeded to effect an entrance, and solve at once the 
mystery that had for so many years kept its pri- 
vacy sacred. With a small auger he commenced 
boring into the door for the purpose of removing 
the lock, when his ears were assailed with a groan 
so dismal as almost to curdle the blood in his 
veins, He listened attentively for a few moments, 
and not hearing the noise repeated, he began to 
think that his ears must have deceived him, and 
again commenced his burglarous operations. This 
time his ears were again saluted with sounds so 
unnatural and groans so dismal, that he was glad 
to seize his tools and abandon the attempt, and 
when questioned by his aunt on the following 
morning respecting his reasons for wishing to vio- 
late her injunctions, he promised never to do so 
again on any condition nor could he pass the room 
afterward without a shudder as he remembered 
the sounds which had issued from it on the occa- 
sion of his attempt on its sacredness, His in- 
quisitiveness on this subject became extinct, and 
he returned contented to his more congenial tastes. 

At the age of fifteen he was apprenticed to a 
carpenter, who united, with his other qualifica- 
tions, that of making the best and handsomest cof- 
fins in the village. Young Upton had heard some- 
thing of this, and it was a recommendation that 
at once determined him to learn his trade of “ the 
best coffin maker in town.” He acquired his trade 
with a wonderful rapidity, and became in a short 
time the favorite apprentice of his master, whom, 
in two years,he even excelled in that branch of 
his business which had given him his reputation. 

It would be useless to follow young Upton 
‘through the tedious years of his apprenticeship. 
He acquitted himself to the entire satisfaction of 
his master, and received on his freedom birth-day 
a present of a suit of clothes, fifty dollars in hard 
currency, and a chest of tools—a proof of the 
esteem in which he had been held, and the faith- 
fulness of his services, His early habits, how- 
ever, had not forsaken him; he still found a plea- 
sure in the gloom of churchyards and the solmnity 
of funeral processions. His aunt still resided in 
the house that had been left to her by his father, 
quite respectably advanced in years; but the seal 
remained on the door of the forbidden room. 
The nephew would often pause to look at it, and 
wonder what dreadful secrets it contained, but his 
curiosity had been overruled by awe ever since 
the night when he first made an attempt upon its 
privacy. Perhaps this superstitious dread might 
have worn away, had there been no increase to 
the food that kept it alive; but regularly every 
year, on the anniversary of his mother’s death, 
sobs and moans were heard to issue from the 
mysterious apartment, so that, in time, the house 
had the reputation of being haunted, and all the 


old women and young girls in the neighborhood 
declared that they would not be hired to Jive in it 
for all the old house was worth and the farm 
thrown into the bargain. These declarations, 
however, had no effect on the minds of the two 
occupants for they felt confident that whatever 
ghost tenanted the house in common with them- 
selves, it was at least an innocent one, and cer- 
tainly had the modesty not to intrude its ghost- 
ship beyond the precincts of its own apartment. 

In ashort time after young Upton completed 
his apprenticeship, he had a shop of his own, and 
from his being an excellent and expert workman, 
he was soon overrun with orders. 


Perseverance, and a strong pursuit after any 
desired object, seldom fails to bring about the end 
desired—sometimes through the assistance of a fa- 
tality, but more often in consequence of the break- 
ing down of all obstacles that stood in the way 
of pursuit. Fatality, however, had more to do 
with the exaltation (if so we may call it) of Up- 
ton, than any direct seeking on his own part. 

About a year after he had commenced business on 
his own account, the entire village was thrown 
into a commotion by the death of the old Sexton 
—It surprised the quiet inhabitants, for however 
certainly they considered death to be the common 
lot of all, no one had ever dreamed of his visiting 
his old friend, the Sexton. But so it was, and 
what was still more singular, the old man had 
prophesied the precise day of his demise, though 
in his usual good health until within an hour of 
the fatal moment. He had been seen busy, the 
day previous, in the old churchyard, digging a 
new grave, and when questioned by one of the 
villagers who happened to stroll into the yard at 
the time, respecting the proprietorship of said last 
resting place, the old man pointed down into it, 
and answered with a deep sigh: ‘I shall lie there 
myself to-morrow !” He had given the measure, 
and ordered a coffin from Upton, and the next 
morning he was found dead on his straw pallet, 
dressed in proper garments, and laid out in order 
for burial. On the afternoon of the same day he 
was consigned to his mother earth, followed by a 
motley train of mourners, only one of whom wept 
tears of sorrow for his departure—this was an 
orphan girl whom he had adopted when a mere 
child, and to whom he left his entire effects, in- 
cluding the house in which he had resided and 
one thousand silver dollars, The girl was very 
beautiful, and at this time about seventeen years 
of age. Her grief drew the attention of every one 
present, on account of its sincere purity, and though 
but few had tears to shed for the departure of the 
Sexton, many felt the moisture gather in their 
eyes on beholding the grief of the fair girl. Up- 





ton was there, and touched by her beauty and her 
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affliction, he ventured words of consolation; but|she came, and every one considered her as a de- 
she heeded them not, nor did she leave the grave | pendant upon the Sexton whom no one suspected 
of her benefactor until the last sod was laid upon | of being worth more than the house he lived in 
it, and then turning, she placed her hand upon the] and his daily bread, yet all loved the gentle girl 
arm of a young man who stood next to her, and | for qualifications that might have adorned those 
they left the churchyard, followed at a distance | of a more certain birth, and far greater pretensions. 
by Upton, who had been charmed by the mourn-| She became a resident in the clergyman’s family, 
er’s beauty that had already lighted a torch in his where she was soon made to feel free from em- 
bosom that eventually proved a powerful con-| harrassment, and dependance ; and though she 
troller of his destiny. What more certainly con- | mourned sincerely the loss of her original pro- 
vinced him of the state of his feelings toward the | tector, time failed not to soften the affliction, nor 
fair orphan was the fact of his viewing with a| the society in which she lived to temper her resig- 


jealous eye the attentions bestowed upon her by 
the person who conducted her from the mournful 
scene, The incident brought to light a new trait 
in his character that hitherto no circumstance had 
succeeded in developing—jealousy and hatred. 
Until that moment his mind had been running in 
channels that prohibited the possibility of splitting 
on such rocks, Love and passion had never been 
given fuel to feed on; these feelings had been 
suffered to slumber inactive until such time as an 
accident should astonish him with the reality of 
their existence. 

The next morning he was early at his shop, 
after a night of feverish restlessness, and for a 
whole week he labored like one who was work- 
ing fora wager. He scarcely ever spoke, except 
when necessary to give directions to his appren- 
tices, and preserved during the whole time a gloomy 
and taciturn disposition. So evident and palpable 
was the change in his character, that every one of 
his friends spoke of it to one another, and one or 
two ventured to hint of it; but he merely smiled 
grimly at their observations, and told them that 
their discoveries must exist entirely in their own 
imaginations, 

The old Sexton had left a will bequeathing his 
entire property tohis ward. That document, how- 
ever, contained but few items—the house in which 
he had resided for the last twenty years, an acre 
of ground attached, and the sum of money above 
mentioned. She consulted the clergyman about 
investing the money, who found an opportunity 
of placing it where the principal would slowly in- 
crease. The good man found a tenant also for the 
house and ground, presuming, with a proper fore- 
thought, that the young lady could have no use 
for it herself, independent of the melancholy asso- 
ciations that would be attached to it; and he of- 
fered her a home in his own family with a deli- 
cacy that did honor to his heart. She need be no 
dependant, for the income from the house and 
land would be more than sufficient for her support. 
The good pastor had no children of his own, and 
his lady was pleased at the prospect of having 


nation with the mellow atmosphere of religion. 
Upton had often gazed upon the pretty orphan 
with the eyes of admiration, but absorbed some- 
what in his more gloomy and natural feelings, 
he had never thought to associate with his senti- 
ments the idea of love. But when he saw her 
stand weeping over the grave of her benefactor, 
he was struck with her remarkable beauty, and 
the desolateness of her situation, and a desire to 
administer to her loneliness grew suddenly within 
him prompted by a spirit of admiration which 
until that moment he had failed to perceive or 
acknowledge. The flame that had been so long 
bursting out now only raged with the more vehe- 
mence, and his malignant glance glared evily upon 
the form of the fair-haired and handsome youth 
who stood by her side. Two fires had been 
lighted in his bosom of adverse natures—love and 
hatred. The true nature of the man began now 
to work its way to the surface, 

The person who had now the affections of the 
orphan was the son of a respectable shop-keeper, 
whose business had enabled the father to procure 
for his boy as proper an education as the schools 
and academies of the country afforded at that 
period, Upton and him had been playfellows as 
far as the different natures of their pursuits allowed, 
though as the former advanced in years he could 
but perceive within himself a growing repugnance 
for the society of the shop-keeper’s son. The 
reasons were not exactly satisfactory to his con- 
science, and often in his lonely rambles in the 
depths of the forest gloom, did he sit down upon 
the fallen trunk of a decayed tree seeking to find 
in the recesses of his own heart, just cause for his 
ill feeling toward one who on many occasions had 
shown himself to be his friend. 

Upton was strong-determined and firm set in 
every thought or action which he conceived or 
wished to execute. No sooner did he discover 
the true state of his feelings toward the orphan, 
than he nursed them in his lonely hours and 
brooded over them in his workshop amid his 
journeymen and apprentices. At night he tossed 
restlessly upon his bed vainly wishing for sleep 





for a companion one whom she had long since 
learned to esteem though no one knew whence 


to drown the memory and thought of his absorb- 
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ing passion, He did not make it a principle of 
duty to banish such feelings, Christian resigna- 
tion, and a strife for self-conquest, never occurred 
to him. The passion was only hateful because 
as yet invention had suggested no expedient. At 
first he believed the attainment of his wishes im- 
possible. Destiny had placed a rival where he 
wished to reign alone supreme. Thus months 
passed away, the affections of the young pair 
entwining closer and more warm, and the dark 
demon in the bosom of Upton growing larger, 
feeding upon his vitals, and crying continually 
“more, more!” Is there not a fiend that pursues 
some men, hunting them down like blood-hounds, 
driving them, with swift flight, down into the 
dark gulf of despair and perdition !—heading them 
off when they show a disposition to seek the right 
path, till, desperate with madness, suicide or mur- 
der ends the hot pursuit and the frantic flight ! 

Months, we said passed away, and then the 
true inborn character of Upton was developed. 
He had nursed passion and thought until they had 
become concentrated in one awful conception. 
He shuddered as that one idea assumed to his eye 
a visible shape, and struggled and worked a whole 
week longer to banish the horrible vision from 
his brain; but he was doomed, and in despair he 
gave up to the influence that was working within 
him, and leaped blindfolded upon his fate as the 
frenzied steed rushes into the flames whose horror 
maddens him. Life to him, with such torture, 
were a poor burden. The consequences of the 
worst crimes could not produce misery more acute. 
To obtain the object of his desire—the boon that 
his heart craved, there was no act on the record 
of crime that he would not commit. Upton chose 
the tree whose fruit was bitter—he leaped into 
that abyss from which there is no ascent. 

Though despising Charles Rowley, and latterly 
hating him, Upton contrived to keep those senti- 
ments within his own breast. They met often in 
the course of business, and young Rowley treated 
him with his former consideration and esteem. 
Disguising his feelings as well as he could, Up- 
ton would respond with an indifferent coolness that 
sometimes surprised Charles, 

One day, probably about six months after the 
death of the old Sexton, Rowley entered the shop 
of Upton to order some work. The latter was 
more than usually cool and gloomy, which pro- 
duced an inquiry if he was ill. 

**No—yes, yes,” was the reply; “I believe 
there is something the matter with me, though it 
may be my own imagination.” 

** You keep too close to your business. You 
don’t have recreation enough. A little sport, or a 
frolic occasionally would do you good. Come, 
this afternoon I intend to have some sport on the 





stream. There is fine fishing just below the point. 
Go with me, it will do you good, and to-morrow 
you will feel better.” 

**T am in no mood, Rowley, for sport or frolic, 
and least of all do I care about fishing for minnows, 
I will not go.” 

** And why not, Upton? You are cool to your 
old playmate. Explain, Whatis the cause of it »” 

‘**T have nothing to explain, Rowley. You are 
mistaken if you think I am more than usually cool 
toward you !” 

‘Tt seems so, at any rate,” said Rowley. 

Upton turned from him a moment, his eye light- 
ened, his pulse quickened, and an unpleasant 
smile curled his lip as he muttered something to 
himself. Turning suddenly toward Rowley who 
was preparing to leave the shop, he addressed him 
with a tremulous voice. 

‘* You are mistaken—you are mistaken, though, 
Rowley. And to convince you,I will go with 
you on the stream this afternoon. You must ex- 
cuse me; perhaps I have treated you coolly—that 
is, probably you may have seen something in me 
to make you imagine it.” 

‘Tam glad you have consented, for I should 
have hated to have gone alone, und there is no 
one whom I should care to go with me but your- 
self.” 

There was something in this last remark that 
caused Upton to start ; his eye fell to the floor the 
color slightly mounted to his cheek, but collect- 
ing his presence of mind in a moment, he replied, 

“Your flattery makes me blush, Rowley. I 
am not used to it; and I was thinking if I really 
was the only person whom you would like asa 
companion in the boat.” 

Rowley smiled, and seemed a little confused, 
but recovering his self-possession in a moment, 
he told Upton to meet him at the river side, where 
his boat was hauled ashore, at 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon. The latter consented, and Rowley took 
his leave of the carpenter, who resumed his work ; 
but a searching eye could have detected in his 
countenance the gleaming of something evil, and the 
smile that occasionally played about his lips had 
more the expression of a dark and foul thought 
than that of inward satisfaction or pleasurable 
emotions. 

The time that separated the parting of the young 
men from the hour of their meeting soon passed 
away, and Upton left his shop with strange emo- 
tions and a throbbing heart that seemed almost to 
prevent his breathing. He arrived at the river’s 
side, and found Rowley already,in the boat await- 
ing his appearance. 

“«T am here before you,” said Rowley, as Up- 
ton sprang into the boat, and seated himself with- 
out speaking. 
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“Thad a job to finish which I could not leave,” 
said Upton, bending over to take an oar, but with 
the actual purpose of hiding the expression of his 
features, which he felt, from their reflection with- 
in him, must be far from agreeable. 

Rowley now changed the conversation to the 
subject of their afternoon’e sport. They pushed 
off the boat, and rowed about a mile up the river, 
around a point of land, above which lay. a small 
cove, a favorite resort for such as were fond of 
the line and rod. This bay made up against high 
banks overhung with dark alder, the gloomy pine, 
and the shadowy hemlock. It was full two miles 
from human habitation, the nearest dwellings 
being on the outskirts of the village which of it- 
self in that early age of our country, was but a small 
cluster of houses, probably about forty in num- 
ber, grouped together with a desire for compan- 
ionship and mutual protection from the savages. 

But for the frank spirit and glad heart of Rowley, 
their sport would have continued in silence, for 
Upton grew hourly more gloomy and reserved. 
He held his line with an impatience that interfered 
with his success, the want of which only in- 
creased his petulancy. Charles was in a perfect 
good humor, and he used all the powers of his plea- 
sant nature to rouse his companion from the 
moody spell that was on him. At length he be- 
gan to tire of the sport from the continued ill na- 
ture of Upton, and he felt something of its influence 
stealing over his own buoyant spirit, and when 
the sun withdrew behind the western hills, and 
the dark shadows began to steal over the face of 
the waters, Charles, satisfied with his good fortune, 
proposed to return, Upton seemed at first not to 
hear him, as he sat in the stern of the boat, with 
his line hanging over the side. 

Rowley viewed him for a moment with an in- 
quiring look, and then observed, 

“* Why, you have not caught a single fish, while 
Ihave been more than usually fortunate. Why 
should I be more lucky than you ”” 

“Ay, Rowley,” said Upton starting from his 
revery, “that is it. Why should you be luckier 
thanI? It is not the fish I am thinking of. I 
had no taste for the sport, and cared not to come 
at all, but you would persuade me—you would not 
be satisfied without me. But why should you be 
luckier than I? Can you answer the question? I 
can. You go about with a smile on your face 
and a smirk in your manner that catches the eye 
of the weak woman. You can frame your face to 
the company you are in.” 

“* Upton ——” 

“You persuaded me into this day’s work, and 
if accident should happen, the fault is your own.” 


must speak. I have often wanted to do so, but 
failed in my purpose. My soul is now wrought 
up to the pitch which I desire, and now Charles 
Rawley, I tell you” and he rose upon his 
feet in the boat. 

“What?” asked Rawley, a serious expression 
for the first time shading his brow. 

“ That I hate you!” 

“Upton !” 

** Don’t mistake me. I have hated you since 
the time when we were school-boys together, and 
you beat me in our first lessons. Since then you 
have thwarted me ina thousand ways. You have 
crossed me on every path—but one, the graveyard. 
And now you stand betwixt me and hope—be- 
twixt me and heaven, for you have already doom- 
ed me to hell !” 

“You mistake, Upton. I never sought——” 

**[ know you never sought to injure me—I 
know you are innocent of intention. But for all 
that you are my evil genius. I would it had been 
otherwise—I would you had been my declared 
enemy.” 

** Why should I have been your enemy ?” 

‘«* Because [ would have killed you long ago!” 
and the speaker fixed the glare of his dark eyes 
keenly upon the face of Rawley, who sat in the 
bow of the boat, horrified at the terrible expres- 
sion in the face of his companion. 

««T would have killed you long ago,” continued 
Upton, “instead of making your grave, as I have 
done an hundred times, with headstone and name. 
You laughed at me for my taste, as you called it; 
nor did you think, when you joked me for having 
a natural genius for the Sexton’s art, that you were 
assisting me to dig your own grave. I have done 
it an hundred times!” And he affected a laugh 
so horrid that Rawley was forced to turn aside his 
head to escape the fearful expression upon his 
face. Turning to him again, however, he ad- 
dressed him— 

“« Well, Upton, and what is the capstone to this 
pyramid of your hate ?” 

“You don’t know that, either !” half screamed 
the carpenter. ‘But I will tell you. We both 
love the same girl. Both of us cannot possess 
her. I have sworn to!” 

«« Your language, Upton, grows insufferable. 1 
will not condescend to dispute with you on this 
subject. Let us return to the village.” 

«‘ Never! We cannot both return, for then you 
will again be in my way. I have sworn to pos- 
sess her—I have made an oath of it, if the con- 
sequences are that burning lake that the parson 


speaks of !” 
«« And what will you do ?—what step will you 





“ What fault 7” 
“Rawley, I am burning with a passion that 


take ?—how do you propose to help yourself?” 
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and this last sentence was accompanied by a sneer 
that failed not to catch the eye of Upton. 

‘“‘ This !” shrieked the infuriate Upton, as he 
threw himself forward upon the person of Raw- 
ley, before the latter had an opportunity to detect 
the movement. He fell backward out of the boat, 
his opponent clutching him firmly by the collar of 
his coat, and intentionally falling out with him, 
but so as to be uppermost. Being far the strong- 
est, and an expert swimmer, he found little difficul- 
ty in keeping his victim under water, until his 
strength was exhausted, and his struggles weaker 
and less violent, when, releasing his hold, Upton 
beheld him sink quietly to the bottom of the river. 
He then swam directly to the boat, and getting in, 
he waited quietly for a few moments to assure 
himself that all was still, and resuming the oars 
he rowed as speedily as possible to the village, 
gave the alarm that Rawley had fallen into the 
river and was drowned, and that he had vainly 
striven to save him. Torches were procured, and 
parties set off immediately for the fatal spot, 
headed by Upton, who appeared the most anxious 
to reach the place of the catastrophe as quickly 
as possible. The fatal intelligence soon reached 
the ears of the elder Rawley and his family. 
Imagine the tumult—the despair of the father— 
the agony of the mother—nor could all precau- 
tion keep from the ears of the beautiful orphan 
the dreadful fate of her lover; but fortunately 
insensibility preserved her an hour from the tor- 
turing suspense, In the meanwhile the aroused 
villagers had reached the small bay, and with 
their torches, in boats, commenced dragging for 
the body of young Rawley. The proper place 
was pointed out by Upton, and in half an hour 
they had the satisfaction of bringing up the body. 
Life, of course, was entirely extinct, though slight 
means were attempted for his resuscitation. 


* * +” * * 

A funeral procession entered the village church- 
yard—the grave received its charge, and again 
the orphan stood and watched the sods placed 
upon the calm resting place of him she loved 
above all other earthly beings. And when the 
parson approached to lead her from the spot, she 
obeyed him rather through instinct than will. 

How came she not—that pale flower—to droop 
and wither? For months the event was anticipa- 
ted, but youth and health at last triumphed. The 
form became once more erect, the rose once more 
blossomed ; but her natural dignity was milder, 
the hues of the rose were softer and more deli- 
cately blended. 

Upton, being of a strong nature, was enabled 
to conceal the emotions of his heart. No one 
suspected him of beinga murderer! His business 
prospered, he grew in the esteem of his neighbors, 


and was often a welcome visitor at the house of 
the parson, who found him an eager listener to his 
precepts and doctrines, and naturally mistook the 
cause for a desire to become better acquainted 
with the great principles of religion. His atten- 
tions at first to the orphan were made with cau- 
tion and delicacy. She was pleased to see him so 
often in the society of the parson, who often 
spoke of him with esteem. He had correctly 
matured his plans—he was a subtle operator, 
and with a good knowledge of human nature, he 
calculated to a nicety the result. His crimes, his 
struggles, his wishes had all aimed to one point. 
The end justified his hopes. The grand object 
was at last obtained. 
* or * a * * 

Twenty years after—'tis a long while—the for- 
tunes of Upton had changed wofully. True, he 
had been wedded for years to the first object of 
his guilty passion, but no children blessed the 
union. In ten years he had lost all—sunk and 
degraded with the poisonous bowl—his business 
gone, his wife’s small fortune spent—and a 
wretched hovel their tenement. The poor wife 
never complained, but she toiled patiently from 
day to day—she coaxed, she advised, she entreat- 
ed, but in vain, At length, though not by hu- 
man agency, or moral persuasion, he flung the 
intoxicating bow] from him with disgust, and his 
spirit retired within the gloomy recesses of his 
own heart, 

There is more in destiny than we mortals are 
willing to allow, and it worked out the end of 
Upton. We know not why or how, but his early 
passion at length was gratified—broken down and 
poverty-stricken, we find him at last the Sexton 
of the Village Churchyard, spending his time 
among the graves, 

His aunt still lived, advanced in years, and oc- 
cupying the house given her by her brother. The 
secret apartment had never been opened by her 
consent, aad the unusual noises that gave it the 
character of being haunted continued to make their 
regular periodical visits. At length, the drama 
was about to close. One night, on the anniver- 
sary of the death of Mrs. Upton, the strange 
sounds were more than usually loud, and continu- 
ed till long after midnight. The next morning, 
when the lonely occupant of the house passed the 
door of the room, she observed that it was ajar, 
and curosity prompting her to look in she discov- 
ered, lying in the middle of the room the body of 
aman, She immediately alarmed the neighbors 
who rushed to the house, where they found, as 
had been described by the old lady, the body of 
an aged man stretched lifeless upon the floor. He 
was clothed in rags, and gray beard hung in 





tangled locks down his breast. After close scru- 
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tiny and long discussion, the august party declared 
it to be the body of the long lost John Upton, 
father of the present Sexton, who had come back 
to die in the room where he had lost his wife ; 
and the strange noises and the ghost were now 
accounted for, in the yearly visits of the husband 
to the scene of his wife’s last moments. The 
Sexton evinced but little curiosity or feeling for 
the fate of his father, and arrangements were 
made for his immediate interment. 


The son was to dig the grave for his father. 
It was all the same to him, however; nor was he 
ready to swear that the deceased was his father. 
Nevertheless, the grave must be dug, as nothing 
could be gained by keeping the old man longer 
above ground, so the ground was broken by the 
spade of the grave digger. 


“] will dig it here,’ he muttered to himself ; 
“and I shall have a chance at the same time, to 
see how soundly sleeps my old friend after twen- 
ty years:” and he chuckled to himself; but he 
flinched as though under the infliction of pain 
whenever his eyes caught the name on the head- 
stone of the grave by the side of which he was 
digging his father’s. Why was he tempted to dig 
s0 near, as though he wished to lay them side by 
side in their last sleep? There was no relative to 
interpose in behalf of the quiet slumberer beneath 


—the only one of a family—the rest had removed 


years before from the neighborhood. Deeper 
grew the new tenement, and at last the spade came 
in contact with its neighbor’s dwelling, rotten and 
half dust! A few more shovel-fulls and the 
gtave was completed ; but what, thou sacreligious 
old man, tempted thee to strike thus irreverently 
the head of the decayed coffin, whose entire length 
was now exposed to thy view? What malice 
didst thou bear to the harmless clay within? The 
. Sexton struck another blow. Part of the coffin 
gave way, and a skull rolled out against his feet. 
“Ha! ha!” laughed the Sexton, ‘‘ what a stranger 
art thou! *Tis so long since we have met!” and 
he took itup on his spade, and tossed it out upon 
the fresh earth, and sprang up after it. He ap- 
proached to look at it. Did his eyes deceive him? 
—it moved toward him! He turned. It paused 
a moment, then made another turn—toward him 
again, He shrieked with terror, he grew mad 
with fear as it still advanced. The cold sweat 
stood upon his body, his knees shook, and he 
could scarce breathe, as he saw that fearful object 
moving slowly toward him, He could stand it no 
longer. Terror crazed him, and he ran wildly 
around the churchyard, screaming with horror 
Hjs cries drew several of the citizens who were 
passing, into the enclosure, and among them the 
parson, Upton perceived him, and flying to him, 





fell upon his knees before him, and implored him 
for God’s mercy. 

** See there! see there!” he cried; “it comes 
—my accuser—Charles Rawley—he whom I mur- 
dered—whom I drowned in the river! Save me 
from him, in God’s name! Give me to the rope ; 
anything to save me from that fearful accuser !” 

Not fully understanding what he meant, they 
lead him back to the grave in spite of his awful 
shrieks. The skull again moved, and the guilty 
man broke from the crowd a wild maniac, and ran 
shrieking from the yard. But his screams ceased 
of a sudden; there was a rush to ascertain the 
cause, and they found him stretched lifeless across 
the road. He had ruptured a blood vessel that 
had produced his instant death, while the red life 
current was flowing from his mouth and nostrils. 

God’s judgment on the murderer! How impos- 
sible for that awful deed to slumber in the dark- 
ness of oblivion! 

+ * J o aa s 

The widow of the murderer died of shame anda 
broken heart. His aunt survived them afew years, 
but was never heard to mention his name. The 
skull that had heen so signally the instrument of 
a just retribution, was examined, and found to 
contain a toad,* whose exertions to free himself 
had given to it its motion. 


* This incident of a toad being found in a skull ac- 
tually occurred a few years ago, and so frightened the 
gravedigger, that he fled from the ground. 


THE SHIP.—A COMPARISON. 
BY W. GILMORE SIMMS. 


How proudly o’er the swelling seas, 
Yon gallant vessel holds her way, 
Borne on the bosom of the breeze, 
With lofty and imperial sway ; 
The sunlight basks upon her sails, 
The billows bear her gladly on, 
And meekly blest, the obedient gales 
Attend her till her port is won. 


Thus, in the hour of man’s success, 
The subtle slave, the moneyed fool, 
Who may not blight, yet would not bless, 
Are not displeased to be the tool ; 
Yel when the sun has ceased to glow, 
More false than fickle wind and wave, 
The servile friend becomes the foe. 
The tyrant, who was late the slave! 


The sycophant who bow’d before, 
And lick’d the foot, nor felt the shame, 
Now scorns what late he could adore, 
And learns, where once he praised, to blame ; 
Nor is it friendship that alone 
Thus false to every faith can prove,— 
The guilt assails a nobler one, 
And men do say the same,of Love ! 
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NELLY GRAY; OR BLIGHTED HOPES. 


BY I, ANDERSON SMITH. 


WEET Nelly Gray, how hap- 

py wert thou at bright sixteen ! 

@ How lightly tripped thy tiny 

feet upon the greensward be- 

fore thy cottage door; how 

C sweetly sounded thy fresh, 

F young voice, as it floated upon 

the winds in the merry summer 

time. Thy curly locks, thy 

rosy cheeks, thy cherry lipsp— 

oh happy wert thou, bright 
young maiden! 

How sweet the bud, but how 


at 
ga oe beautiful when its gentle petals 
e ope into the blooming flower! 


A dream of poetry, a vision sent from heaven to 
gladden and make light the hearts of mortals ; 
to illumine with thy brightening smiles the path 
of the lonely traveler with the sunshine of joy ; 
to make gay the home of the desolate hearted ; 
to make brighter and lovelier the things of earth ! 

Life’s thornless flowers bloomed in beauty 
around her path, and bright and beautiful looked 
the far off Future. The roseate hue of health 
was upon her cheeks; delight sparkled in her 
eyes; her heart was light and happy. Curses 


rest upon the head of him who would cast a blight 


upon the joy of sucha being! Talk not to me 
of Circassia’s dark-eyed daughters, of peerless 
beauty in the courts of haughty England, but 
give me the lowly, meek and gentle girl, whose 
soul is filled with tenderness to all earth’s chil- 
dren, one upon whom the mantle of virtue sits in 
unfading brightness and beauty. The love of 
such a being is worth tenfold the treasure of Gol- 
conda’s mines—it is a pearl of price that angels 
watch and guard with jealousy. 

Early in the spring time of ’37, Nelly (all loved 
to call her by that name) plighted her faith to 
Frank Marshall; the son of a wealthy importer, 
whose country seat was at Rose Valley, the birth 
place of charming Nelly Gray. She was looked 
upon by Frank’s sisters as a simple village girl, 
one only fit for making bread or churning butter, 
and in nowise worthy of “* keeping company” with 
a man who lived without soiling his hands, and 
had high expectations of coming into possession 
of a handsome property, when the old churchyard 
bell should toll for his father, Hiram Marshall. 
How many times would Nelly almost grow sick 
with weeping when she heard the cruel stories 
they invented about her. She was poor, aye, she 
knew that well! And how many mournful 
thoughts did the recollection stir in the depths of 
the inner chamber. How often did she think her- 





self unworthy of his love, and try to drown all 
thoughts of him in forgetfulness. Ah! that was 
a painful struggle for thy young heart, Nelly! 
Thou thought’st it was the will of him who dwelt 
on high, and how submissively didst thou bend 
unto his will! When fever racked thy lover's 
frame, when all did shun his bedside, Nelly, for 
fear of the dread disease, thou stood’st bright and 
beautiful alone there, Nelly, like a ministering 
angel, holding the cup of bliss unto his parched 
and feverish lips! And when he did at last re- 
cover and went once more forth into the world, 
they looked upon thee unkindly, Nelly, instead of 
crowning thee with gratitude! 

But a bright day at last arrived. Frank Mar. 
shall loved thee, despite all their cavils, and swore 
to make thee his bride. Oh, that indeed was a 
happy time, thou hadst reached the pinnacle of 
earthly bliss! How sweetly sang the little birds: 
how often didst thou and him listen to the warb- 
ling of their tiny throats at morn and eve! Thy 
heart was filled with gladness, thy soul drank in 
the melody of love! 

Poor Nelly ! how brief indeed was her happi- 
ness! It was but one short week after they had 
plighted their mutual faith that Frank received 
orders from his father to prepare for a voyage to 
France on business of the utmost importance con- 
nected with theirestablishment. A delay of a day 
probably, would ruin them forever, Frank had 
often wished to visit France, had longed for an 
opportunity, but now that he must leave her he 
loved, it became indeed a hardship. Nelly saw 
he did not wish to leave her, and would picture 
the many bright scenes he should encounter, with 
a heart o’errunning with loving kindness, to make 
him forget, if possible, the pain of parting. The’ 
night before he started away he plucked a wild 
rose from a bush and gave it to her laughing with 
**see if you can keep it till I return.” How her 
heart bounded with joy as she accepted the sim- 
ple gift, and how often did she watch and water 
it when he was sailing over the wide ocean, That 
night alone within her chamber she fell upon her 
knees and called God’s blessing upon his head— 
in her dreams he was ever the bright being before 
her. Ah! Nelly, thou “loved not wisely, but 
too well !” 

Weeks rolled by, and at last a letter came stat- 
ing his safe arrival in Paris, and how well he 
liked the gay city. She answered it, but never 
again received a line from Frank Marshall. While 
waiting for his answer, many a time did she untie 
the little parcel that contained his last fond epistle, 
and peruse it o’er and o’er again, look upon every 
word and letter with looks of love, and then re- 
place it with a tear upon her rosy cheek, with the 
treasures of her heart. Was he sick? No, his 
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sisters received letters from him regularly. Was 
he coming home shortly, and wished to tell her 
all he had seen, himself ? What was it that made 
him act so strangely? She never spoke to his 
sisters about him, nor they in their letters to him 
of her. When a dark forboding would cross her 
mind, and a tear would steal in her eye, she 
would always chace it away with some merry 
song that he often loved to hear her sing. One 
morning as she was sitting in her little apartment 
sewing,and musing with hermelancholy thoughts, 
Miss Lucy, Frank’s oldest sister, (a young lady 
of boarding-school education, by the way) opened 
the window, and threw an English paper on the 
floor and then ran away laughing heartily. The 
strange proceeding rather amused than offended 
Nelly, and seeing it marked she picked it up with 
some curiosity to see what it contained, Great 
God, that shriek! It was the marriage of Frank 
to the daughter of an English member of Parlia- 
ment! She sank back into her chair, the color 
faded from her lips, and she wept in a wild parox- 
ysm of grief. A moment more and the terrible 
blast had passed away—the bright smile that was 
wont to illumine her lovely face had flown for- 
ever, but how calm and beautiful did she look : 

“Oh, man can never know what treasures lie 

Within the quiet depth of woman’s soul ; 
The calm, still fortitude, which cares to die, 
E’en with a broken heart—yet can suppress 
Each painful murmur.” 

She loved him yet, aye, with all the passionate 
ardor of her woman’s soul. She loved to read 
and read again, that first loved letter, and as she 
drank its contents in, call God’s blessing upon his 
head, She loved to look upon the wild rose given 
her on the night before his departure, and taste 
the lingering perfume of the withered flower. She 
loved to dream of his happiness; she loved all 
things that spoke of him 

At last a hectic flush appeared upon her cheek 
—her step was not as light as in days gone by— 
and hark! that cough! Consumption, dread de- 
stroyer, has marked her for any early grave. 
Methinks I see her now with her paje though 
lovely face, accompanied by her mother in the 
old meeting house of Rose Valley! 

“* Ah—often on the rainiest days, 
When sunshine couldn’t melt the haze, 
I’ve gone and found her in her pew 
Like a faded rose, embalmed in dew. 
Oh lovelier—dearer is that rose, 
That in the dusk of sorrow grows, 


Than the richest floweret Fashion bears, 
The grandest gem that grandeur wears. 


Could I but warm it on my breast, 

This troubled heart at last might rest ; 
Gladly I’d give the imperial flower, 

That’s charmed me many a wasted hour.” 





But no, she was soon to journey to her long 
home, where sorrow never enters, and where all 
is joy and happiness. Death had marked her for 
his own, It was a beautiful evening in the fall 
of the year, just six months after the departure oi 
Frank Marshall, that Widow Gray sat by the bed- 
side of her dying girl. Her pale cheek was 
tinged with the breath of the destroyer,—her eyes 
had lost their dazzling brightness, and the blue 
veine were plainly visible in her delicate hands, 

**Oh mother, mother, do not cry !” the dying 
girl murmured, “‘ we have lived so happy, and 
now in parting—oh, brush that tear away !” 

“My child you are weak and faint, do not 
worry yourself by talking,” half whispered the 
widow Gray. 

**T have but a little time to stay, mother, I have 
strength to talk. Tell him,” she continued, tak- 
ing the wild rose from the leaves of the bible, 
“tell him that I have always loved him ; J love 
him now, and forgive him with my whole heart !” 

A gentle breeze as if the sigh of an angel 
sprang up, and as it kissed the bible by her side, 
the withered flower took life, and with her spirit 
upward flew into the azure vault of Heaven! 

A chaste tombstone marks the spot of her re- 
pose in the old village churchyard. It bears this 
simple inscription : 

TO THE MEMORY OF 
NELLY GRAY, 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
IN HER 18TH YEAR. 
** Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 

Three years from the day of her death Hiram 
Marshall was a bankrupt. Frank had separated 
from his wife, and was a lone wanderer in Europe. 
There are none who visit the grave of Nelly 
Gray, without being surpised into a tear. 

New Yors, July, 1846. 


THE CHEVALIER D’AVENANT. 


| URING the revolutionary war 
y“ in Spain,a regiment of dragoons 
was raised at Madrid, which 
was chiefly composed of foreign 


volunteers. The Chevalier 
D’Avenant, who had served 
long in the French army, resi- 
ded at that time in the Spanish 
capital, and was induced, partly 
by his love of freedom, and 
partly by the urgent solicitation 
of the Cortes, to take the com- 
mand of this corps. Unfortu- 
nately after Duc D’Angouleme 
crossed the Pyrenees, the campaign commenced 
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under very unfavorable auspices, and the Constitu- 
tionalists were not long in discovering that the suc- 
cess of their arms was not equal to the justice of 
their cause. In the action which took place at 
Corunna, the Chevalier D’Avenant was present 
with his regiment, and took an active part in the 
military operations of the day. In consequence 
of this the troops under his command suffered 
severely ; and when they were finally repulsed by 
the superior strength of the enemy, he found it 
quite impossible to keep them together, or pre- 
serve discipline so as to make an orderly retreat. 
After the confusion of the flight was over, he 
mustered his scattered force, and discovered that 
he was left with a party of men not exceeding 
forty in number, who seemed to cling together 
rather from the desire of mutual preservation, 
than the hope of being able to accomplish any 
important services. 

With this small remnant of the corps, Colonel 
D’Avenant continued to retreat for several days 
without being engaged in any important adven- 
tures. At length he began to consider himself 
beyond the reach of pursuit, but still he did not 
neglect the precautions which were necessary in 
his situation, On the morning when our narrative 
opens, he was seen taking a survey of the sur- 
rounding country on a neighboring hill, before the 
soldiers under his command left the place where 
they had bivouacked for the night, for the pur- 
pose of proceeding on their march. 

‘‘ Yonder is the Chevalier D’Avenant,” said 
Pierre Rigaud, a veteran soldier, addressing some 
of his comrades, and pointing to an officer in uni- 
form, who at that moment crossed the ride of a 
hill at a little distance, and rode toward the spot 
where the party was stationed. ‘‘ The Colonel is 
a brave fellow,” one of the troopers observed, 
‘‘and, what is more, as fine a horseman as ever 
put foot in stirrup.” <“‘ Yes, indeed,” Pierre re- 
plied, ‘‘ but had you seen him when he led on 
the Chasseurs at Talavera, you would have thought 
such a gallant officer could never be reduced to 
command such a paltry picquet as this.” “A 
truce to your old campaigns ; why, man, that affair 
of Corunna, the other day, showed usall very well 
that D’Avenant was made of the right stuff.” 
‘‘Hush—look there!” the veteran exclaimed, 
“the Colonel comes down the hill like lightning. 
Pll peril my life he brings news of danger with 
him. Get the horses ready, my lads, and prepare 
for the worst.” 

In a few moments the Chevalier D’Avenant 
reached the place where the soldiers were posted. 
He was a tall handsome man, apparently in the 
prime of life, with some marks of care and cam- 
paigns on his face, but still remarkably stout and 
vigorous in his appearance, with pleasant features, 





and large black eyes of unusual brilliancy. Those 
eyes flashed finely when he exclaimed, “ There is 
a column of French cavalry close upon our rear 
—mount, soldiers, mount !”” 

This order was quickly obeyed; for the party 
was instantly in motion, and set forward at a rapid 
pace. For several miles the dragoons continued 
to push on with unabated speed; but at length 
they gave their horses a little indulgence on com- 
ing toa part of the road which winded up the 
gentle acclivity of a hill, On reaching the high- 
est point in the ascent, they had a fine view of 
the surrounding country, and on looking back 
they had the satisfaction to find that the French 
had not yet appeared in sight. This discovery 
raised their spirits, and they proceeded to descend 
with fresh vigor ; but they had not gone far when 
they observed at a considerable distance, a large 
body of troops advancing to meet them. In a 
moment the word ‘‘ halt” was given, while Colo- 
nel D’Avenant pulled out a telescope, and rode 
briskly in advance to reconnoitre. 

The Chevalier soon returned, and said to his 
men, ‘* These troops are royalists, I see by their 
colors; so we must go on and take up a position 
to the right—Forward!” The dragoons were not 
long in executing this maneuvre. Descending a 
little way, they reached a range of open country, 
and immediately turned off to the right of the high 
road, for the purpose of taking up an advanta- 
geous post on a small rising ground in an adjoin- 
ing field, After they had formed into line in this 
situation, Colonel D’Avenant gavethe usual order 
to load carabines, and prepare for action. When 
this was done, a silence of a few moments ensued, 
during which they attentively observed the move- 
ments of the Spanish troops, and awaited their 
approach in the deepest suspense. 

Meanwhile the Chevalier turned to the men 
under his command, and shortly addressed them, 
—‘ Soldiers !” he said, “‘ we are now placed in 
circumstances of great danger, from which we 
can only be delivered by courage and presence of 
mind. If we fall back and surrender to the 
French, we shall certainly be condemned—many 
of us at least—for fighting against our country; 
and on the other hand, if we throw ourselves on 
the mercy of the Royalists, we shall probably be 
pillaged, and then left to perish in the dungeons 
of the inquisition. Unless fair terms are offered, 
then, me must advance to death or victory !” This 
speech was received with loud cheers by the sol- 
diers ; but it was scarcely concluded when the 
Spaniards, who appeared to consist of about 400 
irregular infantry and armed peasantry, approach- 
ed within musket-shot of the position occupied by 
the dragoons. Colonel D’Avenant now ordered 
his trumpeter to sound a parley, and rode forward 
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alone to treat with the Spanish cammander, who 
immediately obeyed the signal, and advanced to 
meet him. ‘ Lay down your arms, else we shall 
cut you to pieces!” exclaimed the Spaniard. 
«No never! Hear me, Senor,” said D’Avenant, 
with dignity and firmness. ‘* You see we are few 
in number, but remember we are all well armed, 
well mounted, and desperate men.” ‘‘ What mean 
you? I say you must surrender at discretion.” 
“ AndI say,” the French colonel replied, with 
earnestness, *‘ rather than submit to such an in- 
dignity, we are determined to cut our way through 
your disorderly troops, or perish in the attempt !” 
The commanding tone in which this was spoken 
had a striking effect on the Spanish officer, for he 
seemed embarrassed, and wavered a little before 
he made any reply. When atlength he did speak, 
it wasinasubdued manner, ‘ What terms, then, 
do you expect me to grant, while I command such 
a superior force?” ‘I don’t know what terms 
you will grant; but the terms I demand are, that 
you shall give us passports, and allow us to go 
wherever we choose, provided we surrender our 
arms and horses.” ‘‘ Well,” said the Spaniard, 
“to prevent bloodshed, I agree to these terms, 
and pledge my honor to fulfill them.” 

The treaty being thus summarily concluded to 
the mutual satisfaction of both officers, each rode 
back to the troops under his command. When 
D’Avenant apprized his little squadron of the re- 
sult of his negotiation, it appeared to give satis- 
faction to every one excepting Pierre Rigaud, the 
veteran already noticed, who muttered to himself 
— Spanish treachery—the terms are good—but 
they are too good to be kept.” The Colonel over- 
heard these expressions, but did not think it ne- 
cessary to pay any attention tothem. After issu- 
ing some instructions to his troop, he ordered them 
to follow him, in single files, at intervals, and 
dismount and deliver up their arms, according to 
stipulation, and gave an express command to 
Pierre to remain behind, to bring up the rear of 
the party. Ina short time the dragoons had all, 
one by one, surrendered to the Spaniards, till 
Pierre was left alone on the ground ; but in place 
of advancing, like his fellow-soldiers, he set off 
in an opposite direction, at the utmost speed of 
his horse, and although several bullets were sent 
after him, he kept his saddle, and, ere long, en- 
tirely disappeared. 

The suspicions of the veteran who had thus 
fled turned out to be too well founded. Pretend- 
ing that the treaty of surrender had been violated 
by the desertion of one of the troop, the Spanish 
commanding officer determined to disregard it en- 
tirely ; and, accordingly, when D’Avenant applied 
for the promised passports, his request was stern- 
ly refused, and he was told that he and his men 





were prisoners of war. Nor was this all ; for as 
soon as the dragoons gave up their arms they were 
pillaged of everything valuable which they pos- 
sessed, by the soldiers, who appeared not to be 
under the restraint of discipline, and were allowed 
to do whatever they chose, provided they testified 
their loyalty by continually shouting “ Viva el 
Rey!” At first the Colonel remonstrated against 
the injustice of these disgraceful proceedings ; but 
he soon saw that all remonstrance was vain, and 
only increased his misfortunes; and he therefore 
resolved, in the true spirit of philosophy, to sub- 
mit with patience to his fate. 

In this unhappy situation the Chevalier D’Ave- 
nant and his comrades in arms were carried back 
and delivered up as prisoners to the French Gen- 
eral. If they derived any satisfaction from re- 
flecting that they were now in the hands of their 
countrymen, it was speedily damped when they 
were informed that they were to be sent to France 
under a military escort, to stand their trial for 
high treason, Little time was given to the prison- 
ers to ponder on their fate, for they were obliged 
to set out immediately under a strong guard, for 
the French frontier ; and ere long they almost lost 
sight of their misfortunes by the excitement of 
the march and the variety of objects which attract- 
ed their attention in the course of their route. 

At length, after a tedious journey, the party 
arrived at Bayonne, and the prisoners were com- 
mitted for safe custody, to the strongly fortified 
castle of that place. From his superior rank, 
Colonel D’Avenant was now separated from the 
rest, and obtained an apartment for his own accom- 
modation, so that he was left undisturbed to his 
reflections, and had leisure to dwell on the painful 
circumstances of his situation, As he possessed 
enlighted views and a considerable knowledge of 
the world, he was sensible that the crime with 
which he was charged was too clearly established 
and too aggravated in its nature to leave much 
room for expecting a pardon; and, accordingly, 
although a ray of hope remained to cheer him in 
his forlorn condition, he had sufficient judgment 
and decision to enable him to make up his mind 
to abide the worst that could befall him. For 
three long days he remained confined in the castle 
indulging in these unpleasant anticipations, with- 
out seeing any one but an old keeper who brought 
provisions and other necessaries to his apartment, 
and who seemed to think it part of his duty to 
keep his lips hermetically sealed. At length on 
the evening of the third day, this individual in- 
formed him, that early on the following he was 
to be sent to Paris along with the other prisoners, 
under the escort of a party of mounted gens- 
d’armes. On giving this information the keeper 
immediately withdrew without word of comment. 
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The shades of night began to fall around the 
Chevalier D’Avenant as he lay pondering on the 
intelligence which he had just received. His 
spirits were lightened on considering that he was 
not to be left any longer to be devoured by ennui, 
and he felt no small degree of pleasure in the 
thought that things were speedily coming to a 
crisis. Perhaps, too, the consciousness that the 
accusation against him in reality was merely that 
he had fought for the cause of liberty, tended in 
some measure to allay his anxiety and support 
his courage. At all events, his thoughts on this 
occasion were of a very mixed kind, sometimes 
cheerful and sometimes melancholy ; but at length 
after wasting some hours in useless musing, the 
surrounding darkness reminded him that it was 
time to go to sleep, to enable him to undergo the 
fatigues of a journey on the morning. 

Scarcely had Colonel D’Avenant formed this 
resolution, when he was startled by the sudden 
grating of the iron-door of his apartment. [n- 
stantly he sprung to his feet, and observed the 
dark figure of a man, who entered slowly, and 
drew the ponderous bolts behind him, Although 
naturally courageous, the Chevalier at this mo- 
ment was certainly alarmed ; for the first thought 
that flashed across his mind was, that he was 
about to be secretly put to death, like many other 
state prisoners of whom he had read in history. 
He immediately started back, and cried out in a 
tone of evident alarm. ‘‘Who’s there?” “A 
friend,” was the brief reply ; and the harshness 
af the voice which uttered it was calculated to 
increase the suspicions of the prisoner. The 
darkness of the apartment was now partly re- 
moved by means of a dark lantern. Throwing 
the light first on the features of the Colonel, and 
then on his own, the stranger exclaimed, ‘* How 
is this ?—Don’t youknow me?” “ Pierre Rigaud ! 
—Is it you I see?—How came you hither?” 
* Speak lower,” said the veteran, ‘If the senti- 
nel at the southern bastion hear us, we are lost !” 
** Yes, yes; but tell me now you have found me 
out, and got access to this place?” ‘* Ah! mon 
cher Colonel,” replied Pierre, ‘ time is precious, 
and I must be brief. When you surrendered to 
these rascally Spaniards, you know I suspected 
treachery; but I was determined to follow you 
and submit to my fate, However, as good luck 
would have it, just as I was about to close up 
with the last file, I heard a fellow in the Spanish 
ranks bawling out ‘ Vamos saquear,’ the signal 
for plunder—so I took the hint and made off as 
fastasI could. After passing through some small 
hardships, I disguised myself, and acted as guide 
to a French general of engineers who paid me like 
a prince. Hearing of your misfortunes, I resoly- 
ed to go after you to attempt a rescue; but I had 








great difficulty in discovering the route which you 
had taken, and only arrived here the day before 
yesterday.” ‘‘ Well, but how did you get in here 7” 
D’Avenant impatiently demanded. ‘I will tell 
you,” Pierre continued. ‘I got admission, like a 
king, with a golden key ; that is to say, I bribed 
the guards, who supposed from this disguise that 
I was a priest.” ‘* You are a brave, generous fel- 
low, Pierre; but I fear all your efforts to get me 
out of this stronghold will be unavailing.” “ Cou- 
rage, Colonel; and you will soon be free. You 
cannot go with me at present, for the guards are 
anxiously awaiting my return, and you would 
certainly be discovered; but——” ‘I see pistols 
in your belt,” said the Colonel interrupting him; 
“* perhaps it is possible for us to force our way in 
the dark.” “No, no, there are too many bars 
and bayonets in the way. You must wait till five 
in the morning, when the outer gate of the castle 
is open. Look here,” he said, producing a paper, 
‘*this is a sketch of the way by which you will 
escape. On leaving this, you go along the pas- 
sage, and after turning first to the left and then to 
the right, you will come to an iron grating that 
leads to a dark winding stair, at the bottom of 
which you will find a postern opening into a pri- 
vate part of the court.” ‘* After this,” said Colo- 
nel D’Avenant, ‘I presume I must just pass the 
sentinels by force or stratagem !” ‘* Exactly so,” 
Pierre replied ; ‘ all the doors will be found open 


except the postern, of which this is the key. I 
shall leave the lantern, some gold pieces, and one 


of my pistols for your use.” ‘* May heaven re- 
ward you for your exertions on my behalf! If I 
escape, I shall make the best of my way to Bour- 
deaux, where I will be found at nightfall near the 
Chateau Trompette.” ‘* Very well, adieu!” said 
the veteran, as he pressed the hand of the Cheva- 
lier, and withdrew from the apartment. 


Colonel D’Avenant listened to the retiring steps 
of the soldier, and when the sound died away, 
lay in deep suspense, reflecting on the daring ad- 
venture in which he was about to engage. At 
length some rays of light began to penetrate 
through the small windcw of his room, and re- 
minded him that it was time to set out to explore 
his way to the postern described by Pierre. Mutf- 
fled up in his cloak, he proceeded slowly and cau- 
tiously along the passages ; but he had not gone 
far when he was startled by a sound which issued 
from an adjoining apartment, and resembled the 
tread of footsteps. He remained motionless for a 
moment, but all was again silent. He then moved 
on with increased caution; and keeping in view 
the direction which he had received, arrived at the 
iron grating without encountering any obstacles 
in his way. He tried to open this barrier, but it 
resisted all his efforts ; and he was about to aban- 
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don his enterprise in despair, when at last the love 
of liberty returned, and urged him to exert all his 
strength, by which he succeeded in gaining a pas- 
sage. Alarmed by the noise which this occasion- 
ed, he descended the secret stair in great haste, 
and threaded his way along the mazes of a sub- 
terranean passage which finally conducted him to 
a small door, which he conjectured to be the pos- 
tern. 

At this moment the clock of the castle struck 
five; and as the sound echoed along the towers 
and battlements, D’Avenant hastened to apply the 
master-key with which he had been furnished, 
Delighted to find that the lock yielded, he gently 
opened the door and admitted the light of day ; 
but he started back instantly when he perceived a 
sentinel pacing his rounds almost immediately in 
front of him. He deliberated for a moment on 
his situation, and conscious of the danger of delay, 
immediately determined to hazard everything and 
advance. Before doing so, however, he atten- 
tively observed the motions of the soldier, who 
was elevated on a station which overlooked the 
inner conrt, and who paced backward and forward 
to prevent his limbs from being benumbed by the 
chillness of the morning. Watching his oppor- 
tunity, when the sentinel turned his back, D’Ave- 
nant advanced close under the wall, and gliding 
silently but rapidly along, placed himself behind 
a bastion for concealment. Waiting here for a 
few moments, till another opportunity offered, he 
executed a similar movement with equal success, 
by which he placed himself out of sight of the 
soldier on duty, and approached near the open 
court which led to the main gate of the castle, 
Having gone thus far, he was sensible that it 
would be impossible for him to proceed much lon- 
ger without attracting notice; but drawing his 
cloak closely around him, and holding his pistol 
in readiness, he advanced under the resolution to 
act according to circumstances. In this way he 
reached a spot from which he had a view of the 
outer gate, which was standing open with a sen- 
tinel before it, who was singing the chorus of a 
favorite song on the battle of Austerlitz, ending 
with 

“ Nous etions la! nous etions la!” 

To pass the sentinel without being observed, 
D’Avenant saw was quite impossible. A sudden 
thought, however, flashed across his mind, and he 
unmediately went openly and boldly up to the 
soldier, who looked at him with surprise and sus 
Picion. Before the sentinel had time to recover 
trom his astonishment, the Colonel addressed him 
i @ menacing tone :—‘* No songs on duty, sir—I 
shall report you for a breach of the rules of the 
garrison.” ‘ Pardon, Monsieur,” the soldier stam- 
mered out, imagining that he addressed some officer 





or inspector of the castle, and alarmed on recol- 
lecting that the catch which he had sung was a 
sort of lampoon on the Bourbons. ‘* Prenez garde 
done,” said D’Avenant with a look so stern that 
it increased the confusion of the soldier; and 
with these words he passed on at a careless pace 
without meeting with any interruption, inwardly 
rejoicing at the success of his scheme. 

As soon as he found himself at liberty, Colonel 
D’Avenant hurried along the most retired streets 
of Bayonne, and after passing the bridge and the 
suburbs, reached the open country. For some 
time he continued to go along the public road in 
the direction of Bourdeaux; but fearing that he 
might be pursued, he thought it more prudent to 
turn off the highway, and travel through the 
fields. After continuing his flight for several 
miles, he felt somewhat fatigued by his exertions, 
and began to walk at a deliberate pace, till he 
turned round and observed with consternation a 
party of mounted gens-d’armes in close pursuit. 
Like Richard of England, he would now have 
given “a kingdom for a horse ;” but although 
there was no prospect of attaining the object of 
his wishes, he was glad to find that he was in the 
neighborhood of a wood, and he determined to 
make for the cover with all his speed. Inashort 
time he heard the horsemen close behind him, and 
the cry of ‘ gens-d’armes! gens-d’armes !” which 
they shouted as they rode along, sunk deeply into 
his soul, In his youth he had been a sportsman, 
and in the chase he had often observed a hare, 
hard pressed by the hounds, popping down and 
allowing them to pass over him, The idea was 
not lost upon the Chevalier, for he immediately 
lay down and concealed himself among some 
brushwood; and he had scarcely done so when 
the gens-d’armes dashed past the spot. Fearing 
that his pursuers would soon return to beat up the 
cover, he lost no time in retracing his steps till he 
came to the place where he entered the wood, 
thinking it improbable that a search would be 
made in that quarter. Here he ascended a tree 
which offered a convenient shelter by its foliage ; 
and he remained in this painful situation during 
the whole of the day, and did not think it prudent 
to come down till night-fall. 

Favored by the darkness, Colonel D’Avenant 
descended and proceeded on his way. After a 
tedious journey, in which he suffered many priva- 
tions, and experienced many narrow escapes, he 
arrived at Bourdeaux, the place of his destination. 
On going to the Chateau Trompette in the dusk of 
the evening, he was so fortunate as to meet Pierre 
Rigaud. The veteran had acquainted the friends 
of the Chevalier with his situation, and was thus 
able to supply him with resources, and to conduct 
him to a place of concealment in an obscure part 
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of the town. Here Colonel D’Avenant waited in| had been passed, he remained to participate in the 
suspense for several weeks, but at length he ob- | advantages of those valuable rights and privileges 
tained a fictitious passport, and embarked in a|for which he had fought and suffered, and which 
vessel bound for the United States of America, |can only be fully enjoyed in a land of light and 
where, notwithstanding the act of amnesty which | liberty. 








OH, GIVE ME BACK MY HUDSON HOME. 


On, give me back my Hudson home, 
The sparkle of its rippling wave, 

The rushing of the beaded foam 
When fearfully the north winds rave. 


Oh, give them back—my mountain wild, 
My birthplace in the “ eagle’s nest ;”” 
The scenes that charmed me when a child 

Are those my girlhood loves the best. 


The wild flowers in the grassy dell, 
The violets in the mossy nook, 

The sunlight on the mimic swell, 
That dances o’er the purling brook 


All, all have charms for me, that climes, 
Blessed by a milder sun, would lack ; 
For childhood’s haunts, like olden rhymes, 

Bring all the spirit-musie back. 





There may be fairer lands than this, 
Beneath Italia’s sunset skies, 

Where, blushing from the sun’s last kiss, 
The white clouds float in crimson dyes ; 


Or ’mid the orange groves of Spain, 

Where dark-eyed maidens touch the lute. 
Waking the tinkling founts again, 

That erst had lain so still and mute. 


Unfettered in the vintage dance, 
Bright joy may claim a birthright free, 
And ’mid the vines of sunny France, 
Ring forth its sweetest minstrelsy. 


Yet still for me, my mountain wild, 
The friends my infancy caressed ; 
For all that charmed me when a child, 
I now have found I love the best. 
ZuILia. 
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TENNYSON. 

BY H. H. CLEMENTS. 
S the pictures of 
an artist require 
the touch of time 
to mellow their 
44 .S) tone and harmo- 
\ ve nize their beau- 
: ties, so the brain 
pictures of the 
poet’s fancy 
must pass into 
the spirit of ages 
. gone, before the 
“lights and shadows” of his choirings will blend 
with and mould the universal heart and mind, of 
which he was but a solitary articulation during 
his embassy on earth, The spirit of inspiration 
in its most comprehensive sense, has never been 
fully understood, and perhaps never can be. A 
few catch a glimpse of the divine faculty, but only 
sufficient to stand the interpeter between the in- 
spired and uninspired, This is the great misfortune 
of genius, and to those who only catch the ma- 
terial meaning of a poet, it constitutes a fault, 
which is the medium of all his distress, his mis- 
eries and adversities, Of all the writers who have 
given their soul to song, Tennyson, perhaps, ap- 
proaches nearest to this class, and as a proof of 
this fact, we only need adduce the great varieties 
of opinion respecting his merits among educated 
clever, and, in some instances, discriminating men. 
A short time since we read a critique upon the 
bard of “ Lilian,” denying in set terms, that his 
poems evinced a particle of the creative faculty. 
In another instance a man whose unprejudiced 
opinion is entitled to the highest respect, declared 
him to be “the greatest poet that ever lived.” 
The Almighty was the greatest poet; great above 
all our dreams of poetical conception or perfection, 
and next to him in all celestial attributes, is the 
poet who “sang of Heaven,” The account of the 
Creation, in Paradise Lost, we look upon as the 
most wonderful effort of the human intellect, not- 
withstanding the theological aspect, which it takes, 
and from which it had its original. It is a new 
creation with no remnants of the old visible. 
Homer, who after the lapse of four thousand years 
we read with the same delight as those who re- 
ceived his thoughts warm from his brain, excels 
Milton in one great faculty, though a single one 
in his art, painting. At the Bard of Scios’ touch, 
all hues that clothe the outward form of nature 
were before you, exalted by his noble vernacular, 





into beauty and grandeur beyond any other poet’s 
power of imaging. Milton excelled in this, to be | 
sure, but it was made subordinate to his conception. 


and harmonized by all beauties, his work grew 
up beneath his hands into a divine perfection, and 
he. saw it “ was weil.” Although the splendor 
of his characters and scenery dazzle and almost 
overwhelm one, yet they are subdued by that 
chaste light and melodious spirit, of which his 
own character and life were the living type. 
Their being grew out of his. In his soul the 
mighty pageant moved onward, sometimes hurried 
by action and then slow and solemn; the last act 
of the sublime drama closing in the earthly career 
of their creator. In an age of ruthless profanity, 
when the whole system of society was disorgan- 
ized, he retired to write the *‘ Paradise Lost,” and 
saw his still-born offspring buried in the grave 
of ignorance and superstition, which swallcwed 
everything that ceased to wear its taint of hypo- 
cracy and pretension, Does not such calm self 
reliance, that was willing to wait till his ear had 
grown too dull to hear, and his heart to cold to 
beat to the praise of men, teach us how lofty is 
the prerogative of genius? Do men suppose that 
the sightless orb, that looked through the mis- 
teries of life and death—of hell and heaven, did 
not pierce the dim and distant future? Though 
the shout of nations failed to reach his listening 
ear, do we suppose that it did not catch, occasion- 
ally, murmurs from that ocean of mind lying a 
“‘ solemn waste,” but eventually broke high over 
the cliffs of fame and deluged a world with loveli- 
ness? Shakspere, too, with more philosophy 
and wisdom, but with less splendor, retired into 
Warwickshire like one who had only amused a 
herd of boors, or afforded a means by which some 
diverting vagabond could win the grimaces of idle 
clowns. Was this all his wisdom taught him? 
Did not nature’s conciousness invariably accom- 
panying true greatness, whisper him that he was 
our Shakspere, not theirs? 

It is a rule which may be call established, that 
the original genius must be beyond his age; the 
current of thought which runs always in an adopt- 
ed channel, must be changed, and he whose task 
it is to change it, has too short alife. Like a 
diamond the gift of another lost in the dark, we 
know when its is gone because we miss its light, 
and can then, and only then, estimate its value ; the 
memory of the giver keeps alive asense of our loss, 
So with the gift of genius which often lives as 
long as it produces new sources of delight unnoticed, 
but when that has fled, we cherish both the giver 
and gift in his memory who “ beguiled vs of our 
tears ‘‘ when we were not ashamed to shed them, 
Tennyson in the eld world is beyond his age, but 
here, where there is greater freedom of thought, 
and less allegiance to the blinding influences of 
sense, it is otherwise; to those who can appreciate 


Like a mighty temple adorned by all the graces| him here or there, the mere uses of poetry as ordi- 
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under very uniavorable auspices, and the Constitu- 
tionalists were not long in discovering that the suc- 
cess of their arms was not equal to the justice of 
their cause. In the action which took place at 
Corunna, the Chevalier D'Avenant was present 
with his regiment, and took an active part in the 
military operations of the day. In consequence 
of this the troops under his command suffered 
severely; and when they were finally repulsed by 
the superior strength of the enemy, he found it 
quite impossible to keep them together, or pre- 
serve discipline so as to make an orderly retreat. 
After the confusion of the flight was over, he 
mustered his scattered force, and discovered that 
he was left with a party of men rot exceeding 
forty in number, who seemed to cling together 
rather from the desire of mutual preservation, 
than the hope of being able to accomplish any 
important services. 

With this small remnant of the corps, Colonel 
D’Avenant continued to retreat for several days 
without being engaged in any important adven- 
tures. At length he began to consider himself 
beyond the reach of pursuit, but still he did not 
neglect the precautions which were necessary in 
his situation, On the morning when our narrative 
opens, he was seen taking a survey of the sur- 
rounding country ona neighboring hill, before the 
soldiers under his command left the place where 


they had bivouacked for the night, for the pur- 
pose of proceeding on their march, 

‘Yonder is the Chevalier D’Avenant,” said 
Pierre Rigaud, a veteran soldier, addressing some 
of his comrades, and pointing to an officer in uni- 
form, who at that moment crossed the ride of a 
hill at a little distance, and rode toward the spot 


where the party was stationed. ‘‘ The Colonel is 
a brave fellow,” one of the troopers observed, 
‘and, what is more, as fine a horseman as ever 
put foot in stirrup.” ‘Yes, indeed,” Pierre re- 
plied, “‘ but had you seen him when he led on 
the Chasseurs at Talavera, you would have thought 
such a gallant officer could never be reduced to 
command such a paltry picquet as this.” “A 
truce to your old campaigns ; why, man, that affair 
of Corunna, the other day, showed usall very well 
that D’Avenant was made of the right stuff.” 
‘“*Hush—look there!” the veteran exclaimed, 
* the Colonel comes down the hill like lightning. 
I'll peril my life he brings news of danger with 
him. Get the horses ready, my lads, and prepare 
for the worst,” 

In a few moments the Chevalier D’Avenant 
reached the place where the soldiers were posted. 
He was a tall handsome man, apparently in the 
prime of life, with some marks of care and cam- 
paigns on his face, but still remarkably stout and 
vigorous in his appearance, with pleasant features, 








and large black eyes of unusual brilliancy. Those 
eyes flashed finely when he exclaimed, “ There is 
a column of French cavalry close upon our rear 
—mount, soldiers, mount !” 

This order was quickly obeyed ; for the party 
was instantly in motion, and set forward at a rapid 
pace. For several miles the dragoons continued 
to push on with unabated speed; but at length 
they gave their horses a little indulgence on com. 
ing toa part of the road which winded up the 
gentle acclivity of a hil!. On reaching the high- 
est point in the ascent, they had a fine view of 
the surrounding country, and on looking back 
they had the satisfaction to find that the French 
had not yet appeared in sight. This discovery 
raised their spirits, and they proceeded to descend 
with fresh vigor ; but they had not gone far when 
they observed at a considerable distance, a large 
body of troops advancing to meet them, Ina 
moment the word “halt” was given, while Colo- 
nel D’Avenant pulled out a telescope, and rode 
briskly in advance to reconnoitre. 


The Chevalier soon returned, and said to his 
men, ‘* These troops are royalists, I see by their 
colors; so we must go on and take up a position 
to the right—Forward!” The dragoons were not 
long in executing this maneuvre. Descending a 
little way, they reached a range of open country, 
and immediately turned off to the right of the high 
road, for the purpose of taking up an advanta- 
geous post on a small rising ground in an adjoin- 
ing field. After they had formed into line in this 
situation, Colonel D’Avenant gavethe usual order 
to load carabines, and prepare for action. When 
this was done, a silence of a few moments ensued, 
during which they attentively observed the move- 
ments of the Spanish troops, and awaited their 
approach in the deepest suspense, 

Meanwhile the Chevalier turned to the men 
under his command, and shortly addressed them, 
—‘*‘ Soldiers !” he said, “‘ we are now placed in 
circumstances of great danger, from which we 
can only be delivered by courage and presence of 
mind. If we fall back and surrender to the 
French, we shall certainly be condemned—many 
of us at least—for fighting against our country; 
and on the other hand, if we throw ourselves on 
the mercy of the Royalists, we shall probably be 
pillaged, and then left to perish in the dungeons 
of the inquisition. Unless fair terms are offered, 
then, me must advance to death or victory !” This 
speech was received with loud cheers by the sol- 
diers ; but it was scarcely concluded when the 
Spaniards, who appeared to consist of about 400 
irregular infantry and armed peasantry, approach- 
ed within musket-shot of the position vccupied by 
the dragoons. Colonel D’Avenant now ordered 
his trumpeter to sound a parley, and rode forward 





a’oue to treat with the Spanish commander, who! were prisoners of war. Nor was this all; for as 


mmediately obeyed the signal, and advanced to 
meet him ‘* Lay down your arms, else we shall 
cut you to pieces!” exclaimed the Spaniard 
“No never! 


with dignity and firmness. ‘* You see we are few 


in nunber, but remember we are all well armed, | 
well mounted, and desperate men.” ‘* What mean | Rey!” 
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soon as the dragoons gave up their arms they were 
pillaged of everything valuable which they pos- 
} 


sesse:!, by the soldiers, who appeared not to be 


Hear me, Senor,” said D'Avenant, | under the restraint of discipline, and were allowed 


» prov led 


their loyalty by continually shouting 


to do whatever they chose they testified 


‘Viva ad 
At first the Colonel remonstrated against 


you? I say you must surrender at discretion.” | the injustice of these disgraceful proceedings ; but 


“And I say,” the French colonel replied, with 
earnestness, ‘rather than submit to such an in- 
lignity, we are determined to cut our way through 
your disorderly troops, or perish in the attempt !” 
The commanding tone in which this was spoken 
hal a striking effect om the Spanish officer, for he 
seemed embarrassed, and wavered a little before 
he made any reply. When at length he did speak, 
it wasinasubdued manner, ‘* What terms, then, 
do you expect me to grant, while I command such 
a superior force?” ‘I don’t know what terms 
you will grant; but the terms I demand are, that 
you shall give us passports, and allow us to go 
wherever we choose, provided we surrender our 
arms and horses.” ‘* Well,” said the Spaniard, 
“to prevent bloodshed, I agree to these terms, 
and pledge my honor to fulfill them.” 

The treaty being thus summarily concluded to 
the mutual satisfaction of both officers, each rode 
back to the troops under his command. When 
D’Avenant apprized his little squadron of the re- 
sult of his negotiation, it appeared to give satis- 
faction to every one excepting Pierre Rigaud, the 
veteran already noticed, who muttered to himself 
—‘ Spanish treachery—the terms are good—but 
they are too good to be kept.” The Colonel over- 
heard these expressions, but did not think it ne- 
cessary to pay any attention tothem. After issu- 
ing some instructions to his troop, he ordered them 
to follow him, in single files, at intervals, and 
dismount and deliver up their arms, according to 
stipulation, and gave an express command to 
Pierre to remain behind, to bring up the rear of 
the party. Ina short time the dragoons had all, 
one by one, surrendered to the Spaniards, till 
Pierre was left alone on the ground ; but in place 
of advancing, like his fellow-soldiers, he set off 
in an opposite direction, at the utmost speed of 
his horse, and although several bullets were sent 
after him, he kept his saddle, and, ere long, en- 
tirely disappeared. 

The suspicions of the veteran who had thus 
fled turned out to be too well founded. Pretend- 
ing that the treaty of surrender had been violated 
by the desertion of one of the troop, the Spanish 
commanding officer determined to disregard it en- 
tirely ; and, accordingly, when D’Avenant applied 
for the promised passports, his request was stern- 
ly refused, and he was told that he and his men 





he soon saw that all remonstrance was vain, and 
only increased his misfortunes; and he therefore 
resolved, in the true spirit of philosophy, to sub- 
mit with patience to his fate. 

In this unhappy situation the Chevalier D'Ave- 
nant and his comrades in arms were carried back 
and delivered up as prisoners to the French Gen- 
eral. If they derived any satisfaction from re- 
flecting that they were now in the hands of their 
countrymen, it was speedily damped when they 
were informed that they were to be sent to France 
under a military escort, to stand their trial for 
high treason, Little time was given to the prison- 
ers to ponder on their fate, for they were obliged 
to set out immediately under a strong guard, for 
the French frontier ; and ere long they almost lost 
sight of their misfortunes by the excitement of 
the march and the variety of objects which attract- 
ed their attention in the course of their route, 

At length, after a tedious journey, the party 
arrived at Bayonne, and the prisoners were com- 
mitted for safe custody, to the strongly fortified 
castle of that place. From his superior rank, 
Colonel D’Avenant was now separated from the 
rest, and obtained an apartment for his own accom- 
modation, so that he was left undisturbed to his 
reflections, and had leisure to dwell on the painful 
circumstances of his situation. As he possessed 
enlighted views and a considerable knowledge of 
the world, he was sensible that the crime with 
which he was charged was too clearly established 
and too aggravated in its nature to leave much 
room for expecting a pardon; and, accordingly, 
although a ray of hope remained to cheer him in 
his forlorn condition, he had sufficient judgment 
and decision to enable him to make up his mind 
to abide the worst that could befall him, For 
three long days he remained confined in the castle 
indulging in these unpleasant anticipations, with- 
out seeing any one but an old keeper who brought 
provisions and other necessaries to his apartment, 
and who seemed to think it part of his duty to 
keep his lips hermetically sealed. At length on 
the evening of the third day, this individual in- 
formed him, that early on the following he was 
to be sent to Paris along with the other prisoners, 
under the escort of a party of mounted gens- 
d’armes, On giving this information the keeper 
immediately withdrew without word of comment. 
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The shades of night began to fall around the 
Chevalier D’Avenant as he lay pondering on the 
intelligence which he had just received. His 
spirits were lightened on considering that he was 
not to be left any longer to be devoured by ennui, 
and he felt no small degree of pleasure in the 
thought that things were speedily coming to a 
crisis, Perhaps, too, the consciousness that the 
accusation against him in reality was merely that 
he had fought for the cause of liberty, tended in 
some measure to allay his anxiety and support 
his courage. At all events, his thoughts on this 
occasion were of a very mixed kind, sometimes 
cheerful and sometimes melancholy ; but at length 
after wasting some hours in useless musing, the 
surrounding darkness reminded him that it was 
time to go to sleep, to enable him to undergo the 
fatigues of a journey on the morning. 

Scarcely had Colonel D’Avenant formed this 
resolution, when he was startled by the sudden 
grating of the iron-door of his apartment In- 
stantly he sprung to his feet, and observed the 
dark figure of a man, who entered slowly, and 
drew the ponderous bolts behind him. Although 
naturally courageous, the Chevalier at this mo- 
ment was certainly alarmed ; for the first thought 
that flashed across his mind was, that he was 
about to be secretly put to death, like many other 
state prisoners of whom he had read in history. 
He immediately started back, and cried out in a 
tone of evident alarm. ‘*Who’s there?” “A 
friend,” was the brief reply ; and the harshness 
of the voice which uttered it was calculated to 
increase the suspicions of the prisoner. The 
darkness of the apartment was now partly re- 
moved by means of a dark lantern. Throwing 
the light first on the features of the Colonel, and 
then on his own, the stranger exclaimed, «‘ How 
is this ?—Don’t you know me 2?” “ Pierre Rigaud ! 
—lIs it you I see?—How came you hither?” 
** Speak lower,” said the veteran, << If the senti- 
nel at the southern bastion hear us, we are lost !” 
“Yes, yes; but tell me now you have found me 
out, and got access to this place?” ‘* Ah! mon 
cher Colonel,” replied Pierre, ‘‘ time is precious, 
and [ must be brief. When you surrendered to 
these rascally Spaniards, you know I suspected 
treachery; but I was determined to follow you 
and submit to my fate. However, as good luck 
would have it, just as I was about to close up 
with the last file, I heard a fellow in the Spanish 
ranks bawling out ‘ Vamos saquear,’ the signal 
for plunder—so I took the hint and made off as 
fastas I could. After passing through some small 
hardships, I disguised myself, and acted as guide 
to a French general of engineers who paid me like 
a prince, Hearing of your misfortunes, I resolv- 
ed to go after you to attempt a rescue; but I had 





great difficulty in discovering the route which you 
had taken, and only arrived here the day before 
yesterday.” ‘* Well, but how did you get in here ”” 
D’Avenant impatiently demanded. ‘i will tell 
you,” Pierre continued. ‘I got admission, likea 
king, with a golden key; that is to say, I bribed 
the guards, who supposed from this disguise that 
I was a priest.” ‘‘ You are a brave, generous fel. 
low, Pierre; but I fear all your efforts to get me 
out of this stronghold will be unavailing.” “ Cou- 
rage, Colonel; and you will soon be free. You 
cannot go with me at present, for the guards are 
anxiously awaiting my return, and you would 
certainly be discovered; but——” <I see pistols 
in your belt,” said the Colonel interrupting him; 
** perhaps it is possible for us to force our way in 
the dark.” ‘No, no, there are too many bars 
and bayonets in the way. You must wait till five 
in the morning, when the outer gate of the castle 
is open. Look here,” he said, producing a paper, 
‘*this is a sketch of the way by which you will 
escape. On leaving this, you go along the pas- 
sage, and after turning first to the left and then to 
the right, you will come to an iron grating that 
leads to a dark winding stair, at the bottom of 
which you will find a postern opening into a pri- 
vate part of the court.” ‘* After this,” said Colo- 
nel D’Avenant, “I presume I must just pass the 
sentinels by force or stratagem!” ‘* Exactly so,” 
Pierre replied ; ‘all the doors will be found open 
except the postern, of which this is the key. I 
shall leave the lantern, some gold pieces, and one 
of my pistols for your use.” ‘ May heaven re- 
ward you for your exertions on my behalf! If I 
escape, I shall make the best of my way to Bour- 
deaux, where I will be found at nightfall near the 
Chateau Trompette.” ‘* Very well, adieu!” said 
the veteran, as he pressed the hand of the Cheva- 
lier, and withdrew from the apartment. 


Colonel D’Avenant listened to the retiring steps 
of the soldier, and when the sound died away, 
lay in deep suspense, reflecting on the daring ad- 
venture in which he was about to engage. At 
length some rays of light began to penetrate 
through the small window of his room, and re- 
minded him that it was time to set out to explore 
his way to the postern described by Pierre. Mul- 
fled up in his cloak, he proceeded slowly and cau- 
tiously along the passages ; but he had not gone 
far when he was startled by a sound which issued 
from an adjoining apartment, and resembled the 
tread of footsteps. He remained motionless for a 
moment, but all was again silent. Hethen moved 
on with increased caution ; and keeping in view 
the direction which he had received, arrived at the 
iron grating without encountering any obstacles 
in his way. He tried to open this barrier, but it 
resisted all his efforts ; and he was about to aban- 
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don his enterprise in despair, when at last the love 
of liberty returned, and urged him to exert all his 
strength, by which he succeeded in gaining a pas- 
sage. Alarmed by the noise which this occasion- 
ed, he descended the secret stair in great haste, 
and threaded his way along the mazes of a sub- 
{erranean passage which finally conducted him to 
a small door, which he conjectured to be the pos- 
tern, 

At this moment the clock of the castle struck 
five; and as the sound echoed along the towers 
and battlements, D’Avenant hastened to apply the 
master-key with which he had been furnished. 
Delighted to find that the lock yielded, he gently 
opened the door and admitted the light of day ; 
but he started back instantly when he perceived a 
sentinel pacing his rounds almost immediately in 
front of him. He deliberated for a moment on 
his situation, and conscicus of the danger of delay, 
immediately determined to hazard everything and 
advance. Before doing so, however, he atten- 
tively observed the motions of the soldier, who 
was elevated on a station which overlooked the 
inner conrt, and who paced backward and forward 
to prevent his limbs from being benumbed by the 
chillness of the morning. Watching his oppor- 


tunity, when the sentinel turned his back, D’Ave- 
nant advanced close under the wall, and gliding 
silently but rapidly along, placed himself behind 


a bastion for concealment. Waiting here for a 
few moments, till another opportunity offered, he 
executed a similar movement with equal success, 
by which he placed himself out of sight of the 
soldier on duty, and approached near the open 
court which led to the main gate of the castle. 
Having gone thus far, he was sensible that it 
would be impossible for him to proceed much lon- 
ger without attracting notice; but drawing his 
cloak closely around him, and holding his pistol 
in readiness, he advanced under the resolution to 
act according to circumstances. In this way he 
reached a spot from which he had a view of the 
outer gate, which was standing open with a sen- 
tinel before it, who was singing the chorus of a 
favorite song on the battle of Austerlitz, ending 
with * 
** Nous etions la! nous etions la!” 

To pass the sentinel without being observed, 
D’Avenant saw was quite impossible. A sudden 
thought, however, flashed across his mind, and he 
immediately went openly and boldly up to the 
soldier, who looked at him with surprise and sus 
picion. Before the sentinel had time to recover 
from his astonishment, the Colonel addressed him 
in a menacing tone :—‘‘ No songs on duty, sir—I 
shall report you for a breach of the rules of the 
garrison.” *‘ Pardon, Monsieur,” the soldier stam- 
mered Out, imagining that he addressed some officer 





or inspector of the castle, and alarmed on recol- 
lecting that the catch which he had sung was a 
sort of lampoon on the Bourbons, ‘‘ Prenez garde 
done,” said D’Avenant with a look so stern that 
it increased the confusion of the soldier; and 
with these words he passed on at a careless pace 
without meeting with any interruption, inwardly 
rejoicing at the success of his scheme. 

As soon as he found himself at liberty, Colonel 
D’Avenant hurried along the most retired streets 
of Bayonne, and after passing the bridge and the 
suburbs, reached the open country. For some 
time he continued to go along the public road in 
the direction of Bourdeaux; but fearing that he 
might be pursued, he thought it more prudent to 
turn off the highway, and travel through the 
fields. After continuing his flight for several 
miles, he felt somewhat fatigued by his exertions, 
and began to walk at a deliberate pace, till he 
turned round and observed with consternation a 
party of mounted gens-d’armes in close pursuit. 
Like Richard of England, he would now have 
given “a kingdom for a horse ;” but although 
there was no prospect of attaining the object of 
his wishes, he was glad to find that he was in the 
neighborhood of a wood, and he determined to 
make for the cover with all his speed. Inashort 
time he heard the horsemen close behind him, and 
the cry of “‘ gens-d’armes! gens-d’armes !” which 
they shouted as they rode along, sunk deeply into 
his soul. In his youth he had been a sportsman, 
and in the chase he had often observed a hare, 
hard pressed by the hounds, popping down and 
allowing them to pass over him. The idea was 
not lost upon the Chevalier, for he immediately 
lay down and concealed himself among some 
brushwood; and he had scarcely done so when 
the gens-d’armes dashed past the spot. Fearing 
that his pursuers would soon return to beat up the 
cover, he lost no time in retracing his steps till he 
came to the place where he entered the wood, 
thinking it improbable that a search would be 
made in that quarter. Here he ascended a tree 
which offered a convenient shelter by its foliage ; 
and he remained in this painful situation during 
the whole of the day, and did not think it prudent 
to come down till night-fall. 

Favored by the darkness, Colonel D’Avenant 
descended and proceeded on his way. After a 
tedious journey, in which he suffered many priva- 
tions, and experienced many narrow escapes, he 
arrived at Bourdeaux, the place of his destination. 
On going to the Chateau Trompette in the dusk of 
the evening, he was so fortunate as to meet Pierre 
Rigaud. The veteran had acquainted the friends 
of the Chevalier with his situation, and was thus 
able to supply him with resources, and to conduct 
him to a place of concealment in an obscure part 
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of the town. Here Colonel D’Avenant waited in| had been passed, he remained to participate in the 
suspense for several weeks, but at length he ob- | advantages of those valuable rights and privileges 
tained a fictitious passport, and embarked in a| for which he had fought and suffered, and which 
vessel bound for the United States of America, |can only be fully enjoyed in a land of light and 
where, notwithstanding the act of amnesty which | liberty. 





OH, GIVE ME BACK MY HUDSON HOME. 


On, give me back my Hudson home, 
The sparkle of its rippling wave, 

The rushing of the beaded foam 
When fearfully the north winds rave. 


Oh, give them back—my mountain wild, 
My birthplace in the “‘ eagle’s nest ;”’ 
The scenes that charmed me when a child 

Are those my girlhood loves the best. 


The wild flowers in the grassy dell, 
The violets in the mossy nook, 

The sunlight on the mimic swell, 
That dances o’er the purling brook 


All, all have charms for me, that climes, 
Blessed by a milder sun, would lack ; 
For childhood’s haunts, like olden rhymes, 

Bring all the spirit-music back. 





There may be fairer lands than this, 
Beneath Italia’s sunset skies, 

Where, blushing from the sun’s last kiss, 
The white clouds float in crimson dyes ; 


Or ’mid the orange groves of Spain, 
Where dark-eyed maidens touch the lute, 
Waking the tinkling founts again, 
That erst had lain so still and mute. 


Unfettered in the vintage dance, 
Bright joy may claim a birthright free, 
And ’mid the vines of sunny France, 
Ring forth its sweetest minstrelsy. 


Yet still for me, my mountain wild, 
The friends my infancy caressed ; 
For all that charmed me when a child, 


I now have found I love the best. 
ZuILia. 
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TENNYSON. 
BY H. H. CLEMENTS. 

S the pictures of 

an artist require 

the touch of time 

to mellow their 

tone and harmo- 

nize their beau- 

ties, so the brain 

pictures of the 

poet’s fancy 

must pass into 

the spirit of ages 

gone, before the 

“lights and shadows” of his choirings will blend 
with and mould the universal heart and mind, of 
which he was but a solitary articulation during 
his embassy on earth. The spirit of inspiration 
in jts most comprehensive sense, has never been 
fully understood, and perhaps never can be. A 
few catch a glimpse of the divine faculty, but only 
sufficient to stand the interpeter between the in- 
spired and uninspired, This is the great misfortune 
of genius, and to those who only catch the ma- 
terial meaning of a poet, it constitutes a fault, 
which is the medium of all his distress, his mis- 
eries and adversities. Of all the writers who have 


given their soul to song, Tennyson, perhaps, ap- 


proaches nearest to this class, and as a proof of 
this fact, we only need adduce the great varieties 
of opinion respecting his merits among educated 
clever, and, in some instances, discriminating men. 
A short time since we read a critique upon the 
bard of “ Lilian,” denying in set terms, that his 
poems evinced a particle of the creative faculty. 
In another instance a man whose unprejudiced 
opinion is entitled to the highest respect, declared 
him to be “the greatest poet that ever lived.” 
The Almighty was the greatest poet ; great above 
all our dreams of poetical conception or perfection, 
and next to him in all celestial attributes, is the 
poet who “ sang of Heaven,” The account of the 
Creation, in Paradise Lost, we look upon as the 
most wonderful effort of the human intellect, not- 
withstanding the theological aspect, which it takes, 
and from which it had its original. It is a new 
creation with no remnants of the old visible, 
Homer, who after the lapse of four thousand years 
We read with the same delight as those who re- 
ceived his thoughts warm from his brain, excels 
Milton in one great faculty, though a single one 
inhis art, painting. At the Bard of Scios’ touch, 
all hues that clothe the outward form of nature 
were before you, exalted by his noble vernacular, 
into beauty and grandeur beyond any other poet’s 
power of imaging. Milton excelled in this, to be 
Sure, but it was made subordinate to his conception. 


Like a mighty temple adorned by all the graces 
VOLUME IL—16. 





and harmonized by all beauties, his work grew 
up beneath his hands into a divine perfection, and 
he saw it “was well.” Although the splendor 
of his characters and scenery dazzle and almost 
overwhelm one, yet they are subdued by that 
chaste light and melodious spirit, of which his 
own character and life were the living type. 
Their being grew out of his. In his soul the 
mighty pageant moved onward, sometimes hurried 
by action and then slow and solemn; the last act 
of the sublime drama closing in the earthly career 
of their creator. In an age of ruthless profanity, 
when the whole system of society was disorgan- 
ized, he retired to write the *‘ Paradise Lost,” and 
saw his still-born offspring buried in the grave 
of ignorance and superstition, which swallowed 
everything that ceased to wear its taint of hypo- 
cracy and pretension, Does not such calm self 
reliance, that was willing to wait till his ear had 
grown too dull to hear, and his heart to cold to 
heat to the praise of men, teach us how lofty is 
the prerogative of genius? Do men suppose that 
the sightless orb, that looked through the mis- 
teries of life and death—of hell and heaven, did 
not pierce the dim and distant future? Though 
the shout of nations failed to reach his listening 
ear, do we suppose that it did not catch, occasion- 
ally, murmurs from that ocean of mind lying a 
«« solemn waste,” but eventually broke high over 
the cliffs of fame and deluged a world with loveli- 
ness? Shakspere, too, with more philosophy 
and wisdom, but with less splendor, retired into 
Warwickshire like one who had only amused a 
herd of boors, or afforded a means by which some 
diverting vagabond could win the grimaces of idle 
clowns, Was this all his wisdom taught him? 
Did not nature’s conciousness invariably accom- 
panying true greatness, whisper him that he was 
our Shakspere, not theirs? 

It is a rule which may be call established, that 
the original genius must be beyond his age; the 
current of thought which runs always in an adopt- 
ed channel, must be changed, and he whose task 
it is to change it, has too short alife. Like a 
diamond the gift of another lost in the dark, we 
know when its is gone because we miss its light, 
and can then, and only then, estimate its value; the 
memory of the giver keeps alive a sense of our loss, 
So with the gift of genius which often lives as 
long as it produces new sources of delight unnoticed, 
but when that has fled, we cherish both the giver 
and gift in his memory who “ beguiled us of our 
tears ‘‘ when we were not ashamed to shed them, 
Tennyson in the old world is beyond his age, but 
here, where there is greater freedom of thought, 
and less allegiance to the blinding influences of 
sense, it is otherwise; to those who can appreciate 
him here or there, the mere uses of poetry as ordi- 
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narily understood, never intrude themselves. A 
genius like his does not wait, perhaps a quarter 
of acentury, for a battle to occur that he may 
describe the butchery and help to exalt into idols, 
those who fight from a fear of being killed. The 
cold, didactic formulas of common sense in rhyme, 
grate harshly upon an ear so subtlely attuned to 
harmony as his is, and as for becoming a preacher, 
the prophet could hardly descend to that grada- 
tion! In this departure from the schools we trace 
the aspiration of true genius, which is determined 
to give an individuality to its productions, though 
he fails in the effort. That daring hardihood, 
which met the ready scorn of him who knew and 
felt no other poetic influence than that arising from 
eloquent declamation, or the fierce fury of animal 
ferocity, knows its mission and wiil fulfil it. 

The smallest bit of verse emanating from Tenny- 
son has its peculiar grace and charm—it is like 
nothing else, and its golden cadences swell 

** As the breezes pause and die.” 

If it teaches no pompous apophthem, it is sure 

to contain one line at least, which runs through 

the poem like a vein of gold through an arid 
waste. 

Our ‘‘ Kentucky bards” could adopt his measure 
and greatly excel his treatment of his subject, but 
it would be stealing the soul to get the body— 
breaking and destroying the ornament to rifle its 
contents, and then, like all other thieving, lead to 
a discovery by an attempt at concealment, Apart 
from the merit of these little airy morcels of me- 
lody, he is suggestive, and this is of itself the 
most exalted attribute of the poet—ideally sug- 
gestive, too, consequently one single line frequent- 
ly contains poetry enough to make the fortune of 
all our bardlings. Lines such as these : 

_ Eyes fed with the clear-pointed flame of chastity, 
* a * * * * * 
Sweet lips whereon perpetually did reign 
The summer calm of golden charity.” 

Mariana is a conception strikingly evolved ; all 
the minute subsidiaries of ** black moss”—*‘rusted 
nails’—* clinking latch”’—bring the time and 
place before us.—‘‘Her tears falling with 
the dews of even.” In the middle of the night 
* she walked forlorn” and watched, 

* Till cold winds woke the gray-eyed morn,” 

and in the calm resignation of a broken heart we 

almost hear her murmur, 

* The night is dreary— 
He cometh not, she said ; 
Iam aweary, aweary, 
T would that I were dead.” 

We pass over that beautiful little drift of fancy 
and feeling, ‘‘ Madeline,” and the fine poem on 
the ** Arabian Nights,” and many others, contain- 
ing magnificent thoughts and pictures, to quote an 
especial favorite—‘‘ The Dirge.” 





** Now is done thy long day’s work ; 
Fold thy palms across thy breast, 
Fold thine arms, turn to thy rest, 

Let them rave. 
Shadows of the silver birth 
Sweep the green that folds thy grave ; 
Let them rave. 
* * * * * * 

* Light and shadow ever wander 
O’er the green that folds the grave ; 

Let them rave. 
Thou wilt not turn upon thy bed ; 
Chanteth not the brooding bee 
Sweeter tones than calumny ? 

Let them rave. 
In the green that folds thy grave, 

Let them rave. 
* * * * * * 

**'Wild words wander here and there ; 
God’s great gift of speech abused 
Makes thy memory confused— 

But let them rave. 
The balm-cricket carols clear 
In the green that folds thy grave, 
Let them rave.” 


The base detractor may cause your friend to 
shun you—the shaft of malice leave you alone in 
the world, and ‘* God’s great gift of speech abused” 
turn love to hate, and pity to scorn; yet nature 
wears the self-same smile, and welcomes you to 
her embracing fold : 

** Let them rave!” ‘* The flowers that toll their 
perfumes to the passing air,” will struggle up to 
meet their father’s gift of light and warmth above 
thee, and when the cold winds tread the frozen 
valleys, winter shall wrap around thee her 
hoary mantle. Peace shall close her welcome 
portal after thee, and all the wrong that paved thy 
earthly course with care, redeem the “gilt of 
speech abused”— 

** Let them rave!” 

The passion of love with Tennyson, is truly 
and essentially a poetical one, and is purified from 
all grossness by being an embodiment of the heart 
and imagination—it is a part of that great worship 
in which his soul runs over with idolatrous reve- 
rence. In the form of woman he sees the fruit- 
ful mother of the universe, and his adoration for 
her excellencies and virtues permeates and gives 
an impulsion to his muse. The beauty spread 
out ina summer landscape, melts into the grace 
and loveliness of her form and face, as a stat 
melts into heaven in the faint flushes of the morn- 
ing. ‘* Love,” he says, ‘ must be true to what is 
loveliest on earth,” and this is woman ; Mariana 
was desolate and mourned her lot— 

** To live forgotten and die forlorn.” 
Low her murmurs grew in love's complaint, and 
in the companionship of her beauty she saw, 
* The mirror glow— 
With the clear perfection of her face.” 
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“The beautiful,” says the author of Festus, 
“are never desolate, 

“For something always loves them, God or man.” 
It was to God, the humble penitent fled and ‘‘made 
her moan,” while waiting for the “ night that 
knows not morn.” 

The fine ballad of ‘‘ Eleanor” is one of those 
which leave an undefinable impression upon the 
mind, Its purposes many would dispute, or try 
to confute with the question, What does it mean? 
In such a query we should answer, level yourself 
with the poet’s comprehension and you’ll know ; 
but if this not quite satisfactory, pause a little 
over such lines as these : 

* Like the streams of incense free 
From one censer, in one shrine, 


Thought and motion mingle.” 
* * * * * * 


* As thunder clouds that hang on high, 
Roof’d the world with doubt and fear, 
Floating through an evening atmosphere, 
Grow golden all about the sky ; 

In thee all passion becomes passionless, 
Touched by the spirit’s mellowness, 
Losing his fine and active might 

In a silent meditation 

Falling into a still delight, 

And luxury of contemplation.” 

The influence of such poetry upon society is 
incalculable, for many reasons, and one most es- 
pecially ; it leads men into new trains of thought 
and reveals new sources of feeling. We are 
obliged, to fully comprehend his meaning, to ex- 
ercise our faculties, and in that exercise a world 
of ideal beauty bursts upon us. That Tennyson 
has faults, the most egregious and palpable, we 
do not hesitate to affirm—faults which make him 
detested by those who are accustomed to read only 
the wild ravings of exaggerated passion One 
fault is over-refinement ; he dallies with his sub- 
ject, when we look for an abandoned outgush. 
He is minute and particular, but it is not sustained 
by thought ; he seems to pause in his flight, where 
we expect the greatest strength of wing. Com- 
pound epithets are favorites with him, and he uses 
them with felicity often, but very frequently to 
the utter annihilation of his melody. 

We feel too, in perusing his volumes, that he 
as not built up any single embodiment of song, 
which will give the mind such an idea of complete- 
ness, as is given in the ‘ Ancient Mariner” of 
Coleridge, or the ‘* Prometheus” of Shelly. His 
mind is more poetical than perhaps either of the 
two we have named, but it is in another vein. 
They have not his richness and capability of 
adorning everything with such gorgeous flashes— 
neither have they his delicacy and power of con- 
densed description, They have a deeper insight 
into the passions of men, and more dramatic force 
—he keener sense of poetical influences,—influ- 





ences dreamy and vague, but pure passionless and 
pathetic. 

Dreaminess with Tennyson not only pervades 
the execution of his subject, but the conception 
also ; the journey he travels is through gardens of 
flowers and an elysian of congregated beauties, 
but a mist or fog shrouds and obstructs his pro- 
gress ; the way opens as he gets on, but he never 
reaches the end of his journey; or if he does 
reach it, it is only to look back and see it hidden 
by the same clouds of doubt and darkness, The 
human mind delights in tangibility, and the more 
simple and direct its form, the more effective will 
be its operations; this applies to poetry as to 
everything else, with the same force, and is the 
true cause why Tennyson can be appreciated only 
by afew. We do not say he is less the poet, 
but it is undeniable that to make one’s self felt, 
among those who know nothing of the more subtle 
grades of the art, is a great merit. Their minds 
are not educated up to an exalted standard, but it 
is an appeal to their purely native feeling and 
sense, Like Burns, such a poet strikes the chord 
of humanity and it vibrates instantly to the touch. 
Moore, with all his fame as a writer, is not the 
Poet of Ireland. The peasantry who keep alive 
by superstitious tradition, the Spirit of Poetry in 
a nation, know nothing of his classical allusions : 
Moreover the national song of Ireland—*‘ The 
Exile of Erin,” was written by a Scotchman. 
This is the fate of Tennyson, never to be known 
among those who love the poet best, and in whose 
memory he will live the longest ;—the humble, 
who perhaps have the most need of his consola- 
tions he will never reach. 

The “ May Queen” is an exquisitely simple 
ballad, full of nature and truth, and has had a 
wide popularity ; the giddy ecstacy of childhood 
exulting with the promises of to-morrow’s little 
hour of happiness, are beautifully given, But 
the evening came—a New Year’s Eve,—she wish- 
ed to see the sun rise, for it was the last that was 
to bless her sight. ‘‘ There was no flower on the 
hills,” and the snow would not melt away, that 
she might see one more violet before she died, 
The day was born and yet she was alive. The 
violets came and peeped through the mould, all 
eyes. In the fields she heard “ the bleating of the 
lambs.” Little Effie was not to come to her grave 
until it was green, and so she passed away from 
earth “ to lie in the light of God.” 

If this is not poetry in its tenderest, sweetest 
sense, ‘‘as musical as is Apollo’s lute,” then we 
wish to blot out forever all remembered music. 
If the life of a child who only waited to put off 
the taint of mortality to become immortal, and 
whose existence had been a revelation of divine 
influences on earth, commencing in happiness 
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and ending with assurances of greater felicity, 
“‘where the wicked cease from troubling,” is 
not worthy the muse of sucha writer, then poetry 
has a narrower province, and a shorter life, than 
we have been accustomed to believe it held in 
common with all the most holy prophecies of 
nature. 

There are other things in this volume which 
our limits compel us to pass over. The “ Lotus 
Eaters” is full of grandeur, but the idea is from 
Homer, and is not original in conception—a thing 
very unusual with our poet. “The dream of 
Fair Women,” and ‘‘ Palace of Art,” are flooded 
with passages equal to any in the language! in 
fact these two poems contain more isolated beau- 
ties than any of his elaborate efforts, 

In writing these hasty remarks, we do not at- 
tempt anything like justice to his muse, we leave 
that to time, the universal arbiter. We bless him 
that he has given expression to his thoughts, and 
look forward to the time when the name of Alfred 
Tennyson will be “aromatic in the mouths of 
men.” 


THE DISGUISED LOVER. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE, 


Y friend Tom has a natural 
‘affection for dirt, or rather dirt 
has a natural affection for Tom. 
It is to him what gold was to 
Midas ; whatever he touches 
turns todirt. No manner how 
white the cravat—no matter 
how immaculate the vest, the 
the moment that it comes with- 
in the sphere of Tom’s influ- 
ence, its whiteness is gone ; it 
is immaculate no longer. Dogs, 
sweeps, and lamplighters, 
never pass him without leaving 
upon his dress unequivocal 
marks of their presence. Once, and only once, I 
saw him cross the street without encountering the 
wheels of a carriage. I opened my mouth to con- 
gtatulate him, and before I could utter one word, 
it was filled with mud. The careless blockhead 
lay at my feet, full length in the gutter, At my 
earnest solicitation, he once purchased a suit of 
precisely mud color. It was a capital idea. He 
crossed the street three times; he walked half a 
mile, and returned, in appearance, at least, un- 
scathed, The thing was unprecedented. True, 
he was welcomed by the affectionate caresses of a 
dog that had been enjoying the coolness of a 
neighboring horse-pond ; true, he received a show- 


er-bath from the wheels of an omnibus. But to 
plaster mud on Tom’s new coat, was “ to gild re- 
fined gold—to paint the lily.” ‘Tom will be a 
neat man yet,” I said, as I witnessed the success 
of my plan. 

In about half an hour, it was my fate to meet a 
gentleman with seven stripes of green paint on 
his back—it was my friend Tom; he had been 
leaning on some newly painted window-blinds. 

His shoeblack declares that ‘‘ he can’t see no 
use in blacking his boots when they never remain 
black ;” and his washerwoman, with a very proper 
regard for her own reputation, has been compelled 
to discard him, not from any ill-will, but as she 
declared with uplifted hands, ‘if any one should 
ask me if I washed Mr. Smith’s clothes, what 
could I tell them?’ But there were very few 
things in this world with which Tom could have 
more easily dispensed, than the services of his 
washerwoman, 

Having no other amusement, one morning, | 
strolled over to Tom’s rooms. As I ascended the 


stairs, I heard his voice in a very decided tone, 
‘But it must be done, and so there is an end to 
it.” 

“ Really,” was the reply, ‘ anything within the 
limits of possibility, but, to make a coat in ten 
hours—I will promise anything in the world, but 
I really fear I shall be unable to perform.” 


**If double your price would be any object—” 

‘* Certainly, sir, if you insist upon it; certainly. 
I will put every man in my shop upon it; it shall 
be done in time. Good morning, sir.” 

The door opened, and a fellow with shears and 
measures passed out, What could Tom be doing 
with a tailor ? 

‘* Just the man I wanted to see,” he exclaimed. 
*‘T require your advice upon a very important 
affair; which of these crayats do you think most 
becoming ?” and he spread before me some half 
dozen, of every hue and fashion. 

** Now what in the name of all that is wonder- 
ful does this mean, Tom? A fancy ball, is it? 
You have chosen an excellent disguise; your 
nearest friends will never know you, But you 
cannot support the character; if.you had taken 
that of a chimney-sweep, now; but that would 
have been too natural,- Tell me truly, Tom, what 
does all this mean ?” 

“Why, the fact is, Frank,” passing a hand 
through his hair, redolent of macassar, ‘I have 
concluded—I think I shall be a little more neat in 
future. You, doubtless, remember the good ad- 
vice you gave me sometime since ; it has had an 
excellent effect, I assure you.” 

Now it so happened, that of all the good advice 
I had ever given Tom, this was the very first in- 





stance in which he had seen fit to follow it. So 
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I could not attribute the metamorphosis of my 
friend to my eloquence. Who but a woman ever 
changed a sloven to a fop ? 

« Pray, where are you going this evening,” I 
continued, ‘‘ that you must have a new coat so 
suddenly ?” 

“ Going ? nowhere, in particular. I had, indeed, 
some idea of calling on my old friend, Mr. Mur- 
ray; no harm in that, I hope.” 

Conviction began to flash upon me. 

* Your old friend, Mr. Murray ;—and his young 
niece, Miss Julia, has no share in your visit, I 
suppose? I heard that she arrived in town last 
night.” 

«Now, upon my word, Frank, you mistake me 
entirely. I did not know that she was in town 
last night—when I—that is, when I—I did not 
know anything about it.” 

* And so you were there last night, too! Re- 
ally, this is getting along bravely.” 

“Why, the fact is, Frank, you must know 
everything, I called last evening to see Murray 
on some business, about that real estate, you 
know. I had no more idea of meeting a woman 
than a boa constrictor—my beard was three days 
old, my collar ditto—and the rest of my dress in 
excellent keeping. I became engaged in conver- 
sation, and some how or other I forgot all about 
the real estate.” 

“And so you are going again to-night—and 
that is the secret of your new coat ?” 

“By no means; I wanted a new coat, and 
tailors are always so long, you know. Do you 
think blue will become me? Blue is her favorite 
—that is—I mean blue——” 

“Oh, go on—don’t stammer—blue is her favor- 
ite color, is it ?” 

“The fact is, Frank—take another glass of 
this wine—the fact is—good wine, isn’t it? been 
two voyages to the Indies—the fact is, I suppose 
—I rather fancy—I ama little in love. Try some 
of that sherry. What are the symptoms, Frank 
—a queer feeling about the heart, and something 
which drives the blood through one like light- 
hing ?” 

“Exactly ! I. believe I have seen Julia, short 
and chubby, isn’t she—with red hair, and a little 
squint-eyed 2” 

“Frank, I never did knock you down, though 
Ihave been tempted to do so a great many times ; 
but, if you don’t stop that nonsense, I will.” 

“Quite valiant in defence of your ladye-love, 
Well, Tom, I will confess that she is a lovely 
girl, and to-morrow I will come and learn your 
success, So, good morning.” 

“Well, Tom, what success ?” 

*“* Would you believe it! she did not recognise 
me,” 





** Not recognise you ?” 

**No. You know what a quiz that Murray is. 
As soon as he saw meenter, dressed in such style, 
he came up, shook hands with me, and without 
giving me a chance to say one word, introduced 
me to Julia, as Mr, Frederick Somebody. And 
would you believe it, the little witch did not know 
me. I think I should not forget her so easily. 
Nor was that all. Murray said something about 
the fellow who called there the previous evening 
—a country cousin, he said, clear enough, but an 
incorrigible slovea. And Julia said, he dressed 
like a barbarian—just think of that Frank, a bar- 
barian! She shall pay for that yet. Such eyes 
—and she steps like a queen. Well, Frank, a 
clean collar does make a vast difference to a man’s 
appearance. Lovely as Hebe herself. Terrible 
difference, clean linen makes, 


The last time I saw Tom, he was scolding his 
eldest son for coming into the drawing room with 
muddy boots. 


THE EXILE’S FAREWELL. 
BY GEO. TEN EYCK SHELDON. 
I 
FarEWELL, my friends! farewell, my friends ! 
Loving and true ; 
Oh! my young heart in anguish rends, 
Parting with you: 
Sweetly the moments passed away, 
Brightly the hours, 
When strewn along my path each day 
Friendship’s rich flowers. 


II 

Farewell! no mother’s well known voice, 
Soothing may hear, 

Making this lone sad heart rejoice, 
Drying each tear. 

Should sickness pale this cheek of mine 
When far from thee, 

What voice so pleasing then as thine, 
Comforting me ! 


Il 

Farewell! no sister’s fond caress, 
Or brother's smile, 

Will cheer me in my loneliness— 
In my exile: 

A father’s warnings kindly given, 
No more shall hear, 

Nor voice ascending up to heaven, 
Fervent in prayer. 


IV 

Farewell, my home! my friends, farewell! 
Loved ones and kind ; 

I go ’mid other scenes to dwell, 
Sorrows to find ; 

Perchance to dim my future way, 
Ah! who can tell — 

Still all my hopes on Heaven I'll stay— 
Farewell! farewell! 

New York, July, 1846. 
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ERIAG OF HAYTI. 


OT many years since, a mu- 
latto named Eriag, of Port-au- 
Prince, was condemned to death 
for the assassination of a mer- 
chant of Hayti. A few days 
after,a young Portuguese was 
sentenced to the same fate for 
having stabbed his mistress in 
a fit of jealousy. The two 
criminals were confined in the 
same prison, but each a had 
separate cell. Eriag, whose 
strength was the subject of 
much dread occupied an ob- 
scure dungeon in which the 
air penetrated through a small grating which over- 
looked the staircase of the prison; no ray of light 
entered into his cell. 

Dardeza, whose crime was less horrible, was 
placed in a larger room with some light, and which 
had a grated window overlooking the country, 
The two condemned men were manacled with 
chains on their feet and hands. It was announced 


to each that their execution would take place in 
three days, and a sufficient provision of bread and 
water was given them, which was to last until 


the fatal moment arrived. Each of the prisoners 
had meditated escape. Dardeza, who had been 
permitted to receive the visits of his friends, had 
obtained some instruments to facilitate his project, 
but without vigor and address, was soon discour- 
aged by his fruitless essays, and had fallen into 
despondency. He waited with most painful dread 
the appearance of the jailor. Eriag, more vigor- 
ous, more daring, did not despair. From the po- 
sition of his cell, he reckoned that one of the walls 
was the boundary of the prison, and if he could 
effect an opening, he might get into the open 
country. He commenced his work, and to prevent 
the noise being heard, and to soften the stones, he 
threw water on the cement, and with the chains 
that were on his hand scratched against the walls, 
He deprived himself of sleep, and never for an 
instant quitted his work. From time to time the 
jailor would come to the grating, and, with a Jan- 
tern, would see that his prisoner was safe. But 
Eriag kept an attentive ear, and when the jailor 
came he would find Eriag lying near the hole, 
pretending to sleep. Already was the wall very 
deeply pierced; but how thick was the wall ? 
Eriag was ignorant what he had to do; he did 
not even know what time remained to the hour of 
execution. However, he made a last trial, and 
with clenched teeth he attacked the wall.—He is 
saved !—the stones give way—the wall is pierced ! 
—but alas! the wretch was deceived in his idea 





of the situation of the place. It is not the pure 
air and fresh country which meets his eager breath 
and look, through the opening he has so painfully 
effected, He perceives only another cell, feebly 
lighted by the pale glimmering of a lamp; he 
heard heavy sighs—he calls in a loud voice, It 
is the cell of Dardeza, In a short time these twe 
unfortunates approach each other. Eriag com- 
municates his design to Dardeza, and, learning 
that his window overlooked the country, he ima- 
gined their flight was a thing effected: but how 
many days had passed? How many hours were 
there stili remaining him to live? He asked Dar- 
deza, who had been able to count both hours and 
days, and found that the night which had com. 
menced was their last, and that the morrow’s sun 
would light them to the gallows. Far from dis- 
piriting Eriag, this dreadful news only redoubled 
his courage. Dardeza seconded his efforts, and 
the two uniting their energies to widen the hole 
made by Eriag, it was soon large enough to ad- 
mit him into the cell of Dardeza. The latter had 
received from a friend a file to break the bars from 
his window. The presence of Eriag animated 
him ; he seized the file, the two set to work, and 
they had soon separate several bars of the grad- 
ing. The opening was large enough to admit 
them, and, if they could effect a leap of sixty feet, 
their escape was assured. It remained only to 
file the chains which attached their feet and hands. 
But this would be still a work of time—the night 
was advancing, the day about to appear. The 
precious resource, the file, could not serve both 
at the same time. If one only used it, scarcely 
would there have been time to break his chains, 
and with the weight of them flight was impossi- 
ble. A terrible dispute arose between the two— 
the file was in the hands of Dardeza; he would 
use it; Eriag threw himself on him to wrest it 
away. A mortal combat ensued. Eriag, being 
the strongest, threw his enemy. Dardeza saw 
himself vanquished ; but, that neither might be 
saved, he dragged himself to the window, and 
would have thrown out the instrument, Eriag 
prevented him, ‘‘ You shall never have it,” cried 
the frantic Dardeza, and, making a violent effort 
to disengage himself from the hands of his adver- 
sary, he put the file in his mouth and swallowed 
it, Atthis sight Eriag sunk exhausted! it is done, 
he must die. Dardeza, overpowered by the efforts 
he had made, lay extended on the ground like one 
really dead; the file he had swallowed was en- 
tangled in his throat—he was suffocating. Sud- 
denly a horrid idea came over Eriag. He threw 
himself on Dardeza, seized him violently by the 
throat to strangle him; dashed his head forcibly 
against the walls, plunged his hand in his throat, 
tore open his chest, and even, in the still beating 
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breast of the unfortunate, he sought by the pale 
light of the lamp the precious instrument of safety 
—he drew it forth in blood—soon he is at work 
—his chains fall; then, with the linen of Dardeza 
he made a kind of line, which he attached toa 
bar of the window. He let himself out; but, 
arrived to the extremity of the line, he cast his 
eye below him—an abyss of more than thirty feet 
was still left. However, he did not hesitate ; his 
fall was broken by a platform on which he rolled ; 
then he fell on a pavement; but all is not yet 
over; he found himself surrounded by a high 
wall, which it was still necessary to climb. At 
the moment he was searching for the place where 
ascent was easiest, a watch-dog attacked him. 
Eriag met him, and fearful lest his barkings should 
be heard, he thrust his hand into his mouth and 
strangled him ; but in the midst of his convulsive 
pangs the dog bit eff his thumb, There was no 
time to lose, day was beginning to dawn. Eriag 
chose his spot, and soon the harassed and mangled 
murderer was at liberty. At break of day the 
jailor sought the criminals to lead them to the gal- 
lows—he found only a horribly mutilated corpse ! 
The alarm was given; proclamations issued for 
the apprehension of the criminal; but the traces 
of blood near the dog, and the thumb, were still 
there; it was ascertained the right hand of the 
murderer was mutilated, and these details were 
published. Eriag had run for the space of an 
hour, when, overcome by fatigue and hunger, he 
stopped near a small hut and demanded refresh- 
ment, thinking that the rumor of his escape could 
not have preceded him there. An old negress 
who inhabited the hut gave him food. He was 
on the point of quitting her, when Caro, the brown 
son of the old woman, arrived from the town, and 
immediately told the news he had heard. Eriag 
thrust his hand still deeper into his bosom, but 
the rapid glance of Caro caught the movement. 
The brave young man rushed toward Eriag, tore 
off his cloak, and perceived the bloody wound. 
Eriag sprang rapidly to a hatchet, which was in 
a corner, and threw himself on Caro, who was 
only armed with a heavy stick Caro adroitly 
parried the blow aimed at him. The axe of Eriag 
glided down his adversary’s club, and cleft the 
skull of the old negress, who had run to protect 
her son, At this sight Caro threw himself upon 
Eriag, and at a blow felled him to the ground, 
leaving him without sense, and hors de combat. 
He then vainly endeavored to recall his mother to 
life. At the same moment three mounted police 
officers, who had been searching for the culprit in 
all directions, arrived, upon this new theatre of 
his crime. Immediately Eriag was seized, bound, 
tied to the tail of a horse, and dragged at full 
gallop back to the prison, Hardly arrived, Eriag 





asked for a bottle of rum anda priest. To the 
latter he recounted, with horrible sang-froid, all 
the details of his escape, and then swa!lowed the 
former at a draught. Scarcely had the priest left 
him, when he fell senseless, and on the officers 
entering to drag him to the gibbet, he had ceased 
to breathe. 


THE HURDY-GURDY GIRL. 

SEE ENGRAVING, 
T was in the spring of the year 
1800, that the tocsin of war was 
again sounded in France. The 
Vendean war being at an end, 
Bonaparte now turned his atten- 
tion to Austria, and secretly di- 
rected a number of regiments 
from the interior of France, to 
assemble in Switzerland on the 
banks of Lake Geneva. The 
conscription had been put in 
force the preceding year, and 
a levy was made of 200,000 men 
from the youth of France, cone 
prising those between the ages 
of twenty-one and twenty-five years. Every year 
lists were made in every department, of the young 
men of the age above stated, divided into five 
classes ; the first being those twenty and twenty- 
one years; the second from twenty-one to twenty- 
two, and so forth, The number of men required 
for that year being made known by the government, 
and voted by the legislature, a distribution was 
made among the departments and districts of the 
quota which each was to furnish ; the number re- 
quired was then taken by lot from the first, or 
junior class, and when that was exhausted, from 
the second, and so on. Among the victims of the 
conscription was Julian Renaud, an orphan of 
poor but respectable parentage, possessed of a 
form moulded according to the most approved 
standard of manly beauty, anda face beaming with 
intelligence and good nature, while in those lus- 
trous black eyes might be detected the mute but 
impressive language of love. He did love, and it 
is not remarkable that he should be beloved in 
return, and that, too, with a devotion in no degree 
less ardent than his own. But Julian had been 
summoned to join the army, and it was this event 
that occasioned the scene I am about to describe. 
It was in the beautiful village of Nautua, in the 
balmy month of May, at twilight’s tranquil hour, 
when all nature seemed hushed in calm repose, 
and the gentle zephers, with fairy fingers, played 
upon the new-born foliage a music soothing to the 
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soul, that two figures almost concealed by the 
dense shadow that surrounded them, were yet dis- 
cernable. They were engaged in earnest conver- 
sation, but uninfluenced by the quiet of the scene, 
their hearts beat high with excitement and anxiety. 

“Ah! Julian and must we then part indeed, 
perhaps, perhaps, for——” Pauline could go no 
further. 

‘‘ Forever! dearest, it may be” rejoined Julian 
taking the word which she had failed to utter. 

* «But why should that inflict a pang, since the 
obduracy of your guardian leaves us nothing else 
to hope for?” 

Tis true, my Julian, rank and wealth are all 
powerful considerations with M. Bernard, while 
your deficiency in both presents an almost insur- 
mountable barrier to our marriage, which without 
his consent would deprive me of my inheritance, 
and bestow upon youa portionless bride. But 
there his power ceases; my heart and hand are 
mine to give, and while my Julian maintains his 
claim, no power on earth shall force me to bestow 
them upon another. 

** Pauline dear, generous girl! that was indeed 
spoken like your own noble self. I claim but one 
year; the path to fame is now open before me, and 
if in that time Julian Renaud has not won a place 
among the proudest of the land, he will relinquish 
all claim, and never more return to Nautua,” 

** May the God of battles watch over and pro- 
tect you,” exclaimed Pauline; ‘a true heart at- 
tends you, whose prayers for your success will 
never cease.” 

Julian seemed for a moment lost in thought, 
when suddenly starting from his revery, he sum- 
moned all his resolution, and clasping the heroic 
girl in his arms, ‘* Now” ‘‘ he exclaimed,” the 
last, the hardest word of all to utter, farewell !” 
Pauline would have spoken, but a fervent kiss 
sealed her lips, and before she could recover her- 
self, Julian, with one bound, had cleared the 
garden wall and was out of sight. His leave of 
absence had nearly expired, and under existing 
circumstances he was desirous of sustaining an 
unimpeachable character with his officers. The 
excitement which had sustained Pauline during 
this painful interview now deserted her, and left 
her a prey to that feeling of loneliness and desola- 
tion, known only to those who have experienced 
a separation from one whose daily presence had 
become the integral object of their existance. 
Overcome by the intensity of her feelings, Pauline 
sunk upon the rustic seat beside her, and giving 
vent to her tears, was soon relieved ; but her mind 
now became the theatre of action; resolves and 
plans in quick succession came, and went again, 
rapid as thought. 

The parents of Pauline de St. Laurent had died 





while she was yet young, leaving her, their only 
child to the care of M. Bernard, to whom, together 
with herself, was entrusted a very handsome for- 
tune which was to be given to their daughter upon 
her wedding day, provided that event should meet 
the approbation of her guardian. Pauline was 
attended by an old family nurse, and they now 
formed a part of M. Bernard’s household. Being 
left a widower without children of his own to so- 
lace his lonely hours, he naturally entertained the 
warmest attachment for his ward, and sought for 
a match equal in rank and fortune with herself, 
and without once reflecting that she had a heart 
too pure to be influenced by such sordid considera- 
tions, he inflicted a wound where he thought he 
was rendering an essential service, by sedulously 
opposing her marriage with Julian Renaud, to 
whom she was most passionately and devotedly 
attached, 

Bertha alarmed at the long absence of her dear 
child, for so she called her, sought her in the gar- 
den, where she found Pauline in the situation we 
have described, and so much occupied with her own 
thoughts as not to notice her approach. Bertha 
well knew of her love for Julian, and had favored 
their interviews ; she knew too that he was a vic- 
tim of the conscription—that dread and desolation 
of so many families in France. She was therefore 
at no loss to account for the despondency of Pau- 
line. ‘ My dear child,” said she,as she took a 
seat beside her and pressed her tenderly to her 
bosom, ‘* be of good cheer, Julian will soon re- 
turn laden with honors, when he will claim you 
without fear of a denial.” At the name of Julian 
Pauline started as if from a dream, and seizing the 
hand of her nurse, ‘‘ Bertha,” she exclaimed witha 
look and manner of stern resolve that seemed to 
forbid all opposition, ‘* my determination is fixed. 
I shall follow Julian to the field.” 

** Merciful heavens, what madness. I can scarce- 
ly believe my own senses, Consider my dear 
Pauline the consequences of so rash anact. How 
can your delicate frame, that has never undergone 
fatigue or hardship, endure the toil and privations 
of adangerous journey?” ‘* Enough good Bertha, 
it is vain to attempt to divert me from my purpose. 
I have but one request to make, that having in- 
advertently disclosed to you my intention, that my 
secret may be kept inviolate.” 

‘“‘Madamoiselle, your mother with her last 
breath enjoined me to watch over and protect you. 
I consider it no stretch of my duty to warn you 
when J see you rushing into danger; but under 
all circumstances I shall be faithful to my trust» 
and wherever you may go J shall accompany you, 
though the consequences prove fatal to us both, 
for Ican see no other end to so hazardous and 
venturesome an undertaking,” 
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“ Bravely spoken, my good and faithful Bertha. 
Your noble heart still warms the blood that courses 
though your aged frame. You shall accompany 
me, and when Julian and myself have reaped the 
reward of our love and constancy, the evening of 
your day shall be made happy by the kind atten- 
tion of your dear children, and you will be recom- 
pensed for your courage and devotion by sharing 
the happiness you have so largely contributed to 
produce.” 

“But how, my brave child, do you mean to 
carry your plans into effect? Your guardian will 
soon miss you, and asearch will be instituted. 
How then do you hope to elude his vigilance ?” 

“Old Gertrude and her daughter Lizette, the 
Hurdy-Gurdy girl, who, as you know, owe mea 
deep debt of gratitude, must enlist in our cause. 
We will supply them with dresses in exchange for 
theirs, and while they travel on toward Bourg we, 
in our disguises, will take the opposite direction 
toward lake Geneva. My guardian, who has not 
the heart to appreciate my devotion, will of 
course never suspect my plans, but will naturally 
pursue those who from their age and dress will 
answer our description. This will afford us suf. 
ficient time before the plot is discovered, to place 
ourselves far beyond the reach of our pursuers. 
What think you of that, good Bertha? A woman 
is never at fault, when love taxes her invention.” 

“Excellent, excellent, my dear child; and al- 
though I am past the age of romance, I will use 
my best endeavors to arrange everything as you 
propose.” 

“Do, good Bertha, and with all possible dis- 
patch. The army begin their march to-morrow 
for Lausanne, where they are to rendezvous pre- 
vious to crossing the Alps, and we must not be 
far behind them. The savings of allowance will 
provide us with ample means for our journey. 
When you attend me to my chamber to night, we 
will conclude our arrangements ; and now let us 
retire to the house. Courage, courage, good 
nurse,” : 

Upon leaving Pauline, Julian hastened to the 
camp, where he found a great stir, every one being 
engaged in the necessary preparations for his 
departure on the morrow. He made his arrange- 
ments hastily, and sought his pillow that he might 
iN quiet compose himself, excited as he was by 
the multitude of thoughts that came crowding on 
his brain. His agitation was too great to admit 
of calm reflection, and he soon sunk into a feverish 
sleep. He was at length awakened by the sum- 
mons that was to tear him away from all his heart 
held dear. Hurry and bustle reigned throughout the 
camp, till everything was announced in readiness, 
when the order was given to face into line, A few 
moments, and they wheeled into column, and com- 





menced their march toward Lausanne. Julian cast 
many an anxious glance behind him, and as he 
saw the tower of the little church receding from 
his view, where he had often offered up a prayer 
for his dear Pauline, his heart sunk within him. 
When Pauline entered the sitting room, she 
found M. Bernard engaged in the perusal of a 
newspaper, which contained the orders of the 
army, and to which his attention seemed particu- 
larly directed. She endeavored to conceal the 
embarrassment of her manner, and after a few 
common-place remarks, made an excuse for retir- 
ng so early, and withdrew. Her guardian, how- 
ever, could not avoid noticing her confusion, and 
was at no loss to account for it, as he was aware 
of Julian’s intended departure with the army ; and 
he entertained a hope that the connection would 
be broken off, by the weaning effects of a long 
separation, if not by the fall of Julian. He deter- 
mined, therefore, to appear to take no notice, and 
leave matters to pursue their natural course. 
Pauline and Bertha being again alone, the plans 
so hastily formed in the garden were again dis- 
cussed, and finally agreed upon, and Bertha com- 
missioned to set about the necessary preparations 
on the following day. This done, Pauline retired 
for the night, but sleep refused her boon, and 
restless and excited she awaited the morning’s 
dawn to relieve her from the thoughts that solitude 
enforced upon her. The next morning found 
Pauline in nowise refreshed. She sat down to 
breakfast without appetite, and rose from the table 
without having tasted a morsel, This was not 
unobserved by her guardian ; but he encouraged 
the idea that the object being removed, time would 
effect the rest, and that she would soon be restored 
to her wonted good nature and vivacity. Little 
did he suspect the deep schemes that were occupy- 
ing her thoughts. Bertha availed herself of the 
earliest opportunity to set out upon her mission, 
and Gertrude and her daughter, after sacred pledges 
of secrecy, were initiated into the scheme. Their 
gratitude to Pauline for many liberal donations, 
aided by a handsome douceur, made them ready 
and willing accomplices. Nothing was now want- 
ing but a suitable opportunity, which soon pre- 
sented itself, M. Bernard having announced his 
intention to leave home for a day, to attend to 
some business which required his presence, at a 
short distance from Nautua. The eventful morn- 
ing at length arrived, and M. Bernard set out upon 
his journey. He had not left the house but a 
short time, before Pauline, in order to avoid sus- 
picion, gave out to the domestics that she meant 
to spend the day within the neighborhood, and 
that Bertha would accompany her. After leaving 
the house, which she did with a heavy heart, for 
she felt that she was leaving that home perhaps 
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never more to return, she hastened to Gertrude’s 
cottage, where an exchange of dress was soon ef- 
fected. Pauline seemed much depressed, for she 
now began to realize her true position, which had 
until] now remained enveloped in romance, and the 
enthusiasm of her attachment for Julian. She en- 
deavored to conceal her feeling from her faithful 
attendent, and put on an air of cheerfulness that but 
illy accorded with what she really felt. 

When she had completed her disguise, she turn- 
ed to Bertha, and ina laughing tone said, ‘‘ What 
think you now of your dear child? She makes a 
very respectable Savoyard, does she not? A few 
of my little songs with the aid of this Hurdy-Gur- 
dy, and the small sum of money in our possession, 
will amply supply our wants. No time is to be 
lost. Gertrude, this purse is yours; make all 
speed for Bourg. If you are overtaken, you are 
not to know in what direction I have gone, but 
should you reach Bourg without detection, you 
had better change your dress and return home by 
a circuitous route; by this means my pursuers 
will be baffled, and your connection with the plot 
be undiscovered. And now farewell! and may 
God bless you for the assistance you have rendered 
to a poor and helpless orphan.” 

** Madamoiselle Pauline,” said Lizette, almost 
stifled with emotion, “‘ you will pardon us, I am 
sure, if we decline accepting this purse which 
you have so generously given us; but you will 
stand far more in need of it than we, who are at 
home. In astrange land,and among strangers, you 
will find more occasion for money than you can 
form any idea of ; we shall be amply compensated 
by the success of your enterprize—our prayers are 
with you.” 

As she said this she handed Pauline the purse, 
who, finding it was vain to insist, took out a sum of 
money sufficient to replace the instrument which 
she had taken and thereby deprived them of their 
means of gaining a livelihood. 

“ This,” said she, “at least you must accept ; it 
will provide you with a new instrument. The 
heavy obligation you have laid me under will 
never be forgotten, and should I ever return to 
Nautua I shall certainly repay it tenfold.” 

Our adventurers, after an interchange of kind 
wishes, took an affectionate leave of each other 
and separated—Pauline and Bertha taking the 
shortest route for Lake Geneva. 

The army being assembled at Lausanne, on the 
13th of May, Bonaparte having arrived, marched 
with about 36000 men and forty pieces of cannon, 
up the Great St. Bernard, which had till then been 
considered impracticable for the passage of an 
army, and especially for artillery. To other divis- 
ions were asigned the passage of St. Gothard and 
Simplon,—the latter being the route of the detach- 





ment to which Julian belonged, under the com- 
mand of General Bethencourt. A few days’ march 
brought them to the foot of Mount Simplon, when 
they commenced their tedious and perilous ascent, 
The advance of the army had been uninterrupted 
by any formidable impediment, until they arrived 
at one of those critical spots where a passage had 
been only attainable by means of pieces of wood, 
one end of which was stuck into a cavity of the 
rock and the other supported by a transverse 
beam. This species of bridge had been demolish- 
ed by a lapse of a rock, which descended from a 
prodigious height, and swept it away into a tor- 
rent, where it rolled along the waters with a 
thundering noise. Of all the vestiges and means 
which art had employed here in order to conquer 
nature, none were left besides a row of holes, 
along the almost perpendicular face of the rock, 
in which one of the extremities of each beam had 
been planted. Julian now saw an opportunity 
of distinguishing himself, and he determined to 
avail himself of it. He accordingly offered to un- 
dertake a most dangerous and daring feat, and 
which the commander considered as utterly impos- 
sible. Julian, however, was resolute in his deter- 
mination, and so importunate as to gain at length 
a consent to the trial, This being granted, he 
secured the end of a cord about his waist, 
and stepped from one cavity to another. Thus 
suspended between the skies and a dreadful abyss, 
and only buoyed up by the hope of obtaining his 
beloved Pauline, he proceeded till he reached the 
other end of the space, which presented an appall- 
ing sight to his view, and attached the cord to 
the other extremity. Genera] Bethencourt set the 
rest an example, and was the first to follow Ju- 
lian. Upon reaching the other side, he took our 
hero by the hand: ‘** Young man,” he said, * you 
have performed a heroic act. I shall not fail to 
report it to the First Consul, who, I doubt not, will 
bestow a reward equal to your deserts.” Taking 
out his tablets as he spoke, he inquired his name, 
which Julian gave in a tone of pride and exulta- 
tion, while he thanked him for his kind intentions. 
In the same manner the rest of the detachment 
were passed over, and thus a thousand Frenchmen 
crossed a space of about ten fathoms, encumbered 
with their arms and knapsacks. 


This obstacle being surmounted, no other pre- 


sented itself to impede their progress, It would 
be vain to attempt a description of Julian’s feel- 
ings as he marched with a prouder step and light- 
er heart than had yet attended him—how his bo- 
som swelled with pride, and his pulse throbbed 
with ecstacy at the prospect before him—the first 
step on the ladder of fame had been reached, and 
the possession of his Pauline was not now to be 
wholly despaired of. We will now leave them to 
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make the best of their way toward Milan, while 
we return to Nantua to note the progress of events 
there. 

M. Bernard, upon his return home was inform- 
ed by the domestics that Pauline was on a visit to 
a friend in the neighborhood, and shortly expect- 
ed to return ; this afforded M. Bernard no concern, 
as he had no suspicions of anything to the con- 
trary. But when bedtime arrived and there were 
yet no tidings of her, he called up the servants 
and examined them more closely, but they were 
unable to throw any more light upon the subject. 
Jn a state of suspense and alarm he awaited her 
arrival till most midnight, when he dispatched his 
servants to every house where he knew Pauline was 
at all acquainted, but from all he received the 
same reply, “ she had not been seen by them that 
day.” At length he learned that two females an- 
swering the description of Pauline and her nurse 
had left the town in the morning and taken the 
road toward Bourg. This intelligence confirmed 
his awakened suspicions, and he determined to 
lose no time in pursuing the fugitives. This he 
found no difficulty in doing, for he traced them 
every step of the road. When near the town, 


which he reached on the following day, he met 
the Hurdy-Gurdy Girl and her mother on their re- 
turn; they having followed Pauline’s directions, 
and changed their habiliments in a neighboring 


wood. When they saw M. Bernard approaching 
they were are at no loss to conjecture the occa- 
sion of his errand, and prepared themselves to 
reply to his inquiries promptly and with apparent 
unconcern, 

When M. Bernard came up with them, he ques- 
tioned them closely as to whether they had seen 
his ward at Bourg, or had met her on the road, 
To this they answered no, as a matter of course, 
Finding that no information was to be gathered 
from them, he put spurs to his horse and hastened 
on his way, leaving Lizette and her mother to 
pursue their road home unsuspected and unmolest- 
ed. But by the time he reached Bourg he had 
lost all trace of them, and after a thorough search 
he abandoned the pursuit and returned home, baf- 
fled and vexed, undetermined what course next to 
pursue, and wholly unable to account for this 
mysterious disappearance of his ward and her 
attendant, for he could scarcely entertain the be- 
lief that old Bertha could be made a party to an 
elopement, In the meantime Pauline and good 
ald Bertha were making the best of their time that 
circumstances would permit, as their strength 
would not enable them to travel very rapidly. 
However, by perseverance and courage they reach- 
ed Lusanne just in time to learn that the army had 
left that morning for the Alps, and by inquiry 
she gathered the information that the detachment 





to which Julian belonged, under General Bethen- 
court, were to attempt the passage of the Simplon, 
and thither she directed her weary steps. 

It was a tedious and a dangerous road that now 
lay before our pilgrims, but nothing daunted, Pau- 
line endeavored to infuse into her old companion’ 
some of the enthusiasm that actuated her own 
movements. But notwithstanding: the alacrity 
with which she traveled, proportionate as it was 
of course to her own strength and that of Bertha’s, 
the distance between them and the army increased 
daily. At length they reached the most arduous 
part of their journey—the snow rendered the tra- 
veling very fatiguing and difficult, particularly to 
females ; nevertheless Pauline advanced fearless- 
ly, although she found her strength beginning to 
give way at every step. Bertha noticed this, and 
entreated her to retrace her steps, but in vain, 
** No,” said Pauline, ‘‘ Julian leads and I follow 
as long as the Holy Virgin shall sustain my sink- 
ing frame.” This proved to be not very long, for 
they had traveled but a short distance, when her 
limbs refused to answer the dictates of her heart, 
and she sank upon the snow unable to proceed 
any farther, and gasping for breath. Bertha’s 
state of mind at this crisis beggared description ; 
she applied to Pauline’s lips the only restorative 
in her power, having provided herself with a 
small flask of liquor, in case of an emergency, 
which she had so justly feared. While in the 
agony of her heart she called for aid, when no 
human being gave car to her cries; still she con- 
tinued to exert every effort to restore her dear 
child to a state of sensibility and feeling. When 
she had about despaired of effecting this, and had 
offered up an inward prayer that a merciful provi- 
dence might relieve her from her dreadful situa- 
tion by releasing her of life, the tap of a drum 
produced that for which her exertions and her 
prayers had been in vain, Pauline started and 
slowly opened her eyes, “‘ Hark! he comes; my 
Julian! it is he, Bertha; he comes to save his 
true, his devoted Pauline. Cheer up, good Ber- 
tha, I shall be better now.” Gradually the sound 
came nearer, till a body of men was seen defiling 
through a narrow path shelving the side of a pre- 
cipice. On reaching the melancholy group we 
have pictured they halted, and the commanding 
officer inquired under what circumstances he found 
two females alone and unprotected, in so cheer- 
less and inhospitable a region, Pavline, whose 
ingenuity did not fail her even now, replied that 
she Was the daughter of a veteran, and that, 
with her mother, having failed to reach Lausanne 
in time to see him whom they dearly loved, had 
made the attempt to overtake the army, and beg- 
ged of them as Frenchmen and as soldiers, to allow 
them to accompany them, This request was gal- 
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lantly acceded to, and the soldiers immediately 
constructed a litter of their muskets, on which 
they carried Pauline and her nurse whenever they 
became so much fatigued as to be unable to keep 
up with the army. Thus they reached Milan. 
For this providential rescue they were indebted to 
a battalion under command of the chief of brigade, 
Sandeur, who had not been able to set out from 
the anterior foot of the Simplon for sometime after 
the departure of the division under General Beth- 
encourt, 

Bonaparte entered Milan on the 2d of June, 
without meeting with any opposition, and was 
there joined by other divisions which had passed 
by the Simplon, and the St. Gothard. General 
Bethencourt lost no time in reporting to Napoleon 
the noble conduct of Julian, which was done 
while surrounded by his staff. He immediately 
directed the young man to be sent for, and we 
need not say how readily the summons was obey- 
ed. Julian’s cup of joy was almost full With 
a face radiant with manly pride he entered the 
presence of the First Consul, unabashed by any 
feeling, other than the diffidence of modest merit. 
Bonaparte thus addressed him: ‘* Young man, 
your commanding officer has informed me of the 
bold and daring feat performed by you ata time 
when your division was in danger of a very seri- 
ous delay and great difficulty. With a hardihood 
far beyond your years and strength, you volun- 
teered to take the part of danger. Bonaparte 
never forgets a service rendered to France.” Say- 
ing this, he affixed to his button-hole a ribband 
and cross of the Legion of Honor—* Adju- 
tant Renaud, thus France rewards your cou- 
rage !” 

Julian was struck dumb with amazement. His 
speech was powerless, and though he essayed to 
utter his gratitude, words came not at his bidding 
Napoleon observed his confusion, and spared him 
by turning to his officers and leaving the apart- 
ment. When he found himself alone he was 
transported, he was delirious with joy. He gazed 
upon his badge, he repeated the last words that 
had broken upon his ear, ‘ * Adjutant Renard, thus 
France rewards your courage.’ Ha! ha! old 
Bernard, what say you now! Adjutant, and the 
badge of the Legion of Honor !—Pauline is mine, 
irrevocably mine.” 

Bonaparte now marched to meet Mela’s ad- 
vanced guard at Casteggio, near Voghera, and took 
a position in the plain of Marengo, on the right 
bank of the river Bormida, in front of Alexandria. 
On the memorable 14th of June, Melas crossed 
the Bormida in three columns and attacked the 
French. The Austrians carried the village of 
Marengo, and drove the French back upon that of 
San Ginhano. After a hotly contested fight, the 





battle seemed lost to the French, who were retir. 
ing at all points and in considerable disorder, 

It was at this stage that Chief of Brigade San. 
deur arrived on the plains of Marengo, with a 
body of fresh men, each having with him sixty 
cartridges, This inspired the French with new 
hopes. Desaux attacked the column, while the 
younger Killerman, with a body of horse, charged 
it in flank. The other French divisions now ad- 
vanced in their turn ; a panic spread among the 
Austrians, who, after fighting hard all day, had 
thought themselves sure of victory, and they fled 
in confusion toward Bormida. The French were 
victorious, and Marengo took its place upon the 
scroll of fame. Julian fought bravely all day; 
his activity was remarkable. At one instant he 
might have been seen receiving an order, while at 
the next he was delivering it at another extremity 
of the field, dashing on his way through the 
thickest of the fight, regardless of danger. Now 
full of hope, then discouraged by apprehensions of 
the result, but still cool and resolute; but the 
fortune of the day had changed; the French were 
charging and foremost in that charge was Julian, 
Desaux had been shot in the breast, and Julian 
received his dying words, ‘‘ keep it from my men,” 
He urged on the men by appeals and by example, 
until he fell from his horse fainting from the loss 
of blood. He had received a shot from a musket 
which had passed through the fleshy part of his 
sword arm, severing several of the arteries and 
blood vessels, and passing through into the breast. 

While the battle was raging, Pauline, who had 
arrived with Sandeur’s division, experienced the 
most agonizing state of suspense and apprehen- 
sion. But when it was declared to be over, she 
and Bertha took their stand on the road-side, to 
observe the wounded as they were brought from 
the field—under the mournful conviction that the 
best fate that might attend Julian was to escape 
death under any circumstances, for he had ex- 
pressed his determination to attain distinction at 
all hazards, Anxiously Pauline watched the 
wounded as they were brought by, one by one, 
but yet no Julian, and she began to fear the worst 
—for to find him alive and unhurt was beyond 
her most sanguine expectations, At length an 
officer, borne upon the shoulders of four men, 
was seen approaching. No life seemed to inhabit 
that princely tenement, and Pauline heard a deep 
sigh for the fair girl who might, afar off, be wait- 
ing his return, and at that moment perhaps, in- 
dulging in visions of future bliss, over which the 
dark curtain of fate was fast closing forever. 
This mournful cavalcade was now abreast of the 
anxious watchers; the cross of the Legion of 
Honor was dragging from his button-hole. Pau- 
line uttered a piercing scream and fell senseless— 
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she had recognized in that pale and deathlike face 
the features of her lover, while Bertha, less acute, 
was struck with wonder at this evidence of sym- 
pathy for an officer whom she was sure was wholly 
unknown to Pauline—and it was not until she 
was restored to consciousness that Bertha even 
suspected the truth. As soon as Pauline was able 
to speak Bertha was dispatched to the hospital to 
learn the fate of Julian. She soon returned, bear- 
ing the joyful tidings that the surgeon had pro- 
nounced Adjutant Renaud’s wound as yielding to 
the skill of surgery, and if kept free from excite- 
ment, that his recovery was doubtless. Still. to 
Pauline the mystery of the badge and rank of 
Adjutant remained unsolved, and she awaited im- 
patiently the time to arrive when she might with 
safety to him, make herself known, and receive 
from Julian’s own lips the solution. She was 
daily informed by Bertha of his rapid recovery. 
At last she took courage to solicit from the sur- 
geon permission for an interview, which was 
granted after he had informed him that a lady, an 
intimate acquaintance of his, then in the neigh- 
borhood, desired to visit him. Julian was not a 
little puzzled to conjecture who this fair friend 
might be. But when Pauline entered his apart- 


ment his astonishment was inexpressible, and not 
until he felt her embrace did he experience the 
reality of what he at first could only credit as a 


dream. 

Each related to the other the history of their 
adventures, and while Julian admired Pauline for 
her constancy and courage, she exulted in the pos- 
session of one so noble and so brave. Julian’s 
wound tendering him unfit for service for some- 
time, Pauline persuaded him to ask for leave of 
absence and return to Nantua and claim her at 
the hands of her guardian. Permission was 
granted, and they set out immediately for France, 
but not by way of the Simplon. They arrived 
at Nantua after a journey that could not be other- 
wise than delightful, having in view at its termi- 
nation the fulfilment of their long cherished hopes. 
They found M. Bernard almost distracted at the 
loss of his niece, his search in every direction 
having proved fruitless. His joy at her restora- 
tion dispelled all opposition to her union with 
Julian, and a ready consent was immediately 
granted. In one month from this time the nup- 
tials were celebrated in the little village church. 
Good old Bertha, Gertrude and Lizette, all assum- 
ed the consequence their share in the matter duly 
entitled them to. The wedding went off merrily 
amid the congratulations and blessings of all, 
while M. Bernard seemed even more happy than 
the bride or groom. They settled down in their 
own native village, Bertha living with them, and 
enjoying every comfort and indulgence that the 





warmest gratitude could suggest. M. Bernard 
found himself so lonely that at the solicitation of 
his ward, he broke up his establishment and be- 
came one of her family. Julian provided liber- 
ally for Gertrude and Lizette, by allowing the 
former a yearly income, and giving the latter a 
splendid fiteout when she was married, which took 
place very shortly afterward; and even now in 
Nantua when an evidence of love and constancy 
is wanting, you are referred to the story of the 
YOUNG CONSCRIPT AND THE HURDY-GURDY GIRL. 


E. W. H. 
Brooktyn, July, 1846. 


THE WITCH OF THE ALPS. 
SEE ENGRAVING. 
I see a spirit in my midnight dreamings, 
Clothed in etherial drapery, whose eyes 
Wander amid the stars to catch their gleamings, 
As each were portals bright to Paradise !— 
Walking ’mid clouds, on Alpine mountains high, 
Witn grace bewitching, and her glossy tresses 
Entwined with flowers from ’neath a tropic sky, 
And foot whose touch makes blessed all it presses. 
Witches have heretofore been hag’d and homely, 
But when I look on thee, who art so comely, 
Sweet Witch of Alps ! I’d fain believe the enchanting 
Influence of thy sweet presence o’er poor mortals ; 
Nor wonder, when in sleep thou art them haunting, 
That they should dream themselves within hea- 
ven’s portals. Le 


THE DANCE OF THE HAYMAKERS. 
SEE ENGRAVING. 

F a surety it must have 

been such a day as we have 

felt this summer, with the 

thermometer at 102 in the 

shade, that Farmer Hobson 

called in his *‘ help” from 

the haying-field to take a 

little refreshment, and rest 

- awhile from the fatigues of 

- mowing, pitching and rake 

= ing. This “‘ help” consist- 

=== ed of his three sons, Isaac, 

James, and little Joe, Caleb Horn, Sam Hudson, 
and the young negro, Obey Tod. 

** Hello, boys !” said the Farmer, “I guess we 
might as well jest leave off a little while, its git- 
tin’ too pesky hot for me. I’m e’ena’most fagg’d 
out, and the swallers are too lazy to fly. Pup, 
there, hangs out his tongue like all natur’, and I 
don’t see no use in killin’ one’s self right out and 
done with it, when a little forbearance will come 
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acceptable ; besides we can work later in the cool 
of the arternoon, and go at it earlier in the morn- 
ing, and make it a!l come right in the end, I 
guess.” 

The young men hung their scythes and rakes 
on the limbs of a tree, wiped the perspiration 
from their brows, gave a look at the burning sky, 
while the atmosphere shimmered with the heat, 
and followed the Farmer, as he took his way 
slowly toward the house. They arrived at the 
barn, the large doors of which stood open, and 
the party naturally enough lounged in. Their 
arrival was announced by the clatter of hens, 
ducks and geese, as they hurried from the barn 
floor, pursued by Pup. 

«I guess,” said the Farmer, ‘ this is about as 
cool a place as we shall find. Obey, run into the 
house and ask the gals if they haint got a cold 
bite for us. I feel a little sharp set myself, and 
perhaps the boys would like a snack.” 

‘Yes, Misser Hobson, Shall I bring the jug, 


too? I was thinking dat Mister Ike, and the od- 
ders dere might like to wet their whistles at de 
same time.” 

“Your own whistle, you mean, you rascal. 
Yes, yes, go along; get the cold bite and don’t 
forget the jug.” 

The young darkey sprang away, incited by 


thoughts of the old brown jug, singing a merry 
snatch of an Ethiopian melody, while the Farmer 
and his companions sought out the coolest places 
to rest themselves. * Obey soon made his appear- 
ance with the jug, which he said had been fresh 
filled with molasses and water and a little ginger, 
alias switchel. Mr. Hobson had set his face 
against intoxicating drink, and never furnished it 
to any one in his employ. 

** But where is the cold bite, Obey ?” asked the 
Farmer. 

*«* Young Missus said she fetch ’em hersef,” re- 
plied Obey. 

In a few moments sweet little Mary Hobson 
came into the barn, followed by the colored girl, 
Rose, bearing a huge pewter dish containing a 
choice ham, with other “ fixins,’” which she set 
down upon the floor. The Haymakers made a 
«hearty lunch” and scattered themselves about 
the barn floor to rest from their fatigues, but the 
uneasy spirit of Ike could not keep quiet. He 
rolled about from one side to another, till he at- 
tracted the notice of Obey, who lay down in front 
of the barn, playing with Pup. 

«‘Gosh! Misser Ike,” he exclaimed, ‘ you 
whisk about jes’ like a cow’s tail in fly time.” 

This brought a laugh from the party at the ex- 
pense of Ike. Presently turning to the negro, he 


said, 








—————<_— 

“Obey, run into the house and bring out my 
fiddle ; I guess that'll keep away the flies.” 

Obey did as he was desired. The fiddle was 
brought, and turning a corn basket bottom up, 
Ike sat himself down upon it, and began to string 
up, while the girl went into the loft, and the Far. 
mer sat down upon a box by the side of the 
switchel and ham. The fiddle was soon in tune, 
and forgetting the heat, the boys could not resist 
the temptation to a shuffle down, so at it they 
went, as though for dear life. Obey got excited, 
and tried to come a double shuffle, but he couldn't 
come to time, so he seized a couple of sticks and 
commenced drumming upon the barn door, But 
there was “ music in his heel”—it would not stay 
upon the ground, and had to beat time to the tune 
of the fiddle and the merry dancers within. Jim 
“hoed it down” in fine style, and Kale Hom 
“cut a pigeon’s wing” as graceful as an Elssler, 
The Farmer was pleased, the girls. were “ tickled 
to death,” and Pup, as he watched pussey, who 
sat under the barn, felt a little of the excitement, 
as was indicated by occasional waggings of his 
tail. 

They never dreamed of being tired, and as long 
as the fiddle sounded, the hay would have been 
forgotten, But the Farmer, though fond of plea- 
sure, was thoughtful of his interest; and after 
allowing the boys an hour’s amusement, summon. 
ed them again to the field, where the party went 
refreshed in body and spirit. 

Thus the Farmer mingles pleasure with his duty, 
His health is good—his rest is sweet, and his 
song and his prayers are the offerings of a free 
spirit and a joyous heart, L. L. 


ARCANGELO CORELLI, AND ADAM STRUNCKE. 


Tue celebrated Corelli was not only a great musi- 
cian, but a pleasant companion, and a man of hu- 
mor. Called upon one day by Adam Strunck, 
violinist to Ernest Augustus, Elector of Hanover, 
and learning, in the course of conversation, that 
he was a musician, he inquire what was his in- 
strument? Strunk modestly replied, that he play- 
ed alittle on the harpsichord, and also on the 
violin ; and then solicited the pleasure of hearing 
Corelli on the latter instrument, He politely com- 
plied; and then requested a specimen of his visi- 
ter’s abilities. Strunk, after playing a few notes, 
purposely put his violin out of tune, and then 
played on it with such dexterity, attempting the 
dissonances occasioned by the mis-tuning of the 
instrument, that Corelli exclaimed, ‘*I am called 
Arcangelo, a name signifying an arch-angel ; but 
let me tell you, sir, that you are an arch-devil.” 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


THE DOOMED PRINCES. 


In accordance with the expressed wish of the publish- 
ers, we had intended to write a brief tale, involving 
some of the more prominent incidents in the lives ol 
the two young princes, who are supposed to have been 
put to death by their uncle, the Duke of Glo’ster, 
afterward better known as Richard the Third, in the 
Tower of London. Although it is universally believed 
that he was the means of their death, there was no 
proof existing to establish it as a fact, and a great 
many theories—some of them as wild as the famous 
legends of the German, Hoffman—have been set in 
motion, without attaining any satisfactory result. The 
general supposition is, that they were smothered in 
their sleep by some of the Duke’s myrmidons, and their 
bodies afterward intered beneath the stone staircase of 
the Tower, two skeletons having afterward been found 
in that position, corresponding to those of the princes. 


NEW BOOKS. 


E.ements oF Menta PuitosopHy—containing a Crit- 
ical Exposition of the Principal Phenomena and 
Powers of the Human Mind. By Leicester Ambrose 
Sawyer, A. M., President of Central College, Ohio. 
New York: Paine & Burgess, No. 60 John street, 
1846. 

Mental Philosophy, the most important and the most 
generally interesting and useful of all¢he sciences, is 
last of all in respect to the full development and tho- 
rough exposition of its principles. Almost the entire 
science is of modern date. The preservation of life 
and health, and the arts which contribute most directly 
to adorn and embellish life, and by which man may 
most certainly and most easily acquire wealth and 
honors, are the first and general objects of human re- 
gard. Mental Philosophy does not belong to these arts 
The cultivation of this science has not usually been 
the highway to wealth or to signal honors ; neither has 
it possessed attractions of any kind sufficient to make 
it an object of general and earnest attention. While 
multitudes have been engaged in the cultivation of the 
other sciences, the cultivation of this science has been 
the work of comparatively few. It has progressed 
slowly, and has at times seemed to be for a short pe- 
riod at a stand ; but age after age has added something 
to its stores and has corrected one after another of its 
etrors and imperfections. 

The author of the present work has been long en- 
gaged in the study of this science with a view to ascer- 
tain what is clearly known, and distinguish it from 
what is merely probable or conjectural ; to ascertain 
in what directions new discoveries and essential im- 
provements are possible ; and to make those discove- 
ries and improvements. This work contains all the 
essential principles of Mental Philosophy which have 
been demonstrated by previous investigators, together 
with several original improvements and discoveries of 
great speculative and practical interest. 





The Philosophy of Sensations is treated of first, and 
is clearly and fully explained previousto entering on 
the consideration of ideas. Then follows the Philoso- 
phy of Ideas. In this part of the work the author 
shuns no question, however abstruse and arduous. He 
inquires into the precise nature of ideas ; determines 
their essential properties and purposes, and the laws 
of their development, and supersedes the superficial 
disquisitions of the principal Scotch and American 
Metaphysicians on these subjects by a series of the 
most profound, elaborate, and convincing arguments 
that have ever yet been devoted to this great science. 
Sawyer’s Philosophy of Ideas, if taken out from the 
rest of his work, and submitted to the consideration of 
the world as an original and profound inquiry into this 
department of Mental Philosophy, embracing as it 
does a solution of several of the greatest speculative 
and practical questions in the whole range of human 
ideas, would be the most important contribution to the 
cause of science which has been made by any one 
production of modern times. Without wasting a word 
on the common-place ideas, which constitute almost 
the entire body of the common works on this science, 
Sawyer plunges at once into the investigation of the 
deep and abstruse questions on which the human 
mind naturally labors, and into which it enters with 
difficulty. Starting from the known and obvious, his 
continual effort is to develop the unknown and obscure. 
He pays a high and deserved tribute to the genius and 
achievements of Kant; and points out the fundamen- 
tal errors of the Transcendental Philosophy, a service 
which he dispatches in a few paragraphs, and in a 
manner more satisfactory than has usually been done 
by reviewers in extended articles. The author reviews 
the Phrenological theory of Ideas, and condemns it, as 
he does the extravagances of Mesmerism. His theory 
of the Imagination is of itself a rich contribution to the 
mental science, and sheds new light on this depart- 
ment of philosophy. We commend it as we do the 
whole book to the early attention of ourréaders, confi- 
dent that it will be read with general interest and sat- 
isfaction, and that a knowledge of its principles will 
be of signal advantage to mankind. 

Sawyer’s articles on reasoning demonstrate more 
clearly and more truly the great fiindamental prined 
ples of logic than any other work of ancient or modern 
times, and corrects several of the prevailing errors of 
professed logicians. His chapter on the nature and 
generalization of Moral actions is an unanswerable 
refutation of the prevailing errors on that great subject, 
and an incontrovertible establishment of the doctrines 
of the Scriptures and of human reason in relation to 
it. His views on the nature of manner and of spirits, 
and his demonstration of the existence and character 
of God, will be read by thousands with thrilling inter- 
est, and will conduct future ages into new fields of 
thought. 

The same originality prevails in the Philosophy of 
the Emotions, Aifections and Will, which characterizes 
the preceding portions of the work. The distinc- 
tion which the author makes between the emotions 


‘and the affections, and the precision and accuracy 
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with which he distinguishes the latter from the former, 
contrast strongly with the confusion which prevails in 
all preceding works on these subjects. On the subject 
of the Will the author is a staunch defender of the 
theory of Edwards, and he discusses this much con- 
troverted subject with his usual clearness and force. 

The style of the work is concise, energetic, clear, 
often elegant, and always in good taste. In respect to 
concentration and energy of thought, it is not surpass- 
ed by any work of ancient or modern times, and will 
serve as an example of the highest possible capabili- 
ties of language in this respect. It is adapted to serve 
as a text book for the study of Mental Science in col- 
leges and other institutions of liberal education ; and 
we trust will be generally and speedily introduced and 
used for this purpose. We also anticipate for it a rapid 
and wide circulation as a book for parlor and private 
reading. 

The present work has peculiar claims to the favora- 
ble consideration of the American people, on account 
of particulars which have been adverted to in the 
above remarks, and others of a like character. But 
in addition to these, it has the highly important quality 
of being imbued throughout, with a spirit of philan- 
thropy and piety. 

Tue ConNECTION OF THE Puysicat Sciences. By Mary 
Somerville. 

This is a book of signal ability, and one of the ablest 
of this extraordinary woman’s performances. Its po- 
pularity in England has already put it through seven 
editions, and we hope it may have a corresponding 
circulation in our own country. The mind of the 
talented authoress is eminently worthy of analysis, and 
our soundest scholars may derive much valuable in- 
struction from her pages. Harpers’ Miscellany, No. 
14. 

Tar Biste, THE Koran, AND THE TatMuD ; or Biblical 
Legends of the Mussulmans. Compiled from Arabic 
sources, and compared with Jewish traditions. By 
Dr. G. Weil. Translated from the German. 

To the theological student, and to the general reader, 
this volume must prove welcome. Next to the reli- 
gion of Christ we believe Mohammedanism to be the 
best, its noblest principles and its purest precepts 
being derived principally from the Old and New Tes- 
taments. Mohammed has proved himself a benefactor 
of his race in so far as having substituted for the Poly- 
theism of the Arab, doctrines certainly drawn from 
sources of undoubted purity. His followers were un- 
prepared for a change from paganism to Christianity, 
and it was, therefore, an important advantage gained, 
to be enabled to interpose a medium. Harpers’ Mis- 
cellany, No. 15. 


Tue Lire or THE Rt. Hon. Geo. Canntnc By Robert 


Bell. 
This isa book of rare merit, that should be studied 


by the statesman, the student, and the politician. It 
is a very truthful and life-like biography of one of the 
most extraordinary men of his age. Harpers’ Miscel- 
lany, No. 16. 

Harrers’ magnificent edition of Shakspere has now 
reached its 96th number, and the work will soon be 
completed for binding. 

Tue Picrortat History or ENGLAND, from the same 
publishers, has reached its sixth number, rich in at- 
tractions, and valuable as a history. 

Tue Wanverine Jew, illustrated edition, is nearly 
completed, sixteen numbers having been issued. 





We have received from the same house the fifth 
number of Morse’s Cerographic Maps. This is a valu- 
able, and must be an expensive work, and we hope 
the public will sustain it by a liberal patronage. 


Tue Herornes of SuaksPere, comprising all the prin- 
cipal female characters in the plays of the Great 
Poet. With letter-press illustration by Mrs. Jame- 
son. Number 1. New York: Wiley & Putnam, 
161 Broadway. 

This work is issued in a style of magnificence highly 
creditble to the New York press. The engravings are 
executed in the first style of the art under the direction 
of Mr. Charles Heath, London, and the letter-press 
will embrace an entire reprint of Mrs. Jameson’s po- 
pular work, Characteristics of Women The first 
number contains three superb potraits—Portia, Bea- 
trice, and Miranda. The ladies will certainly be in 
love with the work, and we expect to see no elegant 
parlor without a copy of the “ Heroines” lying upon 
itscentre-table. The work will be published in month- 
ly parts, in imperial 8vo., each containing three highly 
finished engravings on steel. Editions will also be 
furnished in imperial quarto, with proof impressions 
of the plates. The price of each part is 75 cents. 


Lyra InNocentum: Thoughts in Verse on Christian 

Children, their Ways and their Privileges. 

With its high aim, this volume possesses a superio- 
rity over most books of a similar class—religious poems. 
Many of the pieces are truly beautiful, indicating a 
highly cultivated and poetical taste. The author, we 
believe, was one of the leaders in the doctrines of Pu- 
seyism, and with these poems first infused the virus 
into the great body of the church. The book is ele- 
gantly printed—360 pages, 12mo Wiley & Putnam, 
161 Broadway. 


Resutts or Hyproratuy. By Edward Johnson, M.D. 

This is a neatly printed volume of 181 pages, in 
which the author labors to prove that Constipation and 
Indigestion can be “certainly cured by the Hydropa- 
thic treatment.” We know nothing of the theory by 
experiment, but the arguments are plausible, and so 
far as they go, seem to sustain the position of the au- 
thor. Wiley & Putnam. 


Meworrs anv Essays, illustrative of Art, Literature, 
and Social Morals. By Mrs. Jameson. Library of 
Choice Reading, number 64. 

The articles are, 1. The House of Titian; 2. Ade- 
laide Kemble, and the Lyrical Drama ; 3. The Xan- 
thian Marbles ; 4. Washington Allston ; 5. ** Woman’s 
Mission,”? and Woman’s Position ; 6. On the Relative 
and Social Position of Mothers and Governesses. 


Mr. O. S. Fowler, 131 Nassau street, has sent us 
Love AND PaRENTAGE, applied to the Improvement of 
Offspring, and Memory anp INTELLECTUAL IMPpROVE- 
MENT—two books that must be acceptable to the disci- 
ples of Phrenology. But independent of this, the gen- 
eral reader will find matter of interest and instruction 
in their pages that cannot fail to lead him into new 
provinces of thought. 


The Saturpay Emporium, an excellent family paper 
published by Ward & Company, 30 Ann street, has 
commenced the publication of an original Romance 
of American Forest Life, by Robert F. Greeley, entitled 
** Old Cro’ Nest.” From what we have read, and from 
the ability of the author, we do not hesitate in predict 
ing for it a wide and enviable popularity. 
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